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THE PLACE OF THE AMORITES UN THE CIVILIZATION 
7 QF WESTERN ASLA? 


Groner A. Barrow 
Unsrvessitr of PEeNneTievramia 


Pnorrsson Ciary in four noteworthy volumes has developed a 
atriking theory of the antiquity of the Amorites, and of the im- 
portance of their land ae the centre from which all Semitic civili- 
tation radinted. He claims in substance that the Amorites pos- 
seceed a civilization as old if not older than those of Egypt and 
Babylonia; that they originated or possessed the early Biblical 
traditions which most scholars believe the Hebrews obiained from 
the Babylonians; in short, that they were the earliest fountain of 
all that was wiee and civilized in the Mediterranean area. His 
claims for the Amorites have not been reached all at onee; one 
can trace the progreseive growth of the idea through the four books, 
Amurru, (he Home one of | the Northern Semiles, 1900; The Empire 
of the Amorites, 1919; A Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform, 
1922+ and The Origin of Biblical Tradifions, 1923. The writer 
was present at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 
when Professor Clay presented for the first time to scholars his 
discovery of Amorrn, and he then pomted out, during the dis- 
cusaion which followed, what, in his judgment, were the narrow 
limits within which Professor Clay's methods could be called 

sientific, exying in substance that, applied as the author of the 
Tae RAN geht then, tag could not lead to solid results except 
within a small area. As the successive volumes of his friend have 


This [paper wna completed in Anyrust, 1024, On September 22) of the 
same year I received Professor Clay’s privately printed pamphlet, The 
Antiquity of the Amoriter. After reading thie pamphlet I find no reason 
to withdraw or modify anything I have here written. My arguments, 
philological, historical, exegetical and religious he haw not met, Professor 
Clay's claim that Profesaor Gayee accepts his views is shown to be mistaken 
by Bayee's article “Who were the Amorites!" in the September, 1024, 
number af Ancient Egypt. Sayoe believes the Amorites to have been Indo 
Kuropeane who made their appearance later than Clay thinks. His ¢laim 
that Profesor Chiera thinks that the Nippur tablet concerning the 
Amorlies confirms his (Clay's) theory is equally erromecus. Chiera hes 
explicitly stated his opinion jn hie new volume, Sumerian Religious Texts, 
p 224, quoted in this article, pp. Mf, from Chiera's proof-sheeta. 
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appeared he has read them with the desire to Jearn and be con- 
vinced by the work of an admired colleague, but he has never been 
able to find reason to revise thet first judgment of the method, 
when applied as broadly aa in these books it has been applied. 
This conviction has been expressed more than once: im reviews of 
Amurru and The Empire of the Amorites ond im the article 
“Semites” in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
Two things have led the writer recently to study the subject 
ngain. One of these is the publication within the last two years 
of the last two books mentioned abore—books which were appar- 
ently intended to challenge attention and to demand acceptance or 
rejection. The other is the task of revising some of his own books 
which touch upon these enbjecta. He feels it due to the importance 
of the subject that he attempt to set forth his reasons for dis- 
senting from some of the conclusions which have been reached in 





Before doing so, it is but fitting that he express his admiratio 
for most of the work of Professor Clay and for the value of his 
multitudes of cuneiform texts and his patient Isbor in classifyin; 
and studying thousands of proper names from the cuneiform liter 
ture haye made every scholar his debtor. His studies concerning 
also thrown welcome light on many pointa, and must be reckoned 
with by anyone who deals with the questions involved, Although 
it is believed that some things which Professor Clay has taken to 
he facta turn out, when critically examined, not to be so, and that, 
in interpreting his facts, he has failed to reach the conclusion to 
which his material really points because he did not take all tha 
facts into account,—eo to believe is by no means to undervalne his 
work or to reflect upon him as a scholar. The problema connected 
with the history of an early civilization are most complicated, and 
where, us in this case, the evidence is fragmentary and widely 
couttcred rough diferent fields of study, are most difficult of 

lution. Progress is only made by projecting ing hypotheses, trring 
them out, and frankly rejecting them, if they seem inadequate, It 
is in this spirit that the present writer has worked and is working. 
Hypotheses which he put forth in past years he has freely altered 
because of more complete evidence. . 
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“To establish tie existence of ax: empire ix n time that is prestically 
i¢ and to explain the origin and growth of the principal 
cult of Sem ‘aaligfons tee bask wwhisly inrvoleos a’ knowledas-of 
_ the techniqne of « number of sciences. When the problem lies in 
ancient Babylonia not only the skill and experience of the Agsyrio- 
logist are required, but a broad and aceurate knowledge of the de- 
vwlopment of comparative Semitic and Hamitic grammar, o good 
degree of experience in the analysia and criticiam of historical evi- 
dence, and a broad knowledge of the workings of the mind of early 
men gained by comprehensive study of the history of religions. No 
worker in a field so broad and which touches so many eciences is 
likely to be familiar with all the facta and principles which ehould 
be taken inte account. Although the work of one may compel him 
to be more familiar with this extensive field than another who has 
worked in a more restricted territory, nevertheless each will “ know 
in part and will prophesy in part.” There is, therefore, ample 
room for differences of opinion with mutual consideration and re- 
spect, When all this is taken into account, it is certainly no te- 
fiection on an eminent Assyriologist to dissent from the first 
formulations of his opinions. 

The reasons for my dissent can best be made clear by discussing 
the following topics: 

1. First the claim that Arabia is not the cradle-land of the 

2, That Mar* of the inscriptions of the dynasty of Ur-Nina at 
Lagash is Amurru; that ‘Nin-Mar™ is the god Amurra, and that 
this shows that Ma-ir™ (or Ma-rP*) was aleo Amurrn, which was 
also called Afur, 

$. I differ from him in thinking that any trace of the Amorites 
hes been found earlier than the dynasty of Agade. 

4. I believe there is no linguistic evidence that the Amorites 
were West Semitic; they were more probably East Semitic. 

& Tf they were West Semitic, they were so uncultured that, 
when they did not express themselves in Sumerian, they adopted 

6. The Ishtar cult, I believe, did not originate in Amurru, and 
thers is no real evidence that Semites were in poesession of Aleppo 
before the time of Rimush, when its Patesi seeme to have borne a 











7. All available evidence shows that, if certam Biblical tradi- 
country, and that, as they appear in the Old ‘Testament, they have 
to # certain extent a Babylonian backeround, : 

It is proposed to take up these points briefly seriafim, 

1. The author's treatment of the Semitic Pracie-Lan is found in 
chapter II of his Nmpire of the Amorites, It consists mainly of 
an effort to minimize the evidence that the various waves of Semitic 
migration came fram Arbia, and to show that the Arabian element 








in the proper names of the various Semitic groups is emall. After 
minimizing the evidence in this way, it is asserted that the Semites 
might well have radiated from Amurry, though no real proof that 
they did so is offered.* In minimizing the evidence for an Arahian 
origin he often betrays a misunderstanding of the view that he is 
opposing, and he takes no account whatever of the increasing evi- 
dence that the Hamitic and Semitic languages sprang from the 
same stock—a fact that in the judgment of the present writer 
compels us to look for » common cradle-land for the two Faces 
ami for a Semitic cradle-land sufficiently near to the Hamitic 
country, so that the ancestors of the Semites might naturally 
migrate in primitive times from one to the other. In Semilic 
Origins attention was called to this linguistic connection, and in 
an article in JAOS, xxxv, 213-245, the writer pointed out some 
of the more striking features which prove the linguistic kmehip of 
the two groups. Such facts are numerons, as any Semitic scholar 
would see were he to examine thoroughly the grammars of various: 
Hamitic dislects written by Erman, Sethe, Steindorf, Reinach, 
Motylinski, and Stumme, mentioned in that article. The fact is 
the Hamito-Semitic linguages are eo different from the Indo- 
European in structure and in their psychological approach to the 
expression of thought, that they undoubtedly represent » linguistic 
development of a group of specchléss mon quite independent of the: 
Indo-European. They are equally independent of the Mongolian, 
und all other language groups. ‘This fact, when taken in conneo- 
tion with the habitat of the Hamites and Semites in Africa and 
Asia during the historical period, compels us to look for the cradle- 
land of this united race either in Africa or Arabia. Tt ig altogether 


‘Empire of (he Amorites, p. 45, 
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: tnillunninms ago Arabia waa more fertile than 
Seon, baad tab ity. gvudval\ demsention, kaw: forced. thea Bezntten, Gok 
into otiwr lands. All the considerations derived from probabilitios 
of migration cited in Semufic Originy are still valid ond many 
others have:aince been added by a comparison of the proper names 
contained in Arabic inscriptions with other Semitic proper names. 
In this field the work af Rhodokanakis and Margoliouth? has been 
Mest fruitful. The last mentioned scholar, after a comparison: of 
Hebrew and Arabic: names, justly sums up the result in these 
worde: * Whot we notice then is that these names which are found 
among both nations bear in themaelyes the evidence. of being indi- 
genous in Arabia, It was there that they were freshly coined, when 
the sense of both elamente was clear; the emigrants retained the 
amen or,ptyieof nomentlatare, bat in tly course of the ages the 
sense of one or at times both elements was lost or changed.” ¢ This 
statement is abundantiy borne out hy the citation of definite ex- 
amples, One class of namee—thoss into which ‘Amm enters aa on 
eloment—is characteristic of the Amorites as well as of the Hebrews, 
In. Arabia ‘Amm was a god. In that land his nome entered into 
the composition of personal names naturally as did those of any 
other Semitic god, but thie is true of no other Semitic country. 
Amorites and Hebrewa perpetuated the names into which this god 
had entered ga a compound long alter they hal migrated to other 
lands ond bad ceased to worship him.’ The perpetuation of the 
tradition is, however, evidence of their Arabian origin." 

The theory that Arabia was the original home of the Semites. 
and that all through the historical period they have been spilling 
out from it, a view so compatible with facts that in recent years it 


© Margolionth, The Relations beheres Avabe and Ieraclites prior to the 
Biker of Telam, 1924, Leeture I. 

* fbi p. LG. 

Sane onan eniee Of Margggaucteh/ beak, [dcurnet cf Fhe Palatine: 
Griental Somety, 1v, 204 1.), dissente from this view, but a careful con 
wideration of GL 1601 aml 1402 (Rhodokanakia, Antebanierhe Teste, 
Viehna, 1910) sustains Margolicuth rather than Albright. The tuserip- 
thons reeord the preaeutation of alferings to Acum and Athirat and clearly 
eotahlioh their stutus as deities among the Qatabaniane. 

*Clay, Personal Names of the Coszite Period, p. 156, regards the element 
Amn in personal names as a divine clement. It te not written, however, 
with the determinative for deity, as te common in all such names exrept 
in the earliest perind, and Margoltowth's explanation is the more probable, 
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cause it lacks historical evidence, and partly becuse in some 
instances, ag in the case of the Hebrews, there seems to be evidence: 
that in part ot least they came from Aram. He aleo makes the 
point that the Habiri, who may have been connected with the 
Hebrews, were alao connected with the Hittites. 

With ceemees to specific points in the anrum 
siderations should be noted. I. If within Ambia isl the founda 
Git wore: TaStt ie: the waxtinay eromnillie Semitic languag 
East Semitic, West Semitic, South Semi t as di | 
bigest Palestine. speuk diferent disleete kia wa Staneee 
against the Arabian origin of the Semites if few Arabic elements: 
are found in Babylonian proper names, for the tribes which re- 
maimed in Arabia and which constituted the ancestors of those 
Sen ek cies taoe ee 
valley to reach it in large numbera. 2. Evidence is aceumul: : 
shat tha ‘FEahiri ware masscuaiy Seldtens: pacbably ela aatiedl lass 
acter. Those in the El-Amarns letters sppear not to have been) 
employed at the moment by any government, but to have been 
banded together to forage on their own account. It is not gnlikely 
that a body of these was merged in the nation Israel, and it-may 
be that a Hittite element entered the mation in that way;7 ef. Exo 
16:3. 3, Scholars now recognize that the Hebrew people ua known 
to history were made up of thos: invaders who preserved the 
memory of the desert sojourn combined with Cansanites, Amorites, 
snd prokubly Hittites who were already in the land before them. 
Notwithstanding all this the Biblical accounts themselves contain 
two distinct traditions, that a part of the ancestors of the Hohrowa 
were once nomads in the Arabian desert to the south of Palestine, 
and that from that region they invaded the country, in which 
afterward lived, in two waves, one of which approached jt from the 
south and the other from the east." Here, then, 18 positive eyi- 
lence in the very traditions, the originality of which our anthor is. 
trying to vindicate, that once the population of Arabia spilled over 
into Palestine. T 

This evidence does mot stand alone. In the inscriptions af 


" Bot on the other aide compare Dhorme in the Journal 
Oriental Society, p. 12 ff. of the Polestine 


‘See Paton in BE, 33, 1-53 and Barton, Religion of Ieruci, ch. iii. 




















pu Susetjad a bon poets epauacs Meakin a ian a as 
_ thaeans were rouming the Arabian desert,” evidence which their 

own inscriptions from @ later date confirm.’* We have also evi- 
dence that they conquered ancient Edom and a considerable section 
of the East Jordan country, where they established a kingdom 
which lasted until 105 a.p,, when Trajan overthrew it, and erected 
ita territory into the Roman province of Arabia. The process by 
which the Nahathaeans gained possession of this land ie alluded to 
by the Prophet Malachi A later eruption of Arabs from 
these deserts, well attested by many historians, occurred at the time 
of the Medina Caliphate. It is remarkable that, considering the 
semicivilined nature of the Bedu who roa m the Arabian deserts, 
their generally disorganized character, and the lack of a knowledge 
of thie art of writitig ainonig them, thare should be even these thres 
well attested historical instances of migration from that region and 
the: invasion: by them of other lands. Unless Amurrn iteelf wna 
originally in Arabia, there ia no clear-evidence- that Semites have 
passed from it into other lands (unless Babylonia be an exception) 
in such waves as seriously to affect their civilization. Whatever 
admixture of other elements entered into the composition of the 
people Israel, and whatever traditions they borrowed from Baby- 
lonia and Aram, they derived their profoundest culture, as Mar- 
goliouth declares,** from Arabia. 

2. Turning now to the second of the points mentioned above, we 
select for discussion one on which much is built, but which seems 
to us demonstrably unresl, viz: ““‘Mar-fu''—""Mar'. In the 
Empire of the Amorites, 68 1, A058, xia, 243, and throughout 
the Origin of the Biblical Traditions, much of the structure of 
Professor Clay rests on thie equivalence. The proof of the equiva- 
lence of the series Enuma Anu is that in some ‘Bel tableta from 
the library of Assurbanipal, published some years ago by Virol- 
leaud in his L’astrologie chaldéenne,” the ideograma “Mar and 
=! Var pocur. Siiey poate ee SSA ng ee Ee 




















"See Raseam Cylinder, col. ix, 115 ff. 

ia home era es a al ii, passim. Some of thes 
“OMaL 1:5, 

“Op. cif, p. 10. 

* See hia Aded, xxii. The text in question is K 2160, 
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from Elam fragmenta of the same texts written much earlier 

in which the corresponding names are spelled out ¢yllabically 
‘Duaactet This has been taken for epigraphic evidence that 
the place Mar“, which occurs in the inscriptions as early as Ur-nina 
and which had a deity “Nin-Mar", is identical wih Amurro. The 
Amar of the Sumerian form of the name Marduk ds identified with 
this Mar, \betraee ner tethsdis feest tS Respir 





nium Bc. are claimed ux Atuatite: 

Will this series of equivalents bear the weight of historical in- 
ference put upon it? We do not think-eo. The place designated 
Mar™ in the astrological text from Ashurbanipal ic indeed intended 
for Anvurru as Virolleaud recognized years ago when he published 
the fexta. That is plain from the context, which mentions Shu- 
bartu, the country north of Babylonia, Elam, the country east of 
it and Ammurru, the country west of it. The scribes of Ashur- 
banipal hud no idea, however, of identifying the earlier Mar“ with 
Amurra. All they did was to abbreviate the common. Sumerian 
ideogram Mar-tu™, the ideogram for the westlund, which. appar- 
ently meant in Sumerian “the entering in of the chariot” i.e, 
“the going down of the sun,” *“ by omitting the writing of its Jest 
eytlable.* Brery Aseyriologist knows that in all periods of the 


Wn Inter Babylonian writing the sgn denoted more than twenty ideo- 
graphic mounings besides “charivt" and, when “chariot” was intended, 
the ditermiasthes g% (Aikadtan ip) wus prefcat In the time prior te 
0 tC, determinutives were sekiom employed, and the origin of the sign 
ig most plunsibly explained as the diagram of « chariot; som Barton, 
Grigin and Development of Babylonian Writing, no, 202, amd Part IZ, 137. 
* Chariot " seema, seem, therefore, to hare been the earllest meaning af the sign, 
and tho omission of the determinative is no objection to the supposition 
tha! it originally signified that in this proper name, 

That this is the true explanation ts further shown by tho fet that 
temor-tu ia dafiued im TTR, 29, dg as o-herru, ' behind," “weat’ and in 
used wa the ieogram for “ wewt,” “ west-wind,” just as tmynégal- te 4 used 
for “ south"; tnigl-di. for “north,” éekdrru, for “ gaat.” Now i: eo: 
pene that in No. xix of Virolleand’s Adad, lines 21-29 (EK, 2307, and K, 
$500) the scribe copled a passage in which ideograms for Fall foor points 
of the compass cecrr, amt he abbreviated every one of them, writing 
imyuigal for “south™; (mai, for “north”; imkye for ™ ont; med 
tomer for “ weet.” This clearly proves that in the other rave if wee an 
abbreristed ideogram for » Semitic word and that the mar was not so pro 
nounced in Uneee texts hy the Semiter but was simply a aymbol for a 
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writing compound ideograms were abbreviated in writing. That is 
@leariy what the scribes of Ashurbunipal did here, since, like the 
rest of us, they were lazy. They had no thought of identifying 
Anmarra with Mar“, which had disappeared from history about 
1500 years before, und the identity of their abbreviation with the 
ancient name Mar™ ig purely accidental, Moreover, ull that we 
hear of Mar™ indicates that it lay in an entirely different direction. 
Nenr Lagash in southern Babylonia was « place called E-Nin-Mar“. 
lia deity “Nin-Mar™ oc chime adenine neemgmnbce = 
Lagash from Ur-nina onward. Sargon, =p Sprneadeonyiesaenah 
Aguide, in enumerating hia victories in southern Babylonia, enum- 
crates his conquered cities in the following order: Erech, Ur, 

E-Nin-Mur*4, and Lagash, and says: “ENin-Mar“! he smote ani 
its wall destroyed and smote ite territory from Lagash to the ees.” 
another passage deecribes his conquest of the country to the north- 
weet of his capital in the following words: “And he gave to him 
the upper Iand, Mari," Iarmuti, and Ibla as far as the cedar forest 
and the silver mountsins.”"" It may, of course, be esid that the 
ehrine of thie goddess does not represent the original situation of 
Mar“, ge foreign settlers might have brought the worship of their 
deity from # distant land. It should be noted, however, that all 
other deities worshipped in Lagash are native to southern Baby- 
lonian, and to suppose that this one is an exception is quite gru- 
tuitous. Such a supposition seems aleo to be negatived by yr 
statement that 4Nin-Mar™ ia the firstborn child of Nina” This 

ia parallel to the statement that the goddess Khegir is the beloved 
daughter of Ningirsu. It ia presumptive evidence that all these 
deities were native to southern Babylonia as the people of Lagash 
wert conscious of no differences. 

















eg sabe Supplement, Test, see ghana rian ae oe 
eateie-moli ond eefmor-telt, both of which are abbreviated In the text 
No. xii, on which Clay's theory is built, are both written out in foll 
“See OMS, v, no. 34, col. iil; cf. vol. iv, p. 74. 
© Meri was clearly north of Agude, probably at the modern Hit as Clay 


| ™ MBS ¥, no. 34, col, ri 
* Ur-Bau, Statue Inscription, v, 8-10; and Gudea, Stat. B, tx, b 
™ Urkagina, Dooreocket, £7 and Plaque, v, 17. 
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The recently published texts from Fara, which Deimal believes 
to have been written somewhat earlier than Ur-Nina (possibly 
about 3200 5. c.), ehed little light on the problem. The echool- 
texts show ihat the name of the goddess Nin-mar was known, as 
it occurs™ twiee in the lists; It lacks the determinative bi, but 
that is not a serious objection as in the earliest texts determina- 
tives were not used, The goddess was, apparently, not worshipped 
at Fara as her name does not appear as a component part of any 
of the personal names yet published. | 

In the administrative texts from Fara the word mar occure three 
times after the personal name *Ag or Dingir-ag, Deimal takes 
mar to be a separate word, but it may be part of the name “Ag-mar.™ 
The word mar appears in another texit—a list of fields—after the 
word for fleld and before the name of a person. Deimal takes it 
to bes deseription of the field. It might be “an inhabited field” 
or “a ruined field ” ; conceivably “a field of the country Mar.” 

Similariy in a payroll ** we find, after « proper mame, mar-iu or 
maor-ii(d). Deimal takes it as o separste word, but it may also 
be a part of the proper name. It seems, however, to be parallel to” 
Akar-tu(d) or mur-tu(d) which occurs a few lines above. | 
we were to assume—a most improbabl: assumption—thet merand, 
mar-iu stand here for countries from which the bearers of these 
names came, these texts would not prove Mar and Martu to: be 
identical, but distinct countries—distinct because they bore differ- 
ent mane, 

Indeed it iz not safe always to conclude that cities which are 
designated by the same ideogram are identical. Nina, o borough. 
of Lagash, and Nineveh were designated by the same ideogram and 
were pronounced exactly alike, but one was situated in southern 
Babylonia and the other far up the Tigris in Assyria, ‘There ia 
clearly no possibility that E“Nin-Mur“ can have been identified 
by snyone with Amurru, and practically none that the Mar over 
which the goddess originally presided can have been eo identified. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, however, ane were to grant the 
ee 

















" Teimal, Sohulierte ous Fare, Leipzig, 1923, no. 5, rev, 4ond oy 0,2 


™Deimal, Wirtechaftateste aus Fora, Leipsig, i 18, 4; 
1; end oo 100, 6. maar om nae 


™ Thid_ no. 46, 1. 
™ Thad, no. 78, 10. 
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possibility that Mar“! and Mar-tu“ actually referred to the same 
region, it would by no means prove that the region wae. inhabited 
by Amorites from the earliest times. We learn from Drake's 
History and Antiquities of Boston ™ that Mushauwomuk was an- 
other namo for the locality later called Boston, but that affords no 
ound historical basis for supposing that Boston was inhabited by 
Puritans in, let us say 1500, 1200, or 1000 z.c., or whenever the 





‘ome sfactory explanation is that the ecribes of Ashur- 
banipal abbroviated their ideogram as other series often did This 
being the case, the Identifloations of other words with this Mar are 
also fullacious. Amar, written with the sign for child or young 
animal, had nothing to do with this name which was written with 
the sign for chariot, ‘The name of the place Mari had nothing to 
do with it, a3 it is alwaye written with the signs Mfd-rm™, The 
possible connection that Amorites may have had with Mari in inter 
times will be disetixeed below. Professor Clay finds confirmatio 
od-kis-\deetificntion of Mar with Amatnaby the boomrenes |e? 
the mame of a God Mar in proper names in certain North Semitic 
Epigraphic inseriptions, These names, which in 1909 he explained 
as equivalent to a god “Y, 1. «, Uru, because of his then recent 
tie ABest pet emer eS et 
supposed older name of the god Mar— Amurru, an equivale 
which we have shown to be imaginary. rs ene ek Samra 
deity in Southern Babylonia was not Mar“, but 4Nin-Mar“, and 
to-darppors that Bemnites would:sdopt-as the name: cf:one of their 
gods half of the Sumerian ideogram Mar-tu, is to me unthinkable. 
rains we ue ena nied 90: Shs eels oe eee 
“dord,” as 4 Clay suggests (Empire of the Amorites, p. 69), in 
eality a simpler and thoroughly satisfactory explanation lice close 


The Axahic mot my’, be ensily digested,” means also “ be man- © 
ful, manly, brave” and in the 5th stem “show manliness” We 
have alao in Arabic mar'un “man” and in the Sabean inscriptions 
yD meaning both “ man” and “Jord.” Doubtless it was from this 

mmon Semitic source that the word came into Aramaic and 
Syriac, and not from the name of « god Mar. Sach « name would 
not account for the final é. 
























"Pp. 457, 467 and 832. 
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3. Turning to the third point enumerated above, Professor Clay 
claims that the dynasty of Mari was Amorite, and thut the dynastic 
tablet from Nippur, therefore, establishes hiz contention that there 
was an Amorite empire in the fourth millennium no, His proof 
that Ma-ri is identical with Amurro has already been. 
and found to rest on a mistaken equivalence. Is there any eviilonee 
that it was Semitic? About the middle of the 24th century 
Ma-ri™ produced a Semitic ruler Ishbi-urra ™ and was then appar 
ently Semitic, but this does not prove that the Semites were in 
possession of it a thousind years earlier. Excavation has shown 
that Ashur was occupied by Sumerians about 3000 2. c., although 
five hundred years later it wae in the possession of Samites, and 
in the absence of proof to the contrary, the probability is that the 
game would be true of Mari. The only complete name of a king 
of Mari that has survived from the dynasty of the fourth millen: 
nium is written “Sir or “Gid, perhaps to be read An-sir or An-gid 
if read im one of the former ways it might be an ideogram either 
for: the: pod: Bente) or fhe. god: Aemners “Absa cnet ae 
it migtt mean “The god Anu ia bright” or “ Heaven is bright 
Thero ia ane other possibility ; it might ulso be read An-bu,"' and, 
if so read, it might be Semitic. However the name is read, there’ 
ia but one chance in four that it is a Semitic name, and this chance 
seems to be negative by the fact that the one inscription that we 
have from a king of Mari is in Sumerian. If we could trace a 
Semitic dynasty anywhere in Babylonia, we should expect to do so 
at the city of Kish, but they appear there only about a hundred 
years before the founding of the dynasty of Agade™ and then 
there is nothing to suggest that they are Amorite, 

The theory of an Amorite empire in the fourth millennium zc. 
rests, then, an. the assumption that Mer equals Amurru and that 
therefore Ma-ri aleo equale Amurru and that the kings of Ma-r 
were Semitic. In the light of what has been said if ia clear that 
the possibility that either of these assumptions is true is infink 
tesimual. Such possibilities do not constitute historical proof. Hie 
$e 

“Cf. Barton, Miseelleseoua Babylowian Imacriptions, i, no & 


“ Legraln, UMS, xiil, na. 1, col, ¥, 
* atom, OBW, no. 325. 


" Langdon, Ozford Edition of Cuneiform Te: lz 
™ bid, p14, ewts, ii, p. 15, a, 4. 
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are opposed to all linguistic and historical analogies. We conclude. 
therefore that we have no trace of the Amorites in Babylonia before 

4. "This brings us to the fourth and fifth points: was the dyn- 
asty of Agade Amorite, and. if 20, were the Amorites a section of 
the West Semitic or of the East Semitic tribes? Two things sug- 
gest the possibility that the city of Agade may have been an 
Amorite foundation and that the dynasty itself may have been 
Amorite. They are 1. That the ideogram for the city of Akkad 
wus pronounced in Sumerian Ur or itr, and that the same ideo- 
ftam, pronounced Ari, also signified Amur or Amorite™ &. That 
at the time of thie dynasty a proper name or two has been found. 
of the type afterward found in the West and which we have come 
to call Amorite. Such, for instunce, is the name Is-ri-ili, son of 
Rish-rn-ni,™ found on veal of the style of this period. ‘This evi- 
dence i# confirmed by the following considerations. About 2500 
B, c, we begin to find Semitic pottery in Pulestme. By that time a 
and it is reaconable to euppose that it was Amorite. This ls con- 
firmal by the fact that a proper name of ‘the Amorite type, 
Eimuenshi or Ammi-enchi, was, 16 we learn from an Egyptian story 
written before 1000 s. c.2* borne by a chieftain of the country of 
Kedem, to the east of the Dead Sea, It seems probuble that the 
Semites who raided Babylonia at this time may have riided Pules- 

Tt dhould be noted, however, that it does not follow that Sargon 
was an Amorite because of the likeness of Uri, Agude, to Ari, 
Amorite. ‘That likeness may be due entirely to accident. Every 
scholar kmows that there are coincidences of spelling and sound 
between words of different languages, when the meaning in the 
two tongues is quite different. The German Bad and the English 
bad are spelled und sound slike, but one means a “hath” and the 
other means ‘not good.’ Similarly it is possible that an old 
Sumerian placename Uri happened to coincide with a Semitic 


™ Harton, op. cil. no. 31a, and Langdon, op. cit. 15, 

Cl. Schell, Revue d'Asryriotogic, xiii, 547, amd Barton, Archeology 
oud the Hible, 4th ed, 1023, p, 325 and Fig. 302. 

C4. Breasted, Ancient Records, Fpypt, |, 237 1. 
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tribal name, Ari. The determination of the question can be made 
only from other evidence, if any can be found. Possihly some 
light may be thrown on the problem by a glance ai certain broad 
The diseovery of pre-Sumerian pottery at Abu Sharain by 
Thompson ™ and Hall ™ in 1918 and 1919—pottery ornamented 
with geometrical designs like that found at Suea—and by P lly 
at Anan, east of the Caspian Sea, indicates that the beginning of 
Babylonian civilization was due neither to Sumerians nor to 
Semites, but to another race altogether—a race of whose language 
we know nothing. Then came the Sumerians and overapread the 
country from Eridu to Ashur. They first gave Babylonia a written 
language. Into this fertile valley, mingling with the others, came 
the East Semites from Arabia. Perhaps they were in the valley 
before either of the other races came, but, whether their coming 
waa before or after, they were far lesa civilized than the others, We 
first learn of their presence through Semitic idioms in Sumerian 
speech, and such idioms are observable aa early aa the reigns of 
Eanstum and Entemens, before 3000 uc. Thess East Semites 
epread over a wide aren; they gradually adopted the higher civiliza- 
, bont 2800 &. 0, inscriptions in their tongue begin to appear 
not only at Agade in the records of Sargon and hie successors, but 
in that of Anubanini, king of Lulubu;* even in distant Hlam 
Patesis ™ write in Semitic. A little Inter Lisarib,4° king of 
Gutium, employs the same language. These facts show that there 
had been a conqnest of the country by the Semites and a counter-. 
conquest of the Semites by a higher civilization. Professor Dhorme 
has shown by « study of the proper names on tablets from Lagash, 
belonging to the dynasty of Agade, that a surprisingly large num- 
ber of Semites were at that time living in that South- -Babylonian 
city and that their names are East Semitic, not West Semitic. 
Sargon himself and his successors, when their inscriptions are not 
in Sumerian, wrote in Akkadian, or r the East Semitic dialect, 


“Bee A rohwologie, xz, (4-144. 
"See Proceedings of the Society of Ant London, 
Joureal of Egyptian Archmology, viii, 241 ff., ae a 
“CH. Schell, Recewil de treocauz, xiv, 102-105, 
~. Morgan, NMélé¢pation ew Perse, ti, 58. 
“ Geitachri{t fiir Assyrioloyie, iy, 406. 
“ BA, vi, 03-88, 
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did not come from a people who had developed a high civilization 
and built up a great empire, but from barbarous, half-ivilized 
tribes, who were compelled for the purpose of literary expression 
to adopt the language of the more civilized Semites whose territory 
they invaded. In either case the result is unfortunate for Pro- 
fessor Clay's theories. In the one cage the evidence would prove 
that there was no Amorite civilization till after the time of Sargon; 
in the other case it proves that the Akkadian civilization was 
Amorite; in which case the Amorite civilization waa East Semitic, 
a that Professor Clay’s attempt to credit the West Semites with a 
civilization earlier than the Babylonian fails. 

5. In thia connection a tablet copied by Professor Chiera, which 
he ia publishing in a volume now im press," is of interest. Pro- 





ma-la-mu “MAR-TU ta-dm an-fubu-uns 
ma-la-ga-ni *AD-GAR-UD-DUG mu-n[i-ib}-gt-gi 
‘WAR-[TU aje?-ba an-tubu-tubu 


ie. “ For the mountaineer (i. e. the Amorite) the weapon (is his) 
he digs the kamunu by the side of the mountain, he knows 
no submission. 
through his whole life he does not possess a house, 


"The tablet ia CRM, 14061. It is published In transliteration and trams 
Lp. 158. Chiera’s opinion quoted above in expressed on p. 22 Pro 
fessor Chiera did me the favor of permitting me te quote from advanced 
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lis dead companion be does mot bury. 
(Now) Martin poseesees a housa( Pl. 
towards his house Adgaruddag turns, 
(Now) Martu possesees grail. 
() Ninah, grow luxuriantly!” 


Chiera concludes his discussion of this text with these words: 
“ However, even in recounting the good works of Murtu, the writer 
cannot refrain from mentioning the former uncivilized condition 
of the Amorite people. In fact, in telling of the eating of uncooked 
food and the practice of not burying the dead, he goes far beyand 
what other Sumerian literature had told us about the Amorites. 
In two unpublished tablets I found the Amorites referred to as not 
knowing houses and cities (CBS 13904: mar-tu ¢ nweu uru-ki 
ne-su) and who did not know corn (CBS 14151: mar-fu Iu fe 
nu-zu), a8 in our tablet. Now such a deseription of the Amorites 
would be meaningless, had the Sumerians themsélves not known 
much things 

“Tam, therefore of the opinion that we have in thie legend an 
attempt, an the part of the Amorites, to endow their own god with 
seme of the honors that did not originally belong to him, The 
inst lines of the legend prove, an the contrary, that the Amorites 
were etill barbarous mountaineers when civilization was well stal- 
lished thronghout uncient Babylonia,”"—an opinion in which the 
present writer fully concurs. 

Not only the portion here quoted, but the whole contert indicates 
that this is 4 description of uncivilized Amorites, Tho tert comes 
to wa in a seript of the time of Hammurabi, but is probably older. 
Whether it was first composed in the time of Sargon, or even 
earlier, we cannot tell. In any event it proves that Seranstall 
civilization waa older than that of Amurrt. 

Our author, in his various publications, has, however, dlnimed to 
find West Semitic words m various ‘Babylonian texts. For ex- 
ample, in his Hebrew Deluge Slory in Cuneiform, pp. 18-26, he 
has a list of about twenty words which he claims aa West Semitic 
and which he says “ were not in onrrent use in Akkadian.” Even 

ument based on these words does not 
hold. We simply do not know whether in the milletninm 2000- 
2000 nc. ‘they were or were not in current ue in Akkadian, All 
the Akkadian texts which we have before the time of Hammurabi 
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fill but a few pages and treat im a very restricted vocabulary cither 
of conquests or votive offerings. The legal vocabulary of Hammi- 
rubi could under no circumstances exhaust the living vocabulary of 
a people. Moreover it is a mutter of common knowledge that the 
vocabulary of a people changes munterially even in five hundred 
years. The vocabulary of the time of Chaucer or of Queen 
Elizabeth is largely obsolete today, though many words which were 
in gdod usage in Queen Elizabeth’s time, but are not used in Eng- 
land now, have survived in Scotland and the United States. It 
would be as reasonable to argue that Shakespeare was a Scotchman 
or ax American becanse of this fact as to argue that a deluge story 
written in Babylonia in the third millennium mo. is Hebrew be- 
eanss it contains Semitic roots which were in use in Hebrew, when 
the Old Testament was written, but which have not yet been found 
in the later Akkadian vocabulary. In his iast book Professor Clay 
admits that this deluge story was not Hebrew,"* and eays that he 
meant by “ Hebrew” “ Weet Semitic” out of which Hebrew later 
developed, but to call these words “ West Semitic” is to go farther 
yotabulury in the third millennium is very slight indeed, and the 
oceurrence of these words in o Babylonian text of that time is 
presumptive evidence that they were good Akkadian worda. 

Similarly his claim (Origin of Biblical Traditions, 0411.) that 
khubur of Gmmu-khubur is West Semiti¢ is not necessarily well 
founded. It is altogether probable that the Akkadian pukhr is 
simply Khubur with o metathesis of the consonants, such aa often 
happens in Semitic; ** that the earlier Akkadian usage was khubur, 
and that this older usage, which Akkadian shared with other 
Semitio languages as far removed as the Ethiopic, has been pre- 
served in the name Ummu-khudur. 

In reality we know absolutely nothing about the Amorite lan- 
guage unless Akkadian was Aimorite, With the exception of proper 

“* Origin of the Biblical Traditions, p. 13. In reality the text is no more 
Hetrew than Ulflas’s Gothic version of the Bible was English. On page® 
22 and 66 of The Hebrew Deluge Story és Cuneiform it is stated that » 
Woe Consecutive or its equivalent cocure in col. iii, line 29 of this Delage 
cae Pema reiens Veroeneene Meenas te Seem Bprachen, 
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names we have no sentence of any kind written ii iL” ne 
Agiru und Arad-Ashirta, Amorite chiefs of Northern Palestin 
the fourteenth century 2. c., wrote their Ietters in. Akkadian. “3 
have inscriptions in late Canssnite and know thut it was closely 
akin to Hebrew, but all such evidence for the Amorites is Incking, 
und the wise way is to confess that we do not know that their lan- 
eunge waa West Semitic. We call them West Semitic only because 
we first learned of their existence through the Old Testament, @ 
West Semitic collection of bocks, aud because many of them lived 
in 8 region where other people spoke West Semitic | es, Tt 
is nevertheless quite possible that the Amorites themselves,. over 
when they were living in Palestine, spoke Akkudian. They cer- 
tainly wrote it there, Tt may be said, of course, that they wrote it 
becanse it was the lingua franca, but what made it the lingua 
france? That has never been ndequately explained. Lugalanggis 
a Sumerian, carriod his arms th the Me liter rane nh; ; 80 did Sargou 
of Agude and Naram-Sin; so perhaps, did Hommurah 

ne fo caida tnka,thia Weak wonll poh eotaSainl &Ok Sananaae 
raiders ne a lingua franca. Is it-not probable that this tongue.and 
ity script became the language of business and diplomacy of west- 
ern Asia because it was the native language of the Amorites, who 
were closely akin to Akkadinns, for whom there was not room in 
Mesopotamian, and why moved westward carrying their language 
with them? We know that at a later time Aramaic displaced 
Akkadian os the lunguage of international communication in this” 



























* Luckenhill’s inference that the Amorites were West Semitic (Ag8E, 
46, 3 #.), tawed of Ranke's annlyais of proper names of the period of the 
First Dynusty of Babylon, draws, it seems to my, too large a conclusion 
from a uingle datum. Soch a name as Yorti-ilu |Ranke, Forly Bebylonion 
Personal Names, p. 30), docs not necessarily imply a West Semitic form 
of the verb; it may equally well be a Sabsean form, kindred. to the Kthiopie 
or the Arable IV stam. The dialect spoken by the Amorites may have 
alreade chaned the shaphel which we fod in Minuean to » form with @ 
thinned consonant, (h) euch as we find in Salaean, without possessing the 
other phenomena of West Semitic speech. If the form af the verbs in 
thesy names had really boon West Semitic, we should expect to find the 
ior ¢ vowel after the second radical, wheresa we only find it in names of 
whick the verb contains weak radicals, Other names have a and » vownls, 
at Yoshorum, Yeohubum. Just os we have in Minsean ond Sabeean, the 
dialects of neighboring cities, both the « and A causative stem, go they 
may have existed in Akkadian ond Amorite, kindred dialects. 











Tt is altogether probable that history was then simply repeating 
iteelf, and that the Amorifes, close kindred of the East Semitic 
Aldenadians, if not identical with them, had in earlier centuries for 
the same reason caused their language to be generally used. Ti 
this ix not the true explanation, the only alternativo is that the 
Amorites were an altogether illiterate people, wholly dependent 
upon their distant kinsmen, the AkKadians, for culture. It is un- 
thinkable that these people should have had a high civilization of 
their own in the West earlier than the Akkadian and then have 
permitied the Akkadian Jangusge to supplant their own a¢ a 
modium of communication, while they continued to live mm the 
or they were uncultured. Tho evidence for the Hast Semite theory 
is at present the more weighty, but whichever horn of the dilemma 
is chosen it proves 2 serious obstacle to Professor Clay's hypotheses 
The results of his researches which promise to be valid, so far from 
proving the antiquity and originality of West Semitic civilization, 
make it probable that that civilization contained a larger East 
Semitic element than we had supposed. 

6. Perhaps the phase of the theory which strikes the student of 
the history of religion aa most surprising is the contention con- 
cerning the origin of the Ishtar cult. If I understand correctly, it 
is that at some time in the fifth millennium 5. c. there ruled at 
Aleppo a queen named Ashirta,“* whose paramour was Tammuz, 
the king of Erech, The morala of this queen were like those of 
Cleopatra of Egyptian fame, if not worse; but she was very popular, 
was deified, and from Aleppo and Erech her worship epread over 
the whole Semitic world. What is the ground for this remarkable 
claim? Ti appears to be based, so far us the present writer can 
divine, (1) On the mention of a deity Tichpak (or Ishtar) from the 
land of Aleppo in a text which was probably written during the 
dynasty of Agaide.’ (2) On the fact that in the dynastic lista the 
name of Tammuz occurs in a dynasty of mythical kings of Erech,” 
yA ESE 

Empire of the Amorites, p. 171 if. | 

‘" Barton, Miscellaneous Rabylonien Inscriptions, no. 1, rill, 6; ef. p. IL 
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and (3) on the further fact that in the Gilgames ‘Epic Ishtar is 
said to have married Tammuz, and that a marital relation between 
them is presupposed in other myths and im hymns. All this seems 
to assume that the names Ashirta and Ishtar are identical, that 
Achirta is the older form, that tho original form of Ishtar way 
Ashtar or Ashdar—a West Semitic form—and that the deity and 
her name were introduced into Babylonia from Amurra. This 
hypothesis appears to the writer untenable for the following 
TeSSONS : 





{1) The text which epeaks of the “Ishtar from Aleppo” wae 
found at Nippur, The “Ishtar from Aleppo” was worshipped at 
Nippur, as the text distinctly states, There is no evidence to con- 
neet her with Erech. - 

(2) It has been recognized by echolars for many years” that 
goddess Ashirta or Ashura wne worshipped by the Amorites im 
Palestine in the fourteenth century 5. c., that her chars cteristics 
were identical with those of Astarte, with whom she was confused 
by some copyists of the Old Testament, Her name sppears s to have 
heen developed ont af the posts that figured im mpeient Semitic 
sanctutries and was identical in origin with that of the god Ashur 
af Assyria and Athirat** of South Arabia. All the evidence for. 
the existence of the goddess Ashirta comes from documents written 
many centuries later than the date at which the assumed Queen of 
Aleppo is eupposed to have lived, and, in the judgment of at least 
one who haa given no little study to religions in general and the 
development of Semitic religion in particular, is a development of 


“Gee GO. F. Moore, Judges, in the Joter. Crit. Com. on Jud. 3: T,:and 
“ Ashera™ in Bacye Bib.; Budde in the New World, 6, Ti4, and the 
writer's Semitic Oriping, 244 ff. 5 

“ The evidence that Athirat was a goddess in Sonth Arable and the 
consort. of the god Wadd is much wtronger than ft wae when Femitie 
Origina was written, The Qatabanian fueeription, G), 1000, published by 
Nielsen in the Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatishon (feeellachafi, 1006, p. 
240 ff, interpreted in the Hght of GL 282, lines 7, 8, where the month of 
Athiraé is aimilar to the month of the goddess Shama, seems to me to put 
the matter beyond dispute. Some Arabists have tried to make ont that 
the word afAiraé in thee inacriptions referred only to = cultus object, but 
such a contention reunlta from « fmilure to appreciate the bearing and 
force of the evidence. That Athirat was a deity is certainly put beyond 
dispute by GL 1602 (Rhodokanakis, Xatahenische Texte, p. 5Tf.), in 
which as the consort of the god ‘Amm offerings are made to ber. 
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‘mruch Inter date than the name Ishtar, Professor Clay seema to 
‘hold that the name Astarte or Ishtar is derived from Ashirts, His 
Jonguage ia, “ Metathesis could have taken place and Ashirta or 
Asbrat became Ashtar. Subsequently whon the etymology had been 
lost sight of, the feminine ending could have been added, when 
Ashtar became Ashtarta.” © 

(3) In reulity the names Ashirta and Ishtar come from two quite 
distinet Semitie roots, na the writer pointed out in the Jovrean 
of this Society in 2911." Ashirta is from the root [wn or ‘afera, 
a root hy which a sacred post was designated, both in East Semitic, 
Pat Senin, an5 ‘Routh Bamitic. In wll three regions the post 
; deified: among the East Semites it became the god Ashur; 
amoug the West Semitea, the goddess Ashirta or Ashera ; among the 
South Semites Athirat; but among them all the initial R was 
maintained, Indeed, except in late Punic inscriptions, written 
after contact with foreigners had brought their language to a point 
of decay, I have been able to find no well authenticated cases of the 
confusion of R and Y. ‘These two sounds were very distinct in 
a page hegredhcrsenepionn aren ged Ageia Even in 
Akkadian and Assyrian, fram which both sounds had apparently 
disappeared, a distinct difference waz maintained in the spelling of 
words derived from rocte which contained these respective gut- 
turala, To ask one to believe that a name beginning with & 
became changed in its epelling to y in Akkadian, which had lost 
beth letters, and from there was sdopted in the latter form over 
a law of Semitic phonetics. 

This theory of the identity of these two names also overlooks the 
fact that the name Ishtar is one of a very email ciass of Semitic 
words in which a M has been inserted after the second radical.” 
If it were derived from Ashirte, the root of which is “tin and the 7M 
the feminine ending, we should have to suppose, as Professor Clay 
does, that a metathesis had taken place between this feminine 
ending and the last radical of the stem—an unheard of thing in 

















™ Bmpire of the Amorites, p. 174. 

“Vol, 31, p. 355 @. 

' The writer has treated the matter fully in Hebraico, 10, 1593, pp. 
@2T1; Kemitio Origin, 1002, p. 2M. and “The Etymology of Ishtar,” 
fA08, 31, 1911, pp. 346-350. 
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Semitic Grammar—and that then thia West Semitic word, which 
had lost its feminine ending in this way, and had had its initial 
8 changed to 9 , was taken back in this transformed fashion into 
its own West Semitic territory again in the mame ‘Astarte and 
given an additional 7 cx: anaitiog Smthtws ending: Ashirta and 
Ishtar come from different roota (7vin (fr) and “ir) and belong 
to altogether distinct norms of noun formation. 

(4) It is claimed that in early forms of Babylonian writing the 
name Ishtar ia often written As-far; in particular that the:-name of 
a Semitic king of Kish, who ruled shortly before the time of Sargon 
of Agade, wna written Hn-bi-Ai-far.“ The present writer is 
sceptical as to any occurrence of the name of the goddess in early 
Babylonian inscriptions which can properly be read Ad-far, and he 
ie particularly sceptical of the propriety of eo reading the ideogram 
by which the name of the goddess in the name FEn-bi-Ishler ie 
designated.” However, were we to grant the legitimacy of the 
reading aé-lar or ai-der, that would not prove the name of the 
goddess to be of West Semitic origin. It would indicates no more 
than that we have here the primitive Semitic spelling, not yet 
affected by later Akkadian peculiaritics. The. Arabie form of the 
hame is ‘olhiar and the Ethiopie form, ‘aster; one could aceord- 
ingly as plausibly infer from a spelling aj-iar » South Semitic ag 
n West Semitic origin. 

(6) The theory that Tammuz and Ishtar were sovereigns who 
were deified overlooks the palpable distinction between myth and 
history." Every historian, whether he deals with the seenlar or 


“ Mmpire of the Amorites, p. 172. 

™ For the sign see Thureau-Dangin, Récherches aur Vorigine de Péoriture 
cundiforme, no. 54: and the writer's Origin end Derelopment of Babylonian 
Writing, no, 371. 

“A good example of the misleading character of our author's treatment 
af mythica) material ie bis assumption (Aecbrew Deluge Story im Cunei- 
form, p. 440,), among many other assumptions of a kimtred nature, that 
Tammuz is 4 historical person because « text translated by Zimmern says 
that Kis mother's name waa Zertu (or Sirdw), He further infers that 
Tummuz was Semitic because Zeriu is Semitic. While in the context he 
neceaga ies that Tema was 8 god of vegetation, he does not peroeivt that 

eer (or sir, if this reading is right, of which there is doubt) i» the 
Akkadian siru, “seed “ (Hebrew F7t), aul that the myth is a statement 
that vegetation a horn of o seed One would have thought that the eub- 
mequent statement, which is quoted in the ame work, p. 46, that Tasmemnd 
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the religious history of an ancient people, knows that the begin- 
nings of that history are shrouded in myth, and that, while it is 
sometimes bard to draw the line accurately between the two, by 
“xperience he learns to do it with tolerable surety. There are cer- 
tuin broad principles which ean be discerned. One of these is that 
when reigns upon the earth are assigned to deities, one muy be sure 
that he is dealing with myth, not history. Another is that when 
excessively long reigns are assigned to monarchs, the narrative ts 
partly, if not altogether mythical. Thus we have no difficalty in 
perceiving that the reigns assigned to Kronos and Zeus in Hesiod’s 
purely mythiesl. Similarly we recognize at once as mythical the 
18,000 yeara,” as well aa the Ti-huang or “ terrestrial emperors” 
who followed them; also the Jén-huang or “human emperors” 
who were nine brothers, who were followed by the Wu-lung or 
“five dragone™; the thirteen families of Yin-ti or “nest-builders” 
and the Sui-jin, or “ fire-producers.” 

No serious scholar now thinks of these names aa other than 
mythical. The names in this so-called dynasty of Kish are of the 
sam# order: Zugagub, the scorpion, who ruled 849 years; Galumun, 
the lamb, who ruled 900 years; Etana, the shepherd who went to 
heaven, who ruled 635 years; Enmenuna, the exalted hero, who 
ruled 900 years; Lugalbanda, the shepherd, who ruled 1200 years; 
Tammuz, the hunter, who ruled 100 year, and the rest—it takes 
no argument to prove that these are ull mythical, To think other- 
wise is to ignore the well-known working of the mind of early man 
as we now know it from many parts of the world. 

(6) Again this theory proposes an origin for the Semitic Ishtar 
cult that is contrary to the workings of the mind of man in early 
religions. It supposes that the deified sovereigns of one tribe of 
Semites were adopted as deities by all other tribes of Semites in 





nn 
wus born undar a tree, would have given him a clue to the correct inter: 
pretation, as ft is natural that seed which falls from trees should sproat 
teder a tree. One familiar with the waye of myth-makers could not for 
a moment regard these statements as history. 

"See F. Hirth, Ancient History of Chins, 1911, p. 329 and E TC. 


prehistoric time. Primitive religions neither originuted nor apread 
in that way, Men were everywhere animistic. SSE wcees ippe 
the principal spirit of its habitat, As @mall sectior of the tribe 
silaestgd] ko’ othan sachets ithes carded: <bab! wecsbite aati 

gratting it on to “ie worship of the epirits where they settled, but 








sa hei: gacueteal ‘dwelling labs Tahtaie-e! gave coaatien bt 
whole Semitio world—is the one divine nume that hos survived 
from the primitive Semitic cradlelaml, which, as we have seen, 
cnonot hive been Amurru. RINE SOE Tere RTT ES 
represented by this mythical dynasty, To suppose that the Amorites, 
living in one corner of the Semitic field, imposed their religion. on 
all the other Semitic tribes at that stage of the world’s history, 
without conquest, is contrary to all analogy, The only possible 
parallel to such a supposition would be the spread of the cuit of 
the Virgin over western Europe, but the circumstances there were 
very different. Old religions were decaying, a new and higher 
civilizstion waa sweeping the country as the new religion, Chris 
tianity, came in. Tho cult of the Virgin: was, welecined 93\0he 
supplied the place of the goddesses: prev ipped. No 
Wah ichiewehdl peescan’ cam Abid Uisek Chaps, wea. onicpastisl: te eis 
in the Semitic world of the fourth or fifth millennium 1, c, 

(7) A final reason for thinking that this mythological: dynasty 
did not reign at Aleppo is that the Semites, whether Amorites or 
others, appear not to have obtained possession of the place until 
after the reign of Rimush, the sen of Sargon, the founder of the 
dynusty of Agade. At least its Patesi in the reign of Rimush 
veems to have borne the Sumerian name Lugal-ushum-gal,** al 
though the end of the name is broken off. We are commeliod be 
conclude, therefore, that thie theory is negatived by all the evidence 
available. 

‘7. The Isst point that we shall notice is the claim that the 
traditions at the beginning of the book of Genesis were not bors 
rowed by the Hebrews from Babylonia and did not originate in 
Mesopotamia, but are many of them native to Amurrn. 

If the points already discussed huve established any valid con- 
clusions. = SEES SO Sennen) cee Cie a It seema 


™ Bee UMES, v, no. BA, col xxii and iy, 194, 














beat, however, to devote a little space to it, as some points are 
involved thut have not yet been touched upon. | 

‘It should be noticed at the beginning that in his discussion of 
these traditions Professor Clay has brought to light some pomte 
hitherto overlooked, whieh put some phases of the traditions in new 
perspective and which must be welcome to all seekers after truth. 
These points; however, cannot be discussed here. 

His contention for the Amorite origin of these stories Tests on 
what he styles « “four-fold argument”: 1. That the Amorites 
wore not influenced either by Egyptian civilization or by Baby- 
Babylonia; 2, An argument from climate; 3. From the names of 
tiona These arguments cannot here be followed into all the devious 
ways whither they wind in Professor Clay’s Origin of the Biblical 
Traditions, but the nature of some of them must be pomted out. 

One may grant on the authority of Profeesor W. Max Miiller 
that the Babylonian creation myth influenced the Egyptians and 
that it was carried thither by Amorites; that is all very probable, 
for we have archeological evidence that Amorites were at Gezer on 
the border of Egypt about 2500 n. c, 

That does not prove that they originated the traditions. The 
previous disnuscion, If linguistic evidence has any weight at all, 
the Amorites were East Sumites and not West Semites. It iss 
fallacy to wssume that they were West Semites because we first 
learned of them in the West. Amorite names in the West are, 
however, evidence of Babylonian or East Semitic infiunnce in the 
West, and not rica versa. Considerable evidence has been offered 
on that point; more will be offered. soon. Thea same i true of the 
names of deities, Nisaba, Dagan, Khani, Adad, Nobu. If they 
are Amorite—and in the case of Dagan, Adad and Nissba the 
to the West. Nisaba was, 20 far ac we know, unknown in the West 
Nabu is an Akkadian deity who was carried to more than ane 
point in the West. The attempt to make him a West Semitic deity, 
because his name is found in two placenames besides Mount Nebo 
in Palestine, while it is only found in Babylonia aa the name of a 
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god at Borsippa, appears to me to misconeeive the bearing of the 
facts, Apparently the name wes attached to Palestinian localities 
because of the existence at these places of ahrines of this god: Such 
a place would be called in Akkadian Bit-Nabu and in Hebrew 
Reth-Nebo. Those who have visited Mount Nebo will remember 
thut there ate two sacred cairns on the mountain, one half-way up 
and one at the top.” In the lapse of time the element beth was 
omitted from the name and only Nebo remained. If it ovcurred as 
the name of but one place in the West, historical analogy might be 
urged in favor of the view that the West waa hia home; but fwo 
places spoil the argument. Lf our author's inferences were sound, 
we could prove that Ireland was settled from the North American 
continent, because there are fifteen Dubling in the United States 
and Canada and only one in Ireland; a fortiori we could prove 
that England had been settled from these two American countries 
hecanse they contain no less than twenty-two Yorks while England 
has only one! Moreover, the god Nabu can be traced in Babylonia 
in the time of Hammurabi,” several hondred years earlier than 
any of these names can be traced in Palestine. Justrow supposed ™ 
that that monarch tried to suppress his worship in favor af that 
of Marduk, It would seem not improbable that some influence of 
this sort restrained the worship of Nabu in Babylonia as it did not 
become generally popular until the Inte Assyrian and Neo-Baby- 
lonian periods. The mythological connections of Naba seem to 
link him with Lagesh in early Babylonian times,** and his Semitic 
ca ease wae ollen expressed by the Sumerian ideogram’ SPA, 
an abbreviation of “PA-SAQ, “ Chief-divine-scribe,” 9 deity whose 
worship is traceable at Lagash from 3000 to 2500 nc, His name 
was also sometimes designated by the ideogram “AQ, the ideogram 
of a Sumerian deity traceable in the recently published tablets 
from Fara," the date of which is probably as early as 3200 2. c. 
What connection with these places these facts may indicate, we 
cannot now tell, though it is probable that in some way Nabw fell 
“Sijee Barton, 4 Yaavs Wonleting te Bile Lead micas 
orig rton, andering im Bible Lands, ilustration opp. 
: iti references in King, Letfera ond Jnscriptions of Hammurabi, 3, 

«Religion of Babylonia and Asyria, p. 125 ff. (German ed 1, 119). 

See the writer's Sketch of Semitic Origina, pp. 210-232. 

“See Deimal'y Wirtechaftteste aus Fara, Pp. 20 (index) for references, 
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heir to the fonctions of these earlier gods, That he was in Baby- 
lonis before the time of Hammurabi is clear. He may have been 
eatried thither by Amorites, but it may have been by their kinsmen 
the Akkadians. 

Amorites may have conquered Babylonia, but they did not ap- 
parently invade it from the West Semitic world. ‘They were East 
Semites and did not migrate to the West Semitic lands until 
Babylonia was over-crowded and it was necessary to seck new out- 
lets, The inference that men would not migrate from the region 
of the rich alluvium to the less fertile regions of the West, overlooks 
the fact that euch migrations are continually being made from 
over-crowded centres of population. Qur own alkali deserta have 
heen peopled, irrigated, und redeemed through economic necessity 
created in that way, Disestrous wars also force such migrations. 
Thus Jews migrated from Palestine to parts of Arabia after the 
unsuccessiul rebellion of Bar GCochaha, 132-135 «, p, 

Een eae ee fis negument frome. climmatey Evetsence Oiny )ae 
rightly called attention to a mistake which several Assyriologists 
who had never been in Babs losin, ted sade=-e oniatake -whicks the 
present writer had noticed long ego—vix.: the error of thinking 
that the overflow of the rivers and the rainy season both came in 
the winter. The rainy season is the winter and the overflow of the 
tivers takes place m the spring and summer, I think Clay is, 
however, too confident that the present seanty rainfall can be used 
og @ hard end fast rule for ancient times. The whole desert and 
in late geologic time, well watered, and it is not easy to tell just 
when the present arid period began. The cutting off af all trees 
also affects the rainfall, so that it may have been greater in ancient 
times, when extensive palm-orchards filled the alluvium, than now. 
However, Professor Clay’s general statement with reference to 
and dZimmern and others have doubtless tried to rationalize the 
creation myth into too close a reflection of the yearly succession of 
seasons. This fact does not, however, disprove the Babylonian 
origin of the creation myth nor even make euch origi doubtful. 
The yearly overflow of the rivera creates all the conditions of 
struggle with an inland sea necessary to keep vividly in mind the 
fact that the sea had to be overcome, hedged in, dyked, and barred 
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before arable land could be obtamed to cultivate. Winter brought 
thunderstorms and winds"‘—the natural weapons of a god in o 
fight. It waa not difficult, in developing a poetic story, to put the 
two together. The only error of the explainers of the myth is their 
supposition that all its elements must occur in one season of the 
year, When we turn to Amurru, it is unpossible to find « single 
natural ‘condition -tosuggest the myth-to the human mind. The 
sa there is never 6 menace and there is absolutely nothing to eug- 
gest that it had to be conquered before land could be formed. 

In applying his knowledge of climate to the delnge story, Pro- 
feseor Ulay seems to aim a more deadly blow to ite Babylonian 
origin, for the Babylonian account of that expressly states that it 
was caused by rain and in Babylonia it rains only in winter and 
then the average rainfall ia but two or three inches. If, however, 
in primitive times an unusually heavy rain wecurred in March, 
when the Tigris begins to rise, such ag Peters witnessed in 1889, 
and this rain was followed by a summer of disastrously high water, 
it wouid be sufficient to give rise to the story that the deluge waa 
eansed by rain. Modern climatic conditions, therefore, fully ac 
count for the Babylonian origin of the story. 

Pinches had elsuned as evidence of the: Babylonian origin of the 
sdchonh wis itionme) wh Uke guye siturmen: to ccle Eocstieae 
and Hit was in Amurru!™ If Amurro is moved to within «fer 
miles of the beginnings of Babylonia, all argument becomes absurd. 
If Amurru ison the Euphrates, all arguments against a Babylonian 
origin ure also arguments against an Amorite origin. Tf this is 
not true, then we have 4 case analogous to Homer not being written 
by Homer, but by another man of the same name! The claim that 
the mention of the fig tree in one of the earlier versions of the 
Delage proves its Amorite origin, because the Ag is not indigenous 
to the Babylonian alluvium ™ but is indigenous to- Palestine end 
Syria, appears to be based on the fact that the fig did not enter 
extensively into commerce in Babylonia. It is o mistake, however, 
to think that it was unknown there. In the time of Gudea it was 











ee ee ee 
“See Poters, Vippur, 1, 258 ff. where onn that occurred on March 15th 
ia deecribel—a time after the Tigris has begun to risa. 
" Origin of the Biblicel Traditions, p. 164. 
“ Orivin of the Biblical Traditions, pp. 176-178, 





not only known, but apparently cultivated, for at the dedication of 
the temple Eninun, after it was rebuilt, Guiles brought for the 
affering to the god “ honey, butter, wine, milk, grain, olive-oil and 
figs ~ . . dates, and grapes.""" Since the offerings to these local 
gods consisted of products of the region, we are compelled to re- 
gard the fig a3 one of these 

Again, among the offerings at Gudea’s dedication of the temple 
of the goddess Bau, we find “ fig-tree birds” listed.” ‘These were, 
perhaps, fig-cakes ** made in the form of birds. However this may 
be, the mention of figs in Cylinder B definitely testifies to the 
presence of the fig in Babylonia. Tt seems never to have been ex- 
tensively cultivated there but was, apparently, a delicacy and, as 
such, waa offered in sucrifice to the gods. 

A closer exumination of the reference to figs in the Deluge tablet 
reveals the fact that that text presupposes juat these conditions. 
The tablet opene with the statement that estrangement had oo- 
curred between men and their god. “From their assemblage the 
god waz absent.” Later it is anid: “ In their assemblage he spoke 
of desolations: “Let the fig tree for the people be cut off; may 
their bellies lot the plant be wanting.” ™ A little further on it is 
related that the grain crop was cut off. Now neither in Palestine 
nor in Babylonia is the fig the chief article of diet; in both coun- 
tries grain is the etaff of life. The conditions presupposed in this 
Deluge text seem to me clearly to be these: Men have foraaken 
their god and are consuming the figs, a delicacy that should have 


= See Cylinder B, iii, 15-21. 

™ See Statue EF, v, 12, and vii, 20. 

“The ideogram s@MA in such connections designated not the fig tree, or 
the wood of a fig tree, bot fige Ci. Keilechrifttets ous Rophatkoi, v, 
po J, ii, 24, where guala is offered to gods along with bread, Z1Z-gratn, 
and cheese, Further on in the same text (35, 36) eeMA is replaced by 
geIN-Hi-«, “fruiia,” which aro pot into haskete- Cf. alu the note on 
p. 54 of Gammer's Das Actitieche Ritual dea Popanitri von Homans, 
Lelpaig, 1924. The fig-rokes whieh Guiea offered to the goddess Bau are 
prolubly similar to those offered centurice later in Palestine to = kindred 
poddesa (Jer. T: 18), but the Aig Gourishes also in South Arabia (2wemer, 
Arabia the Credic of falam, p. S57 and P. W. Harrison, The Arch at Home, 
p- 50), where it ia aa auch at home os in Palestine, and doubtless the use 
af fig-cakes in the cult of the goddras was brought from Arabia, the Semitic 
crulle Land, and formed = feature of that worship in all the countries into 
which Semites migrated. 

© 4 Hebrew Deluge Story in Cunciform, pp. 151%. and 55 ff. 
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been offered to deity. Au punish sha fio wie ty eee 
robbing the god were first taken away, then the grain, their own 
norma) sustenines, was cut off. This picture of events is thor- 
oughly in harmony with Babylonian conditions as they are revealed 
to us by Gudea, so that the necessity for supposing a Syrian back- 
ground to the text disappears. The archaic form (eina, inatenil of 
the later iifiu, ia more adequately explained as old Akkadian than 
as Hebrew? If Amurrn is kept where it was situated, when 
Professor Clay first began to write about it, its physical conditions 
ure such ws to preclude the possibility that the flood story originated 
init. Professor Clay apparently realizes this, and does not try fo 
comieet the origin of the story with the Lebanon region, but sug 
geste a Central Asiatic origin, 

In diseussing the origin of the story of the Garden of Eden, the 
author has seemingly an easier task, for the parallels hitherto found 
in Babylonian literature to that story are by no moans as close aa 
Eices fo the Bocounts of the Creston and Deluge, He pases in 
review the different Habylonian paralle . fl 
Man which different scholars have thought they found and, a we 











Ezekiel that Tyre Waa in « Bden, the gettia of God * (Exe 23: 
is) and Amos's intimation that Damascus held the sceptre af 
the “ house of Eden” lead him to aay: “Certainly the Amorites 
or Hebrews never thought of placing the Garden of Eden in ‘the 
plain of Shinar.’""* The opinion of Sir Willinm Wileocks, who 
has worked in Babylonin as an engineer, that civilization could not 
have originated in the lower alluvium, but might have originated 
on the Euphrates above Hit, appears to our author as establiahing 
the probability that Eden was in Amurry. “It was.” he says, 
“from this land that the Semites moved into the alluvium when 
it was ready to receive man.” 

Does this reading of the evidence do justice to the facta? tt 
does not seem to the present writer that it does. Take for satanle 


"For the fig in later Bahyloulan ritual, ef ra) 

mimen, Beri: 
Aenutniss der bobylanischen Religion, no, 60, 13, and Boisairr, Denne 
aeyriens réigtifs aux présages, St, 25; ond 269, &- also his Choir de textes 


rélatife d ia divination sstyro-botylonionmne, 
sla Melamer, 646, mo. 4837 = 1, 255 end i, 25, 1 50, 2; 


“Origin of the Riblical Trodifiong, p. 116, 





with which Tyre had traded mentions (Eze, 27:23) Haran, Oxnneh 

(a slizhtly corrupted form of the name Calneh), Eden, and the 
traffickers of Sheba. Now in Gen. 10:10 (J*) Calnch ie said to 
have been one of the principal cities of Shinar, being classed with 
Babylon, Erech, and Accad (Agade), Calneh was, then, m the 
alinvium and in ihe enumeration of Ezekiel, he etarts at Harran 
and brings Eden in between Calneh and Sheba just where the 
southern part of the alluvium lies. ‘That wo have not been able 
to identify Cuineh with any Babylonian city thus far excavated, 
does not weaken the force of thia fact. There seems, then, no 
part of the Rabylonian alluvium oz Eden, & word which es ¢din 
or ¢dinnw he heard the Babylonians neing continually. Here is 
one Hebrew who thought of Eden as in the alluvium.” 

It has also long seemed to the present writer that the author of 
Gen. 2: LO ff. (J*) held the same belief. The passage in which he 
describes the Garden of Eden and the rivers which isewe out of it 
is notoriously difficult of interpretation, but a part of the diffi- 
culties: which scholars have encountered have arisen because they 
attributed too exact peographical knowledge to a writer who lived 
in Palestine far from the great rivers. One point is, however, cer- 
tainly clear: the writer believed the Garden of Eden to have been 
within the neighborhood of the Tigris anid Euphrates rivers. 
Gunkel and Skinner ((Fenesis, ad. loc.) think he placed Eden in 
Armenis near the sources of the rivers, because he eays they “ went 
out,” xy¥°, from the Garden, and #¥° is employed of the rise of 
4 stream at ifs source, as in Ex. 17:6; Nu. 20:11: Eve. 47:1. It 
might with equa! force be argued, however, from the language of 
the passage that the Garden was at the confluence of the rivers, 








“The Targum, Eusebius and Jeroma identified Calneh with Cieaiphan; 
the Talmud (Yom 10a), with Nippur; {cf. Neubauer, (Féographie du 
Talmed, p. 346); modern echolure, with the Sumerian Kal-enu, ealled br 
Akkadisne Zirlaka or Zarilab—a city which Pinches thinks to be near 
Ereeh and Johus near Babylon. However ignorant of ite exact Jocation we 
may he, Ezekiel and J* knew that it was in Bebylonia. ; 
W. R. Harper (Amos ond Hosea in (00, p20) and others identify 
Exekiel's Eden with Bit-Adini on the Euphrates mentioned tm the Ascyrian 
royal annals. Geographically Bit-Adinf does not ft, and the initial “a 
of Adini ia « phonetic stumbling block. 


since they are said to separate themselves, (77e") and became 
four heads (PWT), Le. beginnings or sources (cf. Isa, 49:91: 
44: 4,26; Prov. 8:20), In other words the author may have in- 
tended to suggest that in thought he was following the rivers from 
the Garden up to their beginnings or sources, since he distinetly 
places the sourees outside the Garden, Other commenta 

taken views similar to those of Gunkel and Skinner, boots att aa 
found difficulty in identifying the rivera Pishon and Gihon. Ser 
eral have thought that by Gibon the author meant the Nile, because 
- si it compassed the whole land of Cush; others (as & g. 














Ngaeres Ganges. It is very improbable, : aH Holzinger hua noted, 
that any Hebrew writer posseszed any knowledge of India seven Or 
eight centuries before Christ, Assyriologists have ur 





the J supplementer intended to place Eden in Babylonia: thus thus 
Delitzsch (Paradies) identified the Pishon and Gihon with canals 
in northern Babylonia; Jensen (Kosmofogie) laid emphasis on the 
fact that the Babylonian Paradise wae on an island “ at the mouth 
of the rivers,” while Haupt (Proc. Am. Or. Soe. 1804), by com- 
paring the Biblical writer's statements with ancient Assyrian and 
Nile, In the judgment of the present writer this view is correct. 
The uncients had but the vaguest notions of the geography of dis- 
tant regions, ‘Thue Alevander the Great thonght, when he came to 
the Indus, that he had reached the upper courses of the Nile (ef, 
Arrian, iv, 1; Strabo, § 496). Most modem interpreters attribute 
to the ancients 4 far more accurste geographical knowledge than 
they ponsesacd. 

Leaving out of account, then, the Gihon, we easily identify the 
Pishon with the Persian Gulf and Red Sea becatse it “flows around 
the whole land of Havilah ” (the Arabic haulin, a tegion of eouth- 
west Arabia), a Biblical name for South Arabia (Gen. 23; 18). 
The writer in Genesis clearly intended to place Eden where the 
Tigris, Euphraies and the Persian Gulf come together, viz: in 
southern Babylonia. There is certainly no spot in Amurm which 
fits this terminology. This location of Eden is confirmed by Gen. 
1i: 72, which says that before building the Tower of Babel united 


ealled “ithe lower sea where the sun rises,” i. e. the eastern sea, 
men, in journeying from Southern Babylonia to Babylon would 
Hebrews who thought of placing Eden in the ‘ plain of Shinar.’ 
Amos's reference to Eden is not eo easy to understand; he may 
have intended a locality near Damascus (Harper, Amos and Hosea, 
p. 18), or his worda may be simply figurative. Damusets is 4 
splendid oasis. Arahio writers in later time have often compared 
it to Parndise. Is it not posible that Amos was anticipating 
them? ‘That he did not intend to be taken literally, but was 
speaking in metaphor? Our author says: “It would be difficult 
to understand how any intelligent resident of Western Asia. could 
evidence averywhere in sight of his colossal doings, in hie efforte 
to harness the two rivers, it is inconceivable that the ancient could 
lived there. Jt ia difficult to conceive how even an intelligent 
Babylonian could have come to such belief” The author of 
these sentences appears to have overlooked the fact that im the 
sixth tablet of the Babylonian Creation Epic,"* which was recovered 
by Dr. Andrae at Ashur, we are told in lines 1-26 how Ea created 
mankind and in lines 27-60 how the first dwelling of men and 
rods was established at Babylon. ‘The description furnishes, at a 
number of points, parallela to Genesie: a garden is mentionod, and 
there are “ watchers " who remind one of the cherubim. True, the 
garden according to this account contains a great temple with its 
xiggurat which “touches the celestial ocean ”—a feature which cor- 
responds to the Tower of Babel in Genesis 11:2. Whether the 
story of Paradise in Genesis has any connection with the passage 

















"The Hebrew ie D7T7. literally, “from the east.” RV trannlates 1 
“east.” apparently because the same expression cocure in Gen. 13: 11, 
where the contert seems to require that it be translated “east.” Every 
Hoebralst knows, however, that the normal meaning of the preposition 72 
is“ from.” and that in the great majority of its occurrences in the O.'T- 
it has that manning. It iw safe to wesume therefore that |t means “ from” 

"= Origin of the Hiblioal Traditiona, p. 114. 

T For translaiiona see the 4th edition of Archervlogy and the Bible or 
Langdon's Babylonian Epic of Creation. 
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ot not, the lines show that an “ intelligent Babylonian as wall as 
two Hebrews held the belief that Paradise was in the “plain of 
Shinar.” Those who copied, read, and believed this myth con- 
stituted « great multitude who entertained the same belief. | 

There were in Babylonian mythology several conceptions of 
Paradise, One of these represented it ag a mountain. It has been 
thought by some that Ezekiel, who wrote in Babylonia, was influ- 
enced by more than one of these Babylonian mytha™ 

However this may be, the present writer -has long thought that 
there ore traceable both in some of the Babylonian and in some of 
the Biblical conceptions of Paradise older ideas: The tree with its 
frait and its primitive society seem to go back to a pre- 
Arabian oasis life." In some of the Babylonian deseriptions: of 
Pararlice there ure aleo, doubtless, conceptions which the Sumeri 
brought into the country from their earlier home, ‘The are 
holds, however, no brief for either of these views: he is ‘only da- 
sirous of discovering the truth, and, to that end, asks of himself 
und nn that ail evidence bo fairly reinteenecez ire as 











draws. from Babylonian climate.” 

" Seu Skinner, Genesis, p. OT fl. 

™ Hemitic Origina, p. 04. 

“A plausible argument could be made in favor of the thesia that the 
author of Genvste 2: 104. was preserving in his description of the location 
of the Garden of Eden (7! j3) 4 traditional memory of Gu-edin, the 
feld which playa enoh « prominent part in the history of the city of 
Lagach from 3200 to 240 = c. That fleld is frequently called the gaw 
which waa beloved of the God Ningiran—gan, being the same Semitic word 
as the Hebrew 43. For this reason the Gu-edin might easily becomé (n 
the tradition Gan-elin. The river Pishon could plausibly be derived from 
Pasir, the tame of & canal and pool mentioned by Entemena | Alahaster 
Tablet ir, *) hy supposing that the + of Pasir had teen changed into the 
corresponding Liquid «. Gihon (3) might easily to a corruption of 
Gracin, part of the Sumerian name of a canal at Lagaah often ombbed 
Lum-ma-girene-ta (ase, g. Entemena, Cone A Hi, 20; ¥. 9, 10; Cons B ¥, 
12, 32, 3). At Lagash, too, there waa a: sacred forest that would eters. 
spond to “the tree in the midst af the garden * (Entemena, Alabaster 
Tablet v, 4; Doormocket F, 28; Urkongrime, Lanumt, il, 12). All the elements 
of Eden ate present, so far os phyaical « are coucerned, and 
all the names of physica! objecta. Only Adam, Bye, the earpent and the 
Fall are lacking, Bren these are possibly present by implication, for the 
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treated. hero is no evidence that divine names common to Baby- 
lonis and the West were current in the West before they were 
current in Babylowia. It is pure assumption to say that they were. 
Such linguistic evidence av we have, as has been said above, points 

With reference to our author’s last argument from literary and 

istic considerations, two or three things should be suid. 

(1) The attempt to secure an etymology for the Sumerian word 
apww from the Hebrew CDW, and especially from late post-exilic 
uses of CDK in Proverbs and Maceabean Pealms, and on the basis 
of this to explain eps as a West Semitic loan word in Babylonia, 
mening “end,” “extremity,” “ boundary,” will probably convince 
no one. Apsu is applied in Sumerian, as many passages show, to 






“the subterranean waters” It occurs in the inscriptions of Ur- 
ning in the sense of “ reservoir” or “ pool.” Eannatum employs 
it of the subterranean waters He calls the god Tammuz (the god 


of vegetation) ‘dumu-si-ru-ab—“'Tammus of the Deep.” The 
name ‘Tammur means “son of life” or “living son." Ab-ew or 
Zwab means * wise father” or * great father.” The combination 
ig partly Semitic and partly Sumerian. The Sumerian word for 
father is ad; ab is Semitic. This combined phrase ab-zu is evidence 
of the mixed character of the population of Lagash at the end of 
the fourth millennium s.c. The phrase *dumu-si-zu-ab graphically 
describes vegetation as the child of subterransan moisture. Thus 
the “waters under the earth” came to be regarded by the Baby- 
lonians- ng a “great” or a “wise” father of vegetation personified 
in Tammuz: Doubtless it was this thought, thus associated with 
the “ waters under the earth,” which fed Babylonians later, when 
they came to compose through childlike reflection a myth to ex- 
plain the origin of the world, to represent Apsu as the male pro- 





grain of Gan-edin was fruit forbidden to the men of Umma, their god 
Shara tempted them to take it, Ningiren was angry, and cast them ont of 
Gin-edin, Thereupon a boundary-ditch, a stele, and emblems of the pole 
wete Gilled into existence, like Chernbim, to keep them out. Tf euch 
coineitences, or half their wumber, could be found in Amurru, would it not 
bo regarded as proved that the Garden ef Eden was of West Semitic and 

Gee Tablets B. DP, and E. In his “Family Group 11,” he calle 
Fu-sh-bos-da, “the litte abyss.” 





of the part Apsu plays in the creation epic. As he waa still the 
“waters under the earth,” of course the dwellings of gods and man 
were constructed on his body. Whether this opsu has any con- 
nection with the Hebrew Dex, is more than doubtful. ‘The root 
of DEX seems not to occur in the other Semitic languages, Jewich 
Rabbis sometimes took it for the Greek des!" Tig meanings in 
Hebrew, where it is frequently employed as a synonym for the 
substantive-negative verb [x (e. g. in Isa. 41:12), make it diff 
cult to suppose that it has any connection with aban. It is proba- 
bly an off-shoot by metathesis of the root AON, Assyrian aadpu — 
Arabic ‘sf, meaning“ gather” in Hebrew and Assyrian, but “said” 
in Arahie. In any event, if it is in any way connected with absu, 
we muy be very sure the borrowing was from east to west and net 
from west to east, ) 
Again, with reference to the word muna in the creation epic, 
Professor Ciay commends the rendtring “roaring " given to the 
word by Smith, Delitzach, Dhorme, and myself, adding that it 
comes from the reot 15 “to murmur, roar.” which he aids is 
Hobrew and is not used in Babylonian. In-reality if can be shown 
that the root oor mon is probably primitive Semitic, that 
Tiamat, famtv, and O°7m are derived from #, and that when 
derivatives of it appear in cunciform they are not “ Hebrow words 
in cuneiform.” To derive these words from the root Onn, as, 
following Delitzsch and Jensen I once did, is wnsatinfe tory 
ae means desert, “waste.” ‘To deriva it, however, from 
Corman by means of a prefixed  —a eommon Semitic 
nown formation—thus making Tiamat and larntu “the Tourer,” is 
much more satisfactory, Hoffmann has poined out “ that the Red 
Sea littoral is in Arabie called Tihimat. ‘The word was prohably 
employed, therefore, in # similar sense in Arabic—a fact which 
shows it to have been primitive Semitic, singe it survived in both 
the eastern, western, and southern divisions of the Semitic people, 


™ See Jastrow, Dictionary of the Talmud. 104. 
= JAO8, 15 (1890), p, 2 
“ ZATW, 3. 118. 








ia being the case, its participle, mummu, wes not borrowed by 
the Babylonians from the West, but was native to early Akkadian 
specch. Though it became obsolete afterward, jnat as many words 
used in the Janguage of the time of Alfred the Great are no longer 
employed in England, it has survived to later time in the archaism 
of the creation poem and in the common Akkadian word laméu, 

Tn conclusion, the situation, as it appears to me, may be briefly 
summarixed as follows. ‘Professor Clay’s Anvarru-hypothesis is 
based partly on unproved assumptions and partly on mistaken in- 
terpretations of many minute details. His assumptions are 1. that 
the Amorites were West Semitic; 2. that the Akkadian of the time 
of Hammurabi and later gives us a full knowledge of the Akkadian 
of early times. His wrong emphasis leads him to build on small 
details without reference to the broader considerations by which 
these details should be interpreted. When so interpreted, the de- 
taila which he has accumulsted aseume on important part in a 
whole that is very different from the one conceived by him. Thus 
he has, I think, made it probable that some East Semitic words, 
which became obsolete in later Akkadian, survived in the West. 
His extensise study of proper names haz added much to our know!l- 
edge, It is clear, I thinic, that there is a type of proper name that 
ean probably be called Amorite which differs from the Akkadian 
type. It is this fact which leads me, in connection with other evi- 
dence already set forth in this article, to believe that the Amorites 
were not identical with the Akkadians, but were their East Semitic 
dnamen, who, about 2800 8, o. began to pour out from the Arabian 
desert, a semi-barbarous horde, and to try to gain a foothold in 
Babylonia. Some few of them did so, but the rest, being unable, 
swept westward, occupying the land between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean, surging on to the borders of Egypt. Spenking a 
dialert closely akin to Akkadian, on account of frequent intercourse 
between Amorites in Babylonia and those in the West, Amorites in 
the West adopted the Akkadian system of writing, which they 
distributed over the West and mediated to the Hittites. 

About 1800 », ¢. the Canaanites, who spoke a West Semitic lan- 
guage, began to pour into the country. These in turn, between 
1400 and 1800, were followed by the Arameans. Much a I dislike 
to differ from one with whom I have been so long and so intimately 
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facts as at present known to us." 





“Since this article wae completed Professor Sayce's “ Who were the 
Amorites!" in the September number of Ancient Egypt bas ujyeared 
fitenn who lived in the region of Harran wore dosiguated, Murri, Identi- 

| these Murri with the Amorites, and argues that the Amorites were 
Indo-Europeans. It ie quite true that the sign which has been read kar 
hes value of mur, and doubtless many Indo-Europeans were 
vincing, Tt also leaves entirely unexplained the large number of proper 
name in Babylonia and eleewhere which do not conform ts the Akkadian: 
typ*, a9 well as the ¢lements in these names, which appear to connect the 


rarer, convinces. If Ht should eventually prove to be on the right track, 
it would prove that the Amorites were not West Semitic! The deity 
Pagan would be = Mittanian earth-deity, degan (Gen. daghad), being the 
Mittanian word for “earth "; ef Forrer in ZOMG, 76, 206, A Hittite ori- 
is of the name is ky no menus necessary, wince « thorunghly good Semitle 
explanation of the name is equally possible. In Arabic dejana meana “ be 
coudy,” “rainy,” and dajn “ plentema rain," “ cloudy sky," “ mist,” while 
in Hebrew dagen means “corn” or “grain” and in New Hebrew the verb 
ments, Dagan mey well have been ao Semitic name for the raln god— 
® prominent Semitic deity, « Semitle origin for Dagum seems far more 
probable than w Hittite origin, 


‘WORDS OF DEFAMATION IN SANSKRIT LEGAL 
LANGUAGE 
E. Wasurvex Horerss 
Yate Unirensirr 


Gueex axp GoTHio worDs show that Vedic and legal nid, nind, 
‘-revile?’ was an Indo-European word and probably indicate a fairly 
ancient custom.* ‘Some of the oldest pre-legal rules have to do with 
defamatory expressions. ‘Compare AV. 4, 36, 1, yo no durasyad 
dipsde oa, * whoso shall abuse or seek to harm us’; TS. 2, 6, 10, 2, 
briimandya ni ‘pagureta nd nd Aansyil, ‘one should not abuse not 
injure a Brahman’; end the rules against ‘rough, parusa, lan- 
or some similar collec ion (SVB. 1, 5, 6, 9; M1, 204: Yaj. 3, 
292, the penance for yranting at or saying ‘thou’ to # priest). 
it is misapplied. Also a word legittme iy describing a person, ifm 
, if maliciously employed, # slanderous defamation : 


patitam patilaty ukipd cduram cdureli wl punah 
pacandt tulyadosah sydn mithyd dvirdosatam erajet 


* Tt a us much of a criminal offence to call an outcast an outonst or 
4 thief « thief as it is to commit the sm (of outcast or thief), and 
if the accusation is false the offence is twice as great” (Nir. 15, 
21; for doga aa crime, cf. na dosabhak, ‘ commits no crime, Vi. 5, 
188, ef). 

The old word nind (anindya, anedys) iz weed in a general sense 
rather than with precise fecal force (nindarho yatra nindynte, 
Fwhere one worthy of censure is censured,” M. 8, 14) and connotes 
only verbal disapproval. In the Rig Veda it is set against drwh 
(pahy disman druhd nide . - gradydt, RV. 4, 4, 15), which indicates 
malicious speech or action, always implying deceit and treachery 
(compare Germ. T'rvg and Avestan giwi-druj), With abhi, druk 
is especially malicious reviling and in legal language abhidroha 
interchanges with droha in the sense of akrofa, defamation (M. 8, 
71+ Vi. 5, 25) ; droghavdé is malicious; drohana is insultingly. So 

' Compare Grevk dvwker and Gothic ge-naitjan. Vedic ply, devepiyd, 
rte. *Tevile,’ (se soon eupplanted by other words. 
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dharsana, paribhava (abhibhava), ete., are worde which merely im 
wordy abuse, as droha means treason of any sort (probably in Yaj. 
#, 96, nypadroka has this meaning) ag well as insult, A later par- 
allel is given by mikrfi, deceit and insult (nitftvan, degrading 
deveptive, nikria both lowered and mstil bead), 
The present study is concerned rather with thoge legal. expres- 








sions which directly express defamation? ‘The simplest expression 
of this sort, if one does not use the word ‘insult; is through a word 
Meaning “speak” (in Sanskrit this takes a direct object) without 
any adjunct at all, in the sense of blame, censure, or insult, ‘Thus, 
where Gautama says that a king is anindya (‘not to be defamed” 
or censured), Narada says avaktavya, ‘not to be spoken of * (mran- 
ing censured),* though ardcya is usually * not to be spoken to” or 
‘unspeakable.’ In Yaj, 2, 40 and Vi. 6, 15, na rdjfio picyak sydt 
means, in legal language, ‘he is not to be reproved by the king” 
Rare as is this use, it is found a few times in the epic. Compare 
Mbh. 12, 13%, 6, kns tam vd raktum arkati (NL, ninditum), ‘who 
can blame him?’ (PW. cites-also H. 5268, vaksyanti nah sarve, “all 
will blame us"). The word vac (vox), though an ordinary term 
for ‘speak,’ thus has a pessimistic tendency to bespeak a person 
“nse language” (insult). But with wad, the meaning, though also 
equivalent to ‘speak,’ inclines rather to praise than blame (com- 
pare the rognate wend, which has settled altogether into the sense 
of praise) and is from the beginning of a more general character, 
being used in the Rig Veda not only of men but of birds (a5 dydiv, 
nightingale, comes from the same root), Perhaps ‘call out’ or 
“sing out’ may be the radical idea, which, as with many words of 
this sort, has tended toward the meaning ¢ extol Henee the form. 
asadyi is “not to be praised” or “ despicable’ (anavadya in ‘ blame- 
Jess”), a very common word for defamation, as in the Vedic pae- 
sage above, ‘save ps from avadya? ( ch or shame), though 
* Words like york and kuteay express rather disapprobation ¢ 

Mation (mirochd garhitdh, sis}; ee 
*(. 11, 42; Nar, 16, 20, 

"It ie possible that rod from the beginning means ‘sing’; of. Slavic 
vadintl, “call,’ and ids, ‘sing’; also, from the same root, Germ. 
“eure” (ste below au singing as cursing}. 
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spell-speal ican Sy age Sakaee in RV. 10, 95. 4 
RN bat perhaps only as abpia gets » gerundive force 
(‘not spoken* becomes ‘not to be spoken’). 

‘Defamation van of course always be expressed hy a malicious 
denial of » virtue or by uniting a eimple word for speaking with 
another word implying verbal assault. Thos, to give an example 
or two of each, adugtdm dugtim iti bruven (‘che is a blemished 
girl”), in Vi. 5, 47, or its equivalent, akenys "tt tu yoh Ranydm 
brayid dvesena (M. 8, 225) is a statement whose malicious falsity 
constitutes a libel. So in M. 8,273, 4rutam . . . bruvan vitathena 
means ‘denying a person's learning‘ (as-contrasted with tathyend 
Lleyn tte ead ae Yaj. 2, 204, says Isepam karoti, * de- 

Visnu in the parallel passage has enyathavddl, ‘ one who 
Sud) wnion’ (followed sr Nathseadk 5, 26-27). Of the other 
sort of insult, parusam ukted iy an example, * speaking roughly to,” 
which develops into the legal phrase nétparusya (M.7, 51) 88 op- 
Posed to: dangaparusya (ibid, 8, 278), a3 ‘abuse and assault,’ so 
that we find (ibid. 7, 43) paifunyam, rdgdandajam ca pirugyam, 
‘calumny, abuse, and assault.’ Narada, a late legal writer, making 
formal distinctions unknown to the early codes, divides cases of 
abuse and assault into three classes earch. eorraarerp ease 
that, even in this attempt at scientific definition, abhidroha and 
upakzepa are still employed also to characterize assault as well as 
abuse (Nir. 15, 1, seq.): 


dedajilikulidindm dkrosanyatigasamyutam 

wad racah pratikalirtham vikpdrusyam tad ucyate. 1. 
nisthwrdslilativratvdl tad api trividham smrtam 
gduravdnukramat tasya dando "py atra kramad guruh. 2. 
sikgepam nisfhuram jieyam atlilam Aiea Tea 
pitantydir upabrosdis tipram ahur ee 
paragdiresy abhidroho hastapa 

bhasmadindim ww: ir ele = 4 
sesh 4p organ ete nr TE -ramat 
















*Comm.: dkroée dkgepo bharteanam; eyaigam windd (gradyam ). 
Speech combined with reproaches |e sisfhure {* What « fool! "); in Inde 
cont language, is aflila (abhipantdemi bhdginies teva); charging one with 
an offmce causing loss of caste, is Mere (' You are o drunkard *), 
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' 43 BE, Washburn Hopkins 
‘That is to say: Se ae Bere on fee 











the least form of abuse; if indecenk, it da called fide: and if # 

involves an offence causing loss of cacte, it is called tira. ‘The 

rized by an attack on the person of another, sach a 

it other things over him. Assault may be commutted 

by hand, foot, or weapan. It also. is of three degrees, REE, 

ns it consists in the raising (of a hand or wespon to draw blood), 

or.in arr unexpected. ettack, or in-steiking « wound,” Compare G. 
21, 20, abAikruddhdvagorane, “ on raieing a hand in anger.” 

The verb of dusfa above is itself employed not only as spoil 
(injure) but also im a defamatory sense, aa is the corres; 
noun, diizene (adizya iv epin for anindya); and duslavik js a de- 
famer {M. 8, 386). In Yaj. 1, 66: adugtam ca tyajan kanyim 
digayans tu mrad means ‘and abandoning a girl unblemished; but 
faleely defaming her’ (yo “kamdm disayel im M. 6B, 364, is apoil, 
violate) ; but in Yaj. 2, 296, ebhaksyena dvijam daisyan, the same 
word meaus dishonor in the sense of mock (of, dug with vi, a3 mock 
in * ‘mock not those with deficient limbs’ and vidiisaka, a mocker, 
jester). This is but one of many similar cases where the: 
defamation is rather implied than stated; but it is particularly 
striking that side by side wppear two verses enjoining respectively 
fines for ' violating* and for ‘ defaming" a woman anand that both 
ideas are expressed by the same word, (strt)disana, Yaj. 2, 288- 
ong." 

But, aa in the word de-fame itself, the chief instrument to top-— 
vere speech into abuse is the preposition; compare dra and bri, 
‘speak down,’ in the early Vedic example anaradravd. ‘not to be 
defamed’ (RV. 10, ft. 5). Boa AB. 6, 22: md ériyo “rarddiama 
| oat revile prosperity *; and later, in the epic, avabhagita is 
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"Vi 6 06 hae for this (irregular) participle: ehiabjyese'S 
payitd, diahonorer, mocker of priceta (by offering unestable food). 


four 
pikes iol s pom hon ee 
fails), {ew ane rmmaret sie pees fourth, nee ane 
corporal punishment), whereas YAj. 1, 304, ; 


ee 





‘reviled.’ This preposition is not used with ear; but it occurs with 


despise’ (compare nd ‘rahaset, below), Somewhat closer to the da 
of defame is dpa, ‘off,’ used by Iegal authors with vad in the sense 
of defame, na ‘pavaded viprin, ‘one should not defame priests’ 
(yo “parddayet, with abhinindeéta, in the epic) and apavdida in enie 
and legal works (Yaj, 2, 207), meaning ‘ insult’ and equivalent to 
the following vindie pdcile, (a fine is imposed) “for verbal injury? 
(apabha: is late parallel) ; apavide is thus a sort of decrying," 
But apalapin is ‘(faleely) denying,’ e. g. Vi. 5, 111, In the epic, 
nitkrlam nyavocat, ‘denounced as dishonorable’ ni has the sume 
force as ava, above, but in Vedic nse miracunom is only ‘address? 
and ‘expression’ and with ape and vae (in contrast to apa-red) 
the ides is thet of ‘speaking off,’ that is, keeping off by speaking 
(ef. abdico, untersagen), like nir-rac in AV. (drive out by words) 
compared with nir-vad, nirrddair nirvaded enam, ‘reproach him 
with reproaches’ in epic language, The mir in nireacanam, ete., 
has the sense of ex-plain and nirvatya in R. is ‘speechless’? Thug. 
these words for ‘ off-peak’ and ‘out (or forth)-speak’ conserve 
their simpler significance at the same time that they acquire the 
special! sense of defamation. With tipo, this special sense is not 
rare in the early authors, but does not seem to have been used by 
legal authorities, probably because the meaning markedly shifts 
from blame to praise, Thus in RV., upavdhé is praise, upoodkyd 
and upavicys are praiseworthy, but upa with pad in AV. and AB. 
™means reproach or revile, ¢. g. upa od vadati anu pa vydharati 
(AB, 2,32). The idea in each case is ‘ speak up to,” in one case, 
encourage and extol and im the other speak aggressively to one 
or ineult, indict; but ups-rad alan means no more than address ot 
bespeak, though upewidin (wparide) implied blame. Perhaps the 
subtle difference is that of talking to a person and giving him a 
“talking to,’ a difference well known to small boys. 

The combination with afi, over, makes ‘high words’ and so ali- 
tide in Manu means proud speech or overbearing language, im- 
plying abuse, atintdaie titikgeta (6, 47), ‘one should patiently 
endure abuse,” The usual meaning is ‘ over-cpoaking” in the sense 
of overcoming by speaking, or speaking overmuch. There fs a douht- 

"Compare Nir. 15, 10: wa Billigen® ‘parede!, ‘one should not deery for 
his crime’ that is, tax with it. 
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ful afibra as “insult” in the epic; and Puranie language haa ativac 
in the sense of blame. But this is not « legal expression. 

On the other hand, ‘talking about’ » person, parivdda, may be 
censoriousness, as in M. 7, 47, or merely idle gossip; but it is algo 
an «pic and legal expression for blame, from which it ia scarcely 
to be distinguiched (it means blame in the extended expression 
paripra-cad in Ch. Up. 4,10, 2). In M. 2, 200, guror yatra pari- 
vido mindd vd "pi provartate, K. says thet the difference is that 
perivdda is mentioning a known fault and ninda ig mentioning aii 
unknown fault, that is, justly censnring or falsely defaming ; but 
ibid. 179, parivida is mentioning faults in general in the sense of 
baekbiting, associated with gambling, lying, and janavdda, gossip 
of a malicious nature. Probably the difference is not more than 
that hetween detraction and blame, According to G. 8, 12, Beq., 
a priest ia sedbhih parihiryah, ‘excluded (exempt) from six, the 
six being defined by the statement that he is atadhya, abandhya, 
adandya, abahiskirya, aparividya, apariharya, * exempt from cor- 
poral puis hment, imprisonment, fine, exile, reviling, and exclu- 
sion.” Vi. T1, 83 pariradam pariheret, is n general injunction to 
avoid reviling (censuring) of gods, priests, fastras, and mahdimas 
(seers) and is equivalent to the nd ‘vamanyeta, ‘deepise,’ of M, 
4, 138, 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that (Bihler’s translation) 
exile is nota certain meaning of Gautama’s fourth exemption, as 
(i. says expresaly that a priest may be punished by snspension from 
office, proclamation, banishment, rirdsena, or branding (12, 47), 
and Manu says, “let a king banish a Brahman from his realm,’ 
risfrid enam bahth kurydt (8, 380), while he uses the same word 
of outcasts being excluded from rights and duties, sarradharma- 
bahiskrta (9, 228), and eays that a Brahman may be branded or 
banished, vintsyah (imprisonment, nirodha, is only for a Viliéya, 
M. 8, 378; 0, 241)." In not permitting pariwdda, G. here antie|- 
pates the injunction (above) that a teacher ix not to be reviled, 
dedryo “nindyah, 

* Apastamba, 2, 27, 8 17-19, says n@éya arpoh éadriyam, * for adultery 
with « alave-woman an (any?) Aryan should be banished * (ndégea = nie 
eteys), but for murder, theft, or stealing land, the Brahman should have 
his eres auppreseed (or imprisoned), cakyureirodha (with a cloth, aye the 
echolinat, to avold a possible interpretation af ‘ blinding by tearing owt the 


eres"). 
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The idea of speaking about a person is more vaguely given by 
anu with a word of speaking, but this is more properly “tulk after,’ 
* 32>: egal a a acca ray by such a 
combination. The quotation given above from the Aitareya Brih- 
mann ig only one of many where in early langunge anu-rydhar is 
used to make a noun or verb in the evil sense, With har, * bring” 
@, or wd, or ry mean * bring out,’ utter, sich iimssern, and anu- 
vpihdra is regularly curse, though anuvydharena is repetition, 
Which (as study, recitation) is the only meaning of anuvecana, 
and usually of anuvadaili, though late Sanskrit has anidya in the 
sense of defaming and the epic still keeps anuvydhrte in the mean- 
ing ‘a curse being uttered’ (see PW.). But the danger of con- 
fusion between the harmless and injurious meanings may have led 
to its rejection by legal writers. 

Of other prepositions carrying a defamatory sense, vi with cae 
in noun forms is merely ‘explanation,’ vivacana, but with vad the 
idea of strife prevails, rivadana, and even with tae im verbal form 
the notion of dispute is not uncommon, which may have enggested 
the epic ribhdsya in mam wibhdsys in the sense of ‘speaking rudely 
to me” (parugam wkted), though the ordinary meaning of ribAdad, 
as given by Panini, 1, 1, 44, is na ve "ft (an alternative). Com- 
pare avivadisnu and wit, as Vedic examples. for the (disputa- 
tious) force of the preposition here. Wiedda is a law-suit, virodha, 

The preposition abhi with words of speaking gives (besides the 
meaning, address, explain) the sense of greet, abhiodda, greeting 
Sue price epnae, (Mann, efe.) ; abhividana is equivalent to abht- 

indana. In Yj. 2, 301 it is given by Stenzler the sense of 
pgprobrions greeting (schilt), but even here firam coure "ly abhi 
vadan dipyak may mean only that ‘one is to be fined if one ad- 
dresses (calls) an adulterer a thief.” In 1, 26, Yij. uses the caus- 
ative in the sense of ‘ greet.’ But abhi with éavis acquires a de- 
famatory meaning (see below) and abhyikhydla (Taitt. Up. 1, 1, 
4) means ‘spoken aguinst,’ leading to the idea of (false) accusa- 
tion in abAgikhyina (etc.; cf. Reus. 8. 46). 

Turning now to legal phrases of defamation in general, we find 
that they are not usually drawn from words such as we baye been 

but from those which give a more vivid presentation 
of the act of insulting and cursing. Like in-sult itself, indicating 

















& physical attack, the idea of insult is given. by kyip, throw, more 
particularly by d-Zyip, ‘ throw nt,’ cast up against, which is:a good 
parallel to jacto and Aéyors ferre, iambic, having a fling ot o per- 
som In this sense, the word is used by both epic and legal writers, 
who, in different formulas but using the same verb, say nl “ksipet, 
that is, ons ehould not mock; compare jalihindn na ‘Lsipet, ‘one 
should not mock (insult) persons of low birth? (ML. 4, 141; sama 
is epic) ;?° with ara the same sense obtains, as also with wpa, 
thongh this last combinstion is filled out with vtghhih (assault | 
with words). So adhiksip is insult in epic and. legal language, 
M. 4, 185, ‘insulted by them let one be patient, adhikgiplah 
defined as parweracandir dkrstak (Medh.: Timacandra as tine 
skrtah, which is not used in the early language as scolded, chamed) ; 
pati mdm prati. The noun is a regular legal word for defama- 
tion, ksepayukta words are defamatory. As Manu waes the verb 
with the explanatory pded daérunagd (a elave should have his ton ‘ 
cut off when ‘with virulent «peech insulting’ an Aryan, 8, 270), 
20 YAjfiavalkya uses kgepam karoti (with gen.) to indicate a troe 
or false accusation in insulting speech (2, 204) and, in 21) seq., 
pataniyakrte ksepe (keepe olone oa insult), “an insult imputing 
to unother loss of caste," Later writers use dksepa. 7 
Belonging to the same legal writings, but perhaps of earlier 
development, a word Erofali with d “shrick at,’ dkroga, becomes the 
typical expression for insult. It is found in krostar, jackal (kruiie, 
torlew?), and Slavic bruku, cronking, raven, so that its root-mean- 
ing is to let out a rongh ery. Other words meaning ery out 
{apart from speak, above) such as brand, nad, ghus, do not develop 
any such defamatory sense. With apa, abhi (objurgate) and 
especially with 4, this is the commonest word for defame, being 
used by three enrly legal writers, Gautama, Apastamba, and Va. 
isthe, ee well os by Mann and Vierm, efe.; it is also the word. 
used by Pinini, dkroés, as the genera) tarm for imsult or defama- 


“ For dkvipe! in M. 4, 14]. Vi. fl, 3, has awakened, ‘deride* (in 1, ene 
marnpefe asin M. ihid. 135), 

“Narada 12, 15 hos dkpipta as « kind of eunuch, For Pa tuniyskeie 
sere, Viewu has pateniytherpe krte (porneye, Vi. 5,29). ‘The word pra- 
hang Ia used only of epeaking, naming, and must he modified, ¢. y. drakepa 
nimagrohane, ‘on naming his name with inault’ i 
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i ompare Manu, 8, 267, dkrusga, reviling in o legal sense 

(demanding Ingal penalty) sadiin, tow cxdinncy secu, 18, 
dkrusiah kuialam vadet, * when reviled let one answer with a bless- 
ing? Gautama uses dbrose in 12, 8, in antithesis to dandapdruy. 
‘abuse und sssault,’ that is, as equivalent to rikpirusya ; as in 12, 
“Lhe seys, “a alave who intentionally reviles or assaults an Aryan 
should lose the offending member,” ali (abhi)samdhaya ‘bhihatya 
pdgdandaparusydbhydim. Again in 23, 27, he says, dkrosinypiahin- 
tieu, ‘for abuse, lying, and injury to the person.’ So Vasigtha 
uses dkroia in 19, 9, in the technical sense of defamation and 
Apastamba in 1, 26, 3-4, aaye andkrofyom dkrusya, ‘one defaming 
ond who ought not to. he defamed’; also in 2, 27, 14, dryam dhfr- 
mikam dkroéatah, ‘of one reviling an honest Aryan’ (the tongue 
shonld be cut off). All these cases have to do with verbal umaults 
in the presence of the victim and witnesses, whereas pdisuna is 
cilumny in o less specific sense; as in Ap. ibid. 7, andryavam 
piifunam, are general faults,“ un-Aryan behavior and calumny." © 
So Gautama, 25, 7, paiguna is calumniating in general, jike the 
admonition in G. 2, 19 to avoid suka vdcas, ‘sour words’; but 
such expressions, though not usnal in the legal language, which 
is of course never wholly technical, sometimes occur sven in formal 
legal phraseology, For example, fuktandkydbhidhane, ‘on calling 
bad names’ (one is to be fined) is a phrase need by Vienu in the 
same category with dkgepe, dkrofane, ksepe." The combination 
of krus with wpa, which appears only in noun-formation in the 
lerieons (upakrosa, upakrosana, upakrosfar) occura in verbal form 
in Nar. 15, 30, wnokrusys rijdnom, ‘if a man censures the king’ 
fits tongnacie to be eut ont; a Inte form and rule). Visnu has 
(hinavarno ‘dhikavarnasya) akrosayita (epic, dirosfar), 5, 24. 
a ia i lle 








A piduna rijai ix one who brings to the ear of the king a malicious 
charge. Vi. G, 191. 

VE. 5, 30 fef. AT, dhpepo; 31, Epepe; 30, hinavergékradenc, for G."s 
fi-rode in. the same rule, G. 12, 12.) Another instance of dkrofene (not 
aed die old writera) occurs in Vi 5, 35, eamavernikrodenc, anewermg to 
epatikrame and ridege eracenives in M. §, 260. Compare Yaj, 2 235 
arghyikroditikramekrt, ‘one who reviles or transgresses against worthy 
men," by implication probably vertal (but of. M. 220 and 244, of the eame 
honk, aa fault). War. 14, 14 hae a eimilar indeterminate use of ati-rart, 
indieuting any Inck of respect and probably Baro insult: yams eva hy att: 
yerteia nicoh, ‘if a low man offers kim disrespect (ineult).’ 
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the Brihmana period to this word for ‘ shrieking at” - 

A couple of unusual words employed in the sense of defamatory 
accusation oocur in Manu and Yajiiavalkya, respectively. In 8, 
275 und again in §, 34-355, Manu uses the word @ésdraygan and 
akstritoh, apparently from ksar, ‘stream’ (not ksdray), in the 
sense of insult or accuse, perhape ‘ overwhelming.” In Mbh. 2, 5, 
104, ksinta or dksirita (civrakarmant) is certainly ‘acensed* (of 
theft), and in the second Manu passnge pirvam dksfriiah clearly 
means ‘previously accused’; but in the firet passage, where the 
participle is preceded by a list of near relatives, the scholiasts 
differ in their interpretation, from ‘causing dissensions among’ 
to ‘angering’ and ‘defaming.’ In Vi., the corresponding passage 
hes guriin dkyipan (5, 28). I have not found the word elsewhere 
hefore Nir. 15, 9, where from the context the meaning muat be 
insult. The subject under discussion is here a brawl between two 
men who are quarrelling and the legal decision is: pirram akyd- 
riyed yas fu niyafem syit sa dosabhdk, (in enses of this sort the 
rule ie that) “the first to insult is regularly the criminal at fanit” 
Perhaps “making charges against,’ in general, with the special 
application determined by the matter involved, would explain this 
nee of ‘overwhelm’ (or * pouring out at’?), 

As this is apparently a popular locution introduced into law, so 
in Yaj. 2, 205, we have the sense of “insult! conveyed by sap, 
‘ewear,’ a word elated to capio, and meaning at first ‘holding’ a 
person, or fastening upon him, and so cursing (az in AV. 1, 19, 4, 
“if one who hates us shall curse us’); then, in the middle voice, 
‘curse oneself hy,’ * swear by,” Ramena Sapo, * IV awear by Rima! 
(S¢pethena is a regular legal formulas, to charge a witness ‘on his 
oath,’ G. 15, 12). Now in late Puranic writers, Sap is used in the 
sense of insult, as we use ‘swear’ much in the same way, and in 
the passage corresponding to this in Yaj., which hus the word 
abhigantd ‘emi bhaginim mdtaram va taveti ha, fepantam dapayed 
raja, Vienu, a Inter writer, says (Vi. 5, 83-34), nyaiqatayulte 
Eyepe (matryukte), showing that he took the passage in the same 
sense of defamation, as is indeed implied by the fact that “Yaj.. 
inserts this-rule between a case of Exepam karoti and aparide ; sa 
that the apparent sense, which would accord with the older mean- 
ing (“if o man takes an oath that he will violate another's sister, 
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the king should fine him’), is less probable. than the force giver 
‘by the later use, *if one insults another by saying, ete, With abbi 
the sense of wecusation appears in abhisdpe, * a severe accusation’ 
(¥aj. 2, 12, ete.) ; but in epic language this-oleo means a curse. 
Of all these expressions, the most interesting is abhisarsana, 
which in the earliest code ie wetd in the sense of defamation and 
aecusution, & g. G. 21, 17, abhisansone, ‘in ease one taukes an 
accusation? and ibid. 10, anrtibhigansena, ‘a lying wecusation’ 
(milhydbhifaivena in Yaj. 2, 289: 3, 285). In Mann &, 266, in 
‘introducing the eleventh title of law, Manu says: “I will now 
explain devisions regarding r&parugya” (rough speech, defama- 
tion), which is followed by examples, in 267, dirudya (above, de- 
taming) and in 268 abhisansane, ‘in cases of defamation of a wat- 
rior,’ and synonymous with this, in 269, Widest aracaniyesu, * words 
not to be spoken" (slanderous). A person accused, though not found 
guilty, goes by the name of abhifasta, accursed, o g. G. 2, 35, 
grouped with outcasts, palifa, as opposed to prasesta, praised, ex- 
cellent, According to Ap. 1, 21, 5, and 24, 6, the abAisasia iz one 
secused of a heinous crime, which later writers call mahadpdiaka 
(ML. 2, 185 still has abhisasta in the sense of great sinner), The 
word fis means recite, tell, with « muance of spell, and aleo of 
extol, so that derdya fastim ones means ‘hymn a hymn to the 
god’ and éaste is praised and pure, castus, while, like casmena, 
carmen, an abhiéasti is w epell (impreeation), which may easily 
become o curse, Latin censeo and Avestan fra-Sesta (prasasta) 
chow that praise and blame may spring from the same radical; 
abhifasta is accursed but vakéestam (Yaj. 1, 191) is ‘ declared 
pare” Latin cestigo and casmena may come from this root (7). 
The legal abkitaisana thus appears to be a growth from the 
amee of reciting or singing a spell against a person or cursing 
him. The root does not combine with dpa or dra (except in AV. 
6, 45, 2, donbtful), but with abhi it has the sense of imprecation 
na exrly et: the Tig Veda. In BV. 10, 164, 3, where it is com- 
bined with the idea of offence, ‘if we have offended through déds, 
niAdéds, or abhisas,’ all the compounds are of doubtful meaning, 
but elsewhere, in RV. and AV. ete, curse, blame, accusation ate 
the meanings of abhisisti. ‘Thus, dnabhigasta, RV. 9, 88, 7, 1s 
‘blameless? ‘The meaning of the simple root varies between sing, 
epeak bon Ere), and epeak ut, curse; Giastardra, RV. 10, 99, -5, 








eeecg unspeakable treasure’; Kim déastdni Sansasi (AV, 6, 

45, 1) ‘why utterest thon things unuttered?’ (hlamable) ; abhi- 
faati ia both curse and blame (ubhisestipl, ‘protecting from im- 
precabion ’ ). In the early Vedic period, abhisaia is already ‘ae- 
cuse’ (as in luw). Thus AB. 5, 30, (anenosam enasd) “ accuse 
an innocent man of a crime.” In the epic lunguape, the same word 
may still mean * praise.” 

The word thus appears to be a good parallel to Latin occento 
in the sense of carmen condere (quod infamiam fiagitiwm we fa- 
cat). It may be compared also with Old English bispelen in the 
sense of complain, thongh here the original lacks the idea of recite 
or sing, which gave the first impulse to the evil sense of abhi-dana 
and oceento, 

Other words for sing have a less marked and totally un-legal 
development; but it may be worth mentioning that from gd, amg, 
we find ri-gdna and vi-gifa in the sense of insult; while abhi-ga 
is distinctly incuntare in AB, 6, 32: “By singing these songs 
against them the gods overcame the demons”; avagifa (as a noun, 
‘eatire’) is rigarhila, Shion iraighitas > but vega develops, like 
Sofie, in. two ways, firet aa * sing abroad,’ co that wigita ia ‘cele- 
brated’ (BAU. 6, 4, 18), and then as ‘sing awry’ (inharmo- 
nigusly), so that here vigifa is “vontradictory” (M. 8, 33). If 
gur isa form of gor, sing (Lith. girtt, praise), as may well te 
and apa-gur can also be cited as used in the sense of dispraise 
abuse-and threaten (cf. spagurn-apd apgoraes’jae a Gk ae 
apa gureta, quoted im the opening’ paragraph above. Manu eave 
na deije avagured in the zame sense, “one should not offer abuse 
toa priest,” M. 4, 169. 














TNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUM MOKSADHARMA 
Vienna, AUSTHIA 
Dia nichtaambhyistischen Texte * 

Dre Anscunirre M X11 231-233 bilden eine geschlossene Dar- 
legang. Der erste Abschnitt enthiilt cine Beschreibung der Welt- 
alter; der zweite-behandelt die Entfaltung, der dritte die Auflosung 
der Welt. Das Stick steht der Simkhyalehre fern. Die Gunalehre 
Elemente fatda, sparfa u.s.w. Von den psychiechen Organen 
findet sich hier nur das manes; ahamkdra und buddhs fehlen. 
Suchen wir dis Ete cies Sees nee kim ere are ee 
lich (231, i. 32), ale ihm geht die Welt nee und kekri in 
dasselbe murtick (231, 32; 232, 1-2. 40-41; 233,13. 17.19). Dane- 
hen heisst ¢s zwar auch, daas ea der Seva ist, der die Entfaltung 
des brahma veranlasst (231, 30-32); an einer anderen Stelle, diss 
sich die Wolt in ihn anflist (233, 1}, und auch 232, 26 wird er 
als Weltechépfer erwahnt. Aber das sitzt alles recht locker. Be- 
merkenswert ist die erste dieser Stellen 231, 30 ff.: 

30. lad ddau wisram t#earah 
pralaye dhydnam * dvitya supivd so ‘nte wibudhyate 
é1. sthasrayugaparyantam ahar yad brahmano viduh 
ralrim yuguaharan iam te “hordiravido jandh 








nite Abhanthing beschBftigt sich ane mit einem Tell der Ma- 


Penida iss’ aia Wego Sagua: hike nich: vlraitedan wWardah,, wil sta jens 
Behandlung yorausseten. Wo eine Anknfipfung an die Lehren der 
Slieren Upanieoien versucht wird, bezieche ich mich auf meine “ Dnter- 
suchnngen xu den Glteren Upanigaden" {erscheint in der Zeitschrift fir 
Fndolosie wad Jranietik). Die Mahihhiretaterte citiere inh mach der 
bersetzung wom Dwween. Bej der Angabe der Lesarten verwende ich im 
Anschluss an die Ausgabe des Viriteparvan des Bhandarkar Institute fol- 
genie Alktreungea: Edn"., die Calcuttecr Ausg.; Eadn., eos Marpe i bs 
bedeuet die Kumbakonam Ausgabe 


24556 ‘, 











protibuddhe vikwrute brahmakgaygam ksapdleeay 
srjate ca mahad bhitam tasmdd ryaktdtmakam manch | 
292, 1. braima fejomayam subram yasya sarram wWam jagat | 
ekasya bhitom bhitasya® deayam sthdvarajangamam 
2, dharmukhe vibuddham tut" erjate vidyayd jagat 
agra eva makad bhitam d4u eyakialmakam manah. 


Es liegt offenkundig cine Dublette vor, die sogur veraninest hat, 
dass im siidindischen Text much die Vurse 232, 4-7 hinter 231, $2 
| nochmal gesetet wurden. Der firara scheint ulso in unserem 
Stick nicht urspriinglich. Doch das ist ziemlich nebensiichli¢h, 
denn theistische Umformung einer Lehre ist in diesen Texten gang 
und gabe. Aus dem brahma geht auorst das mahad biatam hervor, 
das offenbar noch zum aryakiam gerechnet wird, denn bei der 
nichsten Wesenheit, dem manas, witd ausdriicklich betont, dass es 
cum tydian gehort (vgl. ryaktilmakam manak 23], 32 & 232, 2). 
Dasu stimmt, wenn es bei der Auflésung der Welt in umgekehrter 
Reihenfolge 235, 13 heisat : 


dkisesya gunam sabdam abhiryaltatmakam manah* 
manaso rytkiam avyaktam brdimol sampratisamearai.® 


Aus dem manage entateht der dbiife, aus diesem der Wind, aus 
dem Winde das Feuer, darnus dos Wasser und aus diesem. die 
Erde. Damit ist eine Accumulationstheorie verkniipft, dasa niim- | 
lich jedes folgende Element die gunas aller vorhergehenden be- . 
| ‘eitzt. Es folgt, wie aus diesen Elementen sich der KGrper zusam- 
tensetzt. Danii wird Projipati oder Brahma als Sebipfer der 
¢ingelnen Wesen cingefiihrt. Ist der Tag des brahma zu Ende, so 
erfolgt die Aufloeung der Welt in das brahma in umgekehrter 
r Reihenfolge. 
| Diese Weltentwicklung unterscheidet sich stark von der Sim- 
at khyalehre, vor allem dadurch, dass der ahambdra feblt und dia 
: Flemente nicht nos ihm sondern ane dem manas her 
enswert ist nun, dass diese Lehre auch sonst im Moksa- 











"trokmadhitarya Gk. 

‘Sk.: vilvddAah son Edna 

*2u ergings grascte aus dem vorhergehenden, 

*Damit ist eigentlich schon der Abechluss erreicht; die 
comfueen Verse sind, wie wir ehen werden, ein Zusate Satria 






dharma sich findet. M XII 341, 29-31 wird die Auflisu: 
‘Welt folgendermassen geschildert ; 
29, ye te devarse prihicy apsy prallyate 
jyotisy dpah praliyante jyotir vagaw. praliyate 

30. khe vayuh praleyam ydli manasy dkisam eva ca 

mano hi peramam bhilam fad aryakle praliyate 
31, avyaklam puruge brahman niskriye som praliyate 

nisti tazmat paralarah purusid wai sandlanat. 
Daa entepricht genau der Beschreibung in M XTI 253; dass statt 
des brahma puruga steht ist unbedeutend. Wie dort in den oben 
‘sngefilhrien Versen an Stelle des mahad bhittam bloss der Aus- 
druck avyaktam steht, so auch hier. Eine zweite nur wenig ver- 
schiedene Schilderung finden wir M XII 240, 14-16: 
1M. dharanydm atha lindydm apsu caikirnave puri 

jyotirbaiite jale cdpi line jyolist atnile 
“Lb, wiyru clikdéasumline dkije co manonuge 

eyakte manan samline vyakte edryakiatim gate 
16. avryakie purusam yale pumst sarvagate "p ca 

fama evdbhaval sarvam na prajiidyata kimcana. 


Pier ist rwischen manas und aryaktam, ryaktam als eigone Wesen- 
heit eingeschoben. Vielleicht ist es durch eine Zerlegung des 
vyaktaimakam manas entstanden. Ein derartiges Erweitermn einer 
Entwicklongsreihe wird une auch sonst noch begegnen, Im 
dibrigen stimmt die Schilderung genau mit der vorhergehenden 
berein. 

Auifidllig ist, dass diese Schilderungen beide in Pidicaritratexten 
stehen, einer Lehre die in ihren spiteren Schriften sich eng an 
das Simkhya anschliesst, und auch in diesen Abschnitten des 
‘Mahabharata sterken Einfluss des Simkhya migt. Wir finden 
aber such in einem ausgesprochen samkhyistischen Text einen 
Alrhnitt, der deutliche Beeinflassung durch die yorliegende Lehre 
verrit, nimlich M XII $14. Hier wird sueret das Aufgeben der 

lemente ineinander in ganz dhulicher Weise wie M XII 239 ge- 
schildert, dann heisat es weiter: 


é ikigam apy abhinadan mano grasalt cddhikam 
12. mano grassy bancaiand™ 3 * so ‘hambirah prajdpatts 


'eerrdtmé Sk 
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ahamkdram " mahdn dima bhittabhavyabhavisyavit 
13. fam apy anupamdiminam viivam gambhuh prajapatih: 


1ob. athe grassiy amcvata hi mahdtme vibe dunrak: 


Wir finden hier die siimkhyictische Dreiheit des : 
monas, chambira und mahan dima, Wihrend aber nach Simmkh, 
yalchre einerseite die Elemente, andretesits das manas und dis 
indriyas in den ahambkdra dingehen miissten, gehen hier die Ele- 
mente in das manas und dieses erst in den en hire ein; die 
Resorption der indrigas fehlt. Das erkliirt sich 

durch Einwirkung der Lehre von M XII 233, nach der die Ele. 
mente in das manos eingehen, und wo Schipfung und Resorption 
der indriyas fehlen. Dass wir mit eolchem Finfluss hier su rechnen. 
haben, geigt auch das directe Eingehen des mahdn dima in den 
ieant, nicht in das aryaklam, die prakrti, im Gegensatz zu M X11 
$12, 11 & 16. Obrigens erstreckt sich hier der Einfluss auch auf 
die Evolutionstheorie; denn obwohl M XII 312, 11-15 in Oberein- 
stimmung mit der Simkhyalshre die 8 achaffenden ond die 16 nur 
geschaffenen Potenzen, unter diesen auch das manas, aufgemihlt 
werden, witd doch auch hier vy. He 10 gelahrt, dass xeq Sem chagr- 
kira das manas und aus diesem erst die Kiemente hervorgehen. 
Characteristisch ist auch, dass das Hervorgehen der Sinnesorgune 
¥. 21 unklar bleibt. 

Das sind, so viel ich sehe, alle Stellon des Moksadharma ( Bhaga- 
vadgita und Anugitn geben nichts), wo die Aufliwung der Welt. 
ausfiihriicher geschildert wird, und alle cind, wie wir gesehen 
haben, yon der Lehre yon M XT sieve Dane. difve: enh 
in admkhyistische Texte einge 














aber ihre Auflésung,* also eine Liicke der eigenen Lehre das 


‘ahambiro Ednt, Sk. ist tnsinnig, wie der Vergleich mit M xii $12, 17 
roigt. 

Sine ausiihrliche Schildernng entaprechend dem Siipkhyasystem fndet 
wich = B. im Vispupuriga vi 4 (S. 197%. Wilson}. Aber das gehort 
sicht zur eigentlichen Schule, sondern steht unter andern Kinfllissen, wie 
2 DB, echen die Unterscheidung ewischon pralaye und prnghieesn. + 
Ausserdem geigi das Simkhya im Viggupuraga berelta sehr 
tene Entwicklung und ist, wie achon die Kenntnis der tonmatras bewelat 
Jinger als der groeste Tell der Mahibharataterte, 














obey dacs die Thre yon M XII 283 sicmiisha Vericodtntay und 
Bedeutung gehabt haben muss. So ergibt sich denn gleich die 
Frage, ob wir nicht auch sonst Spuren dieser Lehre finden, und 
gliicklicherweise kinnen wir diese Frage bejahen. 

M XU 230 enthilt eine Lehre, die in der Terminologie mwar 
you M XII 231-233 abweicht, in den Anschauungen aber nahe Ver- 
wandtechaft zeigt Als Zusatz sind nur die Verse 13-14 2 
cstreichen, fiber die wir nachher zu eprechen haben werden, Die 


‘Lehre steht dem Simkhya fern. Die Gunalohre feblt. Auch in 


dem Zusatz vy. 13-14, wo die gunas genannt werden, wird gegen 
sie polemiziert. Sonat findet aich das Wort guna nur einmal v. 15 
dn anderer Bedeutung. Ahamkére und buddhi sind unbekannt; 
ols geistiges Organ erecheint nur das manas. Das oberete Princip 
ist in sees Lehre der dima, der ganz in der Weise der Upanisaden 
wird (v. 16 {f.); eimmal steht auch die Bemichnung 
i (v. 21). Die individuelle Seele wird durch die Bezeich- 
nung bhaldima davon unterechieden. (vv. 11. 12. 21). Aus. dem 
‘ima aind die Elemente (smahdbigtini) hervorgegangen (v..6); 
sine genauere Schilderung der Weltentfaltung feblt.. Aufgesihlt 
werden die 5 Elemente y. 7, die 5 Eigenschaften der Elemente, 
welche hier indriyarthaé heiesen, v. 10. Oben haben wir erwahmt, 
daze in der Evolutionsreihe von M XU 231-233 im Gegenstz zum 
Simkhya die Schipfung der Sinnesorgane fehlt. Wie ihre Ent- 
stehung zu denken ist zeigt der vorliegende Text. V. 7-8 wird die 
Zusammensetzung des Kérpers aua den Elementen behandelt und 
dabei werden auch einige von den Sinnesorganen genannt. Ke ist 
die alte Vorstellung, wie wir sie in den iilteren Upanisaden 2. B. 
fiir die Yajiiavalkyalehre nachgewiesen haben, dase die Sinnesargane 
aus den Elementen hervorgehen und beim Zerfall des RKorpers 
wieder in aie suriick kehren, Dieselbe Vorstellung liegt offenbar 
auch M XII 231-233 su Grunde. Hier heist es (vy. 10f1.), diaas 
die saplavidhdimanah eich zur Bildung des Kirpers vereinigen, das 
sind mahad bhaiam, manas und die 6 Elemente’* Da hier ebenso- 
wenig wie in der Evolutionareihe die Sinnesorgane genannt werden, 
bleibt nur die Annshme tibrig, dass sie auch hier aus den Ele- 
menten gebildet werden. Die entsprechenden 7 Bestandteile des 
Menschen weist thrigens auch die Lehre von M XII 259 auf: die 
a 


Vel. Deussen Geach, d. Phil, I, 3, 5. 43. 

















5 Elemento, das manas und den bhialatma. Vers 18a: 





rarcudeheru mariyese amriam dhitam, zeigt, dass der thataima als: 


avyaktam betruchtet wird, gerade wie das mahad bhiitam in. M XIT 
231-233, Es ist also wohl nicht wunwahrschemlich das mahad 
bhitam entsprechend dem bAdlimad hier, ala den in die Welt em- 
gegungenen Teil dee dfmd zu interpreticren. Wollte man e@ als 
buses Organ entsprechend dem. manies aullassen, * wire tn- 
verstandlich, warum «3 ihm als aryaklam. gegeniibergestellt 
gegen die Auffassung als prekrfi epricht daa Kingehen ale Be- 
standtei] in den Korper der Wesen.. 





Wir haben noch den Zusatz v, 15-14 cu besprechien™ Dass es ein 


Zusatz ist, wigt sich ganz klar darin, dass eine Reihe von Bogriffen 
vorkomint, die sonst dem Stiick vollkommen fremd sind: svabhava, 


celana, satleam, tejas, die Bezeichnung jiea fiir die; individnelle 
Seele und die Erwihnang der gunas. Wir kénnen aber auch sehen, 


was den Zusatz veranlasst hat. Im nichsten Vers heisst es: enmm 
sapladasam dehe vrtam godadabhir gunaih, Diese 16 gunas eollen 


die cingeschobenen Verse aufzihlen. Dus ist aber ger nicht not. 


wendig, Eine Zusammenszahiung der im 





hergen i | aufge- 
wihlten Principien ergibt ungezwungen die 16 Zahl. Tamit werden 





tiie Elemente behandelt, dann die Sinnesorgane und Sinnesabjecte 
(indriyarthah) auigemihit und schliesslich das manos beaprochen: 
daa ergibt gerade 16, der bhdtdtma ist der Sieheshnte (sapfa- 
idakam ). Auch M XIL 232, 12 wird der Kirper sodaidimalu 


genannt und such dort asst sich die Zahl auf dic selbe Weise 


etkliren, wihrend von cefena u.«. w. dort keine Rede iat. 

Ein weiterer wichtiger Text fiir unsere Lehre ist der Schiip- 
fungsbericht im ersten Buch dea Mimavadharmadistram. Schon 
Bithler hat bemerkt, dass viele Vers» dieses Berichtes mehr oder 
weniger genau mit M XII 221-233 ithereinstimmen und gibt im 
der Einleitung mu stiner Obersetzung der Manusmrti intel 
Books of the East 25, 8. lxxxiij-xc) eine ausfihrliche Zusamn , 
stellung. Allerdinge der Schluss, den Bithler aus den Oberein- 
stimmungen zwischen Manusmrti und Mahahhirata sieht, dage 
nimlich beide ane der im Umilauf befindlichen Sprachweisheit 
echopften, litsst sich gerade auf uneren Fall nicht anwenden, 
Tenn dass eine syetematische, geschlossene Lehre fiber Weltent- 


o% M XT 239, 14 let gine Umformung ron MXIT 14, 44 
247, 36) und wen dort Qhernommen. <a eae 
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@ehung und Weltuntergang wie M XII 291-233 auf Spruch- 
weisheit beruht, ist schwer vorstellhar. Wahrscheinlicher ist viel- 
mehr, dass in dem Berichte der Manuamrti diceelbe philosophische 
Lehre zu (runde liegt, wie in M XII 231-233. Das gibt une auch 
den Sehitisee] zum Verstindiiie des Manutextes. Vergleichen wir 
Manu T16. tesim fv crayerin siltyman 2onndm apy amitanjasim 
sonnivesydl mandi rise ™ sercabhatint ntrmame 
17. yon mirtyarayardh sikends tasyeminy asrayanti gal 
fasmic chariram ify dius fasyo miirtim maniginah 
18. fad drisants bhdtdnt mahdnii soha karmabhth 
mans cdrayarath siiksmaih sarvabhdtakrd acyayam 
19, fesdm idam tu sapidndm purusdadm moahoujasion 
stkemibhyo mirtimdirdbhyah sambhavaty avyaydd 
eyayarm. 
und M XIT 232, 10-12; 
10. efe saplaridhditmano ndndeiryth prihok prihak 
nisaknuvan prajdh srostum asomagamya krianasah 
LL. fe samelya mahalmino Ay anyonyam abhwamérilith 
éorirdsrayanam priptds tatah purusa wcyate 
12. goriram srayandd bhavati miirtimal sodasdimakam ™ 
fam drisantt bhildni mahdntt saha karmand. 


Die Abhnliehkeit ist in die Augen fallend: die Etymologie van 
fariram, hier die 7 dfmans dort die 7 purusas, wusserdem der 
Wortliche Anklang Manu I 18b—-M XII 232, 12b. Versuchen 
wir die Manustelle nach der Lehre von M XII 231-233 mm erkliiren, 
dann wiren die 7 purusas der individuelle dimi, des monas wod 
die 5 Elemente. Daze der bAd/d4/mé mitgesihlt ist zeigt v. 144, wo 
tie Zahl zerlezt wird: das brakma schafft die Wesen, indem es 
“Teile seines Selbstes mit den Sechsen verkindet. Aber auch was 
die Sechs sind bleilt nicht zweifelhaft, denn ¥. 18 heiset e ans- 
driicklich, dass es das manay und die Elemente «ind, die in den 
Korper eingehen. Die Verse wiiren also ungefihr folgendermassen 
mi tibersetzon (in den Einzelheiten folge ich dabei grossen Tetis 
Buhler) : 








2 dtmamdtrabhia vb. 
1" Edns: érayende cAariri Mavoti mirtindn godaddimakah Bie 
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you sich Selbst verbindend schuf es (das brahma) alle Ween. 
17, Weil es mit feinen kérperbildenden Teilen in jene Sechs 

eingelit, darum nennen die Weisen den von ihm angenommenen 

Kirper firiram. , 
18. In diesen gehen die grossen Elemente samt ihren Funk- 





tionen, das manas (und) das unvergingliche, alle Wesen schattende 
(brahma) mit feinen Teilen ein. 

19. Aus feinen kérperbildenden Teilen dieser 7 sehr ge ye 
purugas entsteht also dieses alles, dag vergingliche aus dum tn- 
verganglichen. 

Der Gedankengang ist auf diese Weise vollkommen klar und 
geschlossen, Sicher ist aber auch, dass diese Verse an daa vorher- 
yehende nicht anschliessen und mit der Aufdihlung der Simkhys- 
ptincipien in vv. 14b-15 unvereinbar sind, Um das za erkliren 
milssen wit zuerst die tibrigen mit M XII 231-233 Gbereinstim- 
menden Verse betrachten. Hiebei zeigt ein Blick auf die Tabellen 
Bihlora (vgl. auch a.a. 0.8, 594), dass Manusm, T 64-86 fast 
yeniu M XII 231, 12-232, 7 entepricht; das heisst, es findet sich 
hier der ganze Anfang des Berichtes fiber die Weltalter und die 
Weltschdpfung bis dofthin, wo die oben behandelte Stelle emsetat;, 
nur die Beschreibung der Verschlechterung der Weltalter M XT1T 
231, 23-28 ist in der Manusmrti hinter den Schépfungabericht 
gerickt. Die Manusmrti hat also die ganze Lehre von: Weltaltern 
und Weltschdpfung tibernommen, nur hat sin sie zerrissen. Der 
Anfang bis zur Schépfung der Elemente steht in der Rede des 
Bhrgu, dann folgt wie Brahmi den einzelnen Kasten ihre Pilichten. 
miteilt. Die Rede des Manu enthilt am Anfang den Mythus vom 
Weltenci, daran ist angesehickt genug die Aufsihlung der Simkh- 
yaprincipien geschlossen, dann folgt aus unserer Lehre die Stelle,. 
wie sich die Elemente, manas und bhuftdfmi aur Bildung der 
Ween susammenschliessen, darauf tritt wieder der Gott Brahmi: 
auf und achaift die einzeinen Klassen von Wesen, die Veden a. 6. w. 
Die ganze Zusammenfiigung ist recht plump und gibt natirlicher 
Weise, wie die vergeblichen Bermiihungen der Erklirer zeigen, kein, 
einheitliches Bild. UWmeo kiarer sind dafiir die Fugen und umeo 
leichter die Sonderung der Bestandteile. Wie grob zB. dar 
Bericht von M XII 231-233 serrissen ist, zeigt sich durin, dass ¥. 
M XII 232, 8, der die Accumulationstheorie enthilt und 
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hira isis So Mae Genson isucetatbacie Sea taheenee 
‘der Entetebung der Elemente anschliesst, hier zu dem anderen 
Sve pees end Mareen. { 20 ganz ohne Zusammenhang 
‘sung erst bet der Bhrex recension. des Sptcieeton erfolgte, da doch 
offenbar erst diese den zweiten Sprecher Bhrgu einfiihrie, Auf 
dieser Umformung beruht auch der Einschub der simkhyistiechen 
Verse Manusm. 114-15 “ and da cz nicht vorqussusetzen ist, dass 
ein Redactor mit simkhyistischer Tendenz ein nicht simkhyist- 
deches Stick neu eingearbeitet habe, diirfen wir wohl annehmen, 
dass unser Text schon einer dlteren Recension der Manusmyti 
angehorte. Fir unsere Untersuchung ist diese Frage tibrigens 
ziemlich belanglos. Wichtig ist, dasa wir eine Parallelyersion su 
M XII 231-233 gewinnen und damit auch einen weiteren Beleg 
fir die Verbreitung und Wichtigkeit dieser Lehre. Bemerkens- 
wert ist die Cbereinstimmung der Verse Manusm. I 29-29 mit 
MX 232, 16-17, denn sie bewelst, dass auch in der Vorlage des 
Manntextes auf die philosophische Evolutionslehre die Einfihrung 
des Gottes Brahma als Schépfer der einzelnen Wesensgruppen 
folgte. Besonders wichtig ist aber eine andere Beobachtung. Die 
Verse Manusm. I 74-75 lauten: 

Th = fasya 80 ‘harnesasyinie prasuplah protibudhyate 

pratsbuddhas ca srjali manah sadasadiimakam 

75. manwh asim rikurule codyamdnam sisrksayd 

akdiam jdyate tasmal fasya fabdam gunam viduh. 

Hier fehlt in der Entwicklungereihe das mahad bhiitam und das 
tmenas ist die erste Schopfung. Dem entsprechen die oben he- 
handelten. Verse Manusm. I 16-19, wo bei der Zosammensetzung 
der Wesen nicht der bididimd als besondere Wesenheit angefiihrt 
wird, sondern wo es heisst, dass dus brahma Teile von sich mit 
mangas und Elementen verbindet. Eine Vergleichung mit den 
Anechauungen der ilteren Upanisaden zeigt, dass dies die iltere 
Vorstellung ist, und die Trennung dea bAdfatma vom brahme als 
besondere Wesenhweit eine jiingere Entwicklung darstellt. Das 
ernmibt das Resultat, dass der Manutext anf cine altere Form der 
Tehre suriickgeht ale M. XII 231-233 und dass in dieser das 
mahad bhiiam in der Entwicklungereihe fehite. 


“ Anch die anderen simkhyistischon Stellen der Manusmrti gehen dann 
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Wir haben noch ein Shick su behandeln, das meiner Ansicht 
nach in diesen Zusemmenhang gehort, nimntioh die Unterredung- 


awischen Bhrgu und Bharadvija M XIT 182-187. Die folgendim 


Abschnitte sind zwar auch noch denselben Sprechern in den Mund 

handeln aber von Kastenteilung und Pflichten der diramas 
und sind in Folge dessen fiir uns hier ohne. Interesse ; ansserdem. 
echeint mir auch urspriingliche Zussmmengehbrigkeit gweifolhatt, 
Die oben genannten Abechnitte bilden dagegen ein deutlich zusam- 
mengehiriges Ganzee: zuetst eine Weltschépfung, dann eine aus 
fiihrliche Erorterung der Zusammensetzung der Weeen und inshe- 
wendore des menschlichen Korpers wus den Elementen und schliess- 
lich ein Bewvis fiir die Existenz des jiva. Das oberate Princip tet 
der manasa; die Lehre von der Entstehung der Elemente weicht 
yom Samkhya ab. Oberhaupt zeigt der ganze Haupttell (188-187) 
nichts wos auf simkhyistischen Einfluss hinweisen wiinle, susser 
wenigen Versen, deren ganze Art sie dentlich genug als Yusate 
kennzeichnet. So heisst eg 2. B. M. AIT 155, 3-5 


3. frito miirdhdnam agnis tu éariram paripilayan 
prdno mérdhani cignay ca varlamano wicestale 
4. st jantuh servabAvitdtma purusah sa sandtanah 
mang buddhir chambkdiro bhitimt wigaydi ca sch 
5. evam tv tha sa sarvatrs prinena pariciiyate ™ 
prithotas** tu sumanena spdm anim gatim upitritah. 
Ex ist ganz deutlich, dass v. 4 ahne Bedeutung fiir den Zosam- 
menhang ist und dass e Gem ) Interpalatr nur daranf ankam, 
tion eine fremde Lehre mit 




















Gleichseteung des pritnax auch der Sim) lel 
epricht. Clas Bhsidtsie set we’ aait Aiea ites Hinachub M XI 
187, 28-252° Hier wird fiber dus Wesen des Sima gesprochen, 
dann heisst es: | 
23, dima kyetrajfia ity which semyukiah prakrtair guy 
fair con tu vinirmuktah paramiimety wdihriak 
84 @lmdnam tam vijiniht mrralokahitdtmatam “* 








“Edna; peripilyaie BE. 

™ Edua: kosthatas 5k. 

Die Verse MXIT 187, 34-26 sind gleich M XII 241, 18-20 ond stammen 
“" Fidns.; cipdeakem 5k. 
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fasmin yah samérito dehe hy abbindur iva pugkare 
25. kyefrayiam tam vijanthi nifyam lokahitatmakam 
dine rejad ca satloam ca viddhi fivagundn iman. 


In kurzer trockener Form werden die Samkhyatermini eingefilhrt, 
wihrend sonst weer ksefrajia noch gunas eine Rolle spielen und 
nicht einmal genanut werden. Das sind die beiden einzigen simi- 
kiyistischen Einechiibe im Hauptteil. Bedeutender ist die Um- 
‘urbeitung des Anfangee, Dort wird folgender Schipfungabericht 
egeben (182. 11 f.); aus dem manage, der hier mit dem avyaktam 
gleichgesetzt wird, geht der mahdn hervor, aus diesem der aham- 
ira und ans ihm die Elemente; darauf wird die Entstehung dea 
Gottes Brahmi. aus der Lotosblume erwilhnt und dieser mit dem 
thamkdra glvichgesetzt; nach einem Exkurs tiber die Ausdehnung 
der Welten wird darauf zuriickgegriffen und kurz die vee 
wog durch Brahma behandelt. Die ausfiihrliche Schilderuny 
Entatehung der Elemente M XII 183, 91 ist achon iiusserlich 
dadurch davon getrennt, dass ait ais Offenbarung der Gttin 
Sarasvati an Brahmanweics eigena eingefilhrt wird. Dass dieser 
Schipfungshericht visnuitisch ist, seigt die nusdrickliche Erwihn- 
ung Visnus v. 182, 20 (aber auch nur hier; im Hauptteil findet 
ith nichia dergleichon!). “pesca wird es dadurch, ae die hier 
vorliegende Form der Verse | she 
mythischem Schtipfangsbericht durch die ‘characteristics Gletch- 
setzung von Brahma und ahambdira sich gerade in den Piliicari- 
trastiicken des Moksadharma wiederfindet zB. M. XII 341, 62; 
M XII 342, 31 (vg. 36); M XII 349, 21. In zwei Punkten aeigt 
aber unser Text Abweichungen, Eretens darin, dass der mdnasa 
als oberstes Princip aufgestellt und dem avyakiam gleichgesetat 
wird; das hat in den Simkhya- und Pafcaratratexten keine 
Parallele, wohl aber ist der manasa als oberstes Princip fiir unser 
Stiick characteristisch. Zweitens in der Entatehung der Elemente 
¥. 182, 14: akaéid abhavad vdri salilad agnimdrutau agnimaru- 
tasnmyogal talah samabhavan mahi. Auch zu dieser Lehre findet 
sich nichts iihnliches in Samkhya- oder Paficaritratexten, wohl 
stimmt sie aber mit der ausfiihrlichen Schilderung in 183, 9-17 
tberein. Das erklart sich am ecinfachsten, wenn man ennimmf, 
dacs das Stiick M XII 182-187 urspriinglich von simkhyistiechen 











i Yn Sk. fat auch nowh am Anfang ein vignuitiacher Zuestz hinzngefiigt. 








62) E. Frauwallner 


shat NES wagista wat Alo usta ih gay gion 
bericht am Anfang hinzugefiigt wurde, wobei man versachte durch 
die beeprochenen Anderungen Ubereinstimmung mit der Ubrigen 
Lehre herzustellen. : 

Wir wollen nun die alten Teile des Stickes betrachten. Wir 
finden hier wenig Material, denn die metaphysischen Probleme 
treten vor naturwissenschaftlichen Fragen ganz zuriick: ‘Viel- 
leicht ist aber gerade das die Ureache, dass wir cinige alter- 

ithe Vorstellungen bewahrt finden. Schon die Bezichnung 

rmdiauisa ist wichtig. Sie kann nichts anderes bedeuten, ole dass 
der dima manasartig ist; das heiest das manas ist keine eigene 
Wesenheit sondern fallt mit dem dimd zusammen. Dieser Anf- 
fassung widerspricht auch M XIT 187, 16 ff. nicht, die emzige: 
wichtigere Erwihnung des mangas in unserem Stiick. Die Verse: 
lauten nimlich : 

15. 4rnolt kathilam jiloah korndbhydm na érnoli dat 

mahargze manasi vyagre lasmaj jfivo nirarthakgh 
manan tytkule ceksuh patyann api na pesyati,™ 

Bharadvaja fiihrt hier keine scharfe Polemik sondern erwigt viel- 
mehr zweifelnd die Fragen und erhebt selbst die Einwinde, Bhreu 
gibt nur die Entscheidung. Als Product der Elemente kan hier 
das manas nicht gelten, denn eonst wiirde eben dass zB. das mit 
dem menas verbundene Auge zum Sehen hinreicht, geniigen um 
die Uberfliissigkeit des jiva su erweisen. Das manas wird vielmehr 
direct zum yird gestellt und argumentiert: weil man ohne manaa 
hort, ist der fira iiberfltissig. Daz kommt, dass hei der Schilder- 
ung der Zusammensetaung des Kirpers ova den Elementen (184, 
19-25) das mana nicht erwihnt wird. Neben dem jing als eigene 
Wesenheit kinnen wir es aber nicht annehmen, denn davon findet 
sich keine Erwahnung. Andrerseits sagt, nachdem in den ange- 
fiihrten Versen dargelegt wurde, wie das manas ex ist, was in den 
Sinnesorganen wirkt, gleich darauf v.19 Bhrgu auadriicklich, dass 
Se _ 

"Vio wir jetzt erkennen kimnen, gohtrt oom sweiten dieser Zusites 


auch der unmittelbar vorhergehende Vers, der anf die Weltachipfung durch 
Gott Brahma (vg!. 183, 1-2) Besug nimmt. 


“Teh echliese mich in der Interpretation der Obersetzung Deuasens an 











‘Untersuchungen sum Moksadha 


es nur der dima ist, der Geriiche us. w. walrnimmt. 4 
iniissen wir noch v. 187, 31 betrachten, Hier heisst es 


manaso "gnih Sariresu jiva tly abhidhtyate. 


Wir sehen, es liegt die alte Voratelilung vom agnir vatseinarah vor, 
die puch in den dlteren Upanisaden in der Sandilya~ und Yajna- 
valkyalehre zu Grunde liegt. Wie dort gilt auch hier der dimé als 
erkennend: und wenn er hier ausdriicklich madnaso ‘ynth genannt 
wird, 20 diirfen wir wohl annehmen, dass hier wie in der Sindilya- 
Whre der alma mit dem manas susammenfallt. Dus falrt zu einer 
weiteren wichtigen Folgerung. Durch die Interpolation am An- 
cp der urspriingliche Beginn der Weltachépfung una ver- 
angen. Auf Grund unserer Darlegungen kine wit aber 
sa fas dia erste Schiipfung hier nicht das manas geweaen 
sain kann, sondern offenbar als eretes sofort der dhisa aus dem 
miénasa hervorging. Dasa es diese Vorstellang gab, dafiir finden 
wir gilicklicher Weise noch einen Beleg im Moksadharma. In dem 
oben behandelten Stiick M XIT 231-253 ist bei der Resorption der 
Welt mit der Erwihnung des Eingehens in das brahme 233, 13 der 
Abschluss erreicht. Daraus ergibt sich schon, dasa die folgenden 
Verse mit ihren conmfusen Vorstellungen ein Znsatz eind, und die 
oben beigebrachten Parallelversionen bestitigen es; ebenso dua 
Vorkommen gonet im Stick fehlender Begrilfe wie citiam ea 
niyidnam.. Dann folgt 233, 17 der Vers: 
diisasya toda ghosam tam viduin kurute ‘“tmans 
fad aryakiam param brahma tac chisratam anuliamam. 


Tinvermittelt wird der diitéa wieder aufgegriffen, von dem es doch 
schon hiess, dass er in des manas eingeht (v.13). Die Unzusam- 
mengehirigkeit ist offenkundig. Fir ung gewinnt der Vers jetzt 
aber Bedeutung, denn wir vermégen ihn jetzt als ein altes Bruch- 
stlick xu erkennen, als Rest einer Lehre, wo der dha die erste 
Schipfung des brahmea war und in Folge dessen unmitielbar wieder 
in dagselbe einging. Daneben etellt sich M XII 202, 1: 


akyardt kiam tato wiqus falo jyolis (alo salam 

jal? prasata jagali jagatydm jayate jagat. 
Und danselben Zustand zeigt uns auch die Glteste Form dieser 
es: fasmid a efasmad afmana dkiiah sambhdta dhisdd wlyur 
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rilyor agnir agner dipo ‘dbhyah prihivt prihivyd ogndhayah us. ws 
Wir kéinnen also die Anfange dieser Lehre bis in die a 
Upanisaden hinauf verfolgen und iibersehen auch einige Stufen 
rine Entwicklung, wie guerst das manas, dann das mahad bhatam 
in die Evolutionsreihe eingeschoben wurden. 

Passen wir kure die bisherigen Ergebnisse misan 
den nichtsimkhyistischen Texten des Mahabharata finden wir in 
M XII 231-238 eine Lehre, die ziemliche Bedeutung und Ver- 
breitung gehalt haben muss, Und zwar liest sich diese Lehre gut 
ala eine Weiterentwicklung aus Vorstellungen der ilteren Upani- 
saden gnffascen; andrerseite kinnen wir sie mit keinem der 
spliteren kliassischen Systeme gleicheetzen, Von den ittbrigen 
nichtaimkhyistischen Texten zeigt M XT 239°" nahe Verwandt- 
schaft mit dieser Lehre. In M XII 159-187 tritt zwar die meta- 
physische Speculation ganz zuriick, so viel aber eehen wir, dass 
trotz vyersehiedener Abweichangen ahnliche Anschauungen die 
Grandlage abgegebon haben” 

Zum Schlusse mfiseen wir noch kurz auf eine besondere Gruppe — 
vou Texten eingehen, nimlich die Yogatexte. Hier finden wir 
neben deutlich samkhyistischen Texten auch solche, die keine Spur 
von simkhyistischem Eintinss zeigen oder wo hochstens ein verein- 
wlter Simkhyaterminne hinemgeraten ict wie M XM 195, M XTl 
240, M XIV 19, Ferner stehen nelen Stellon, die mit den dret 

= SSS 

Der Text M XII 249 kennt offeobar die Acenmulationstheorie nicht 
und bat die Parallelisierung von Sisnesorgunen, Elementen wad Eigen- 
achaften der Elemente, was thn -n&her mu den simihylitischen: Texten 
rickt. 

© Trata der Verechiedenheit der Elementenlehre finden wir M XII 1M, 
32 2 35 Spuren einer Accummlationstheorie, welche die gowthnliche Reihen- 
folge der Elementenenistebung voraussetrt und offenbar von M XII 231. 
253 abliingly Ist, da dem Glteren Simkhya die Accomulationstheorie fremd 
hat. ha ea dies steer: eiaxen Roent Ser HAVER. Oren eee ee 

ermente: mung blow eine Neverung darstellt oder ob 
hicnee Minden $0 criete livgen, vermag jeh nicht en enlechelden, 

Zu M XII 154, 200, finden wir cine Parallelversion in M XTV 50, 36 if. 
Diew kann ober dort nicht urepriingileh sein, sondern ist ais M XT) 184 
fiernommen (dariber auefGhriicher an anderer Stelle). Die teilweise 
heseer erhnitene Paralieiversion meigt nun, dase die Accumulationsthooria 
wirklich och der Lehre von M MIT 182-187 somechreiben ist. Auch wie 
enthiilt alao dicanlhe Elementenlehre wie M X11 231-233 und die Alyweich- 
ang in der Entetehung der Elemente ist eine Semerung. 


























nia pa dex SinRiyn icon, wader mle, dio ar da 
See astho Cadanke bald-inidis eine bald in dis ander Form ge 
kleidet ist. So heisst es z B. M SIT 240, 15-20: 


paficendriydnt samdhdya manasi sthdpayed yatih 
| yadaiiany avatisthanti manahksesthant aiimant 
10. prasidants ca mar hte indd brahma prakdsate 
‘cir dditya ira diptiman 
20. vaidyuto ’ 'gnir ivabiie dréyate "ima tathdimani. 


Enteprechend heisst es M XII 308, 14-20: 


14,  sthirlkrtyendriyagrimam manasd mithileévara 
mano buddhyd sthiram krtut pasina tra nigcalah 
15. athdnuvac cipy seer sydd girivie ™ cipi nutealah 








19, tada tam anupatyels qari drste nu™ kalhyate 
hrdayestho ‘nlardtmets jieyo fas (ila madridhath 
20. widhiima iva saplircir dditya iva rasmiman 
paidyulo ‘gnir ivikiée dréyate ’tma tathdtmans, 
M XIV 19, 48 steht: 
na tv axau cakeusi grahyo na ca sarvoir apindriyath 
manasaiva pradipena mahdn dimd pradrsyate. 
Ganz ahnlich lesen wir M XII 328, 40: 
famahkparigatam ceéma yatha dipena driyate 
tathd buddhipradipena sakya alma nerikgitum. 
Bemerkenswert ist auch folgendes. Gewithnlich werden immer die 
niedrigeren Organe m den hoheren unterdrickt, vg. zB. M XT 
318, 14-16: 
indriyagrdmam akhiiam manasy abhinivesya ha 
15. manas tathaivdlomkare protisthdpya naridhipa 
ahamkaram tuthd buddhau buddhim ca prakytav apt 
16. scam hi parisamkhydya talo dhydyanti kevalam. 
Wiederholt—auch in einigen von den oben angofithrten Stellen— 
wird gesagt, dass dus manas in der buddhi einmschliessem ist. 
SS 06.0 
1 Gk; diptarcir Edo 
*Edns.: difrucae Sk. 
= Edna; tu Sk. 
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Ganz umgekehrt iat M XII 205, 10-17 von einem Festetehen 
buddht im mangas die Rede, Das ist offenbar durch Einwirkung 
jener Lehren zu erkliren, wo das manas die Hauptrolle bei der 
Concentration spielt. So viel ist wus all dem klur, duss in den 
Mahabhiratatexten auch Yogarichtungen vorliegen, die nicht auf 
simkhyistischer Grundiage ruhen. Welohe Lehre die theorctische 
Grundlage gab, liest sich allerdings echwer sagen. Vor allem 
hahen wir gwei Anhaltspunkte; die upanisadmiissige Auffassung 
dea dimé, die sich an vielen Stellen kundgibt (vg. 2.8. M. XII 240, 
35; M XIV 19, 48-49; auch in simkhyistisch gefirbten Texten), 
und das manas als elnziges peychisches Organ. Beides wiinde gut 
xu oben behandelten Gruppe von Lehren stimmen, gibt aber 
doch nicht genug Sicherheit. Zum Gliick finden wir von anderer 
Seite Hilfe, die uns in dieselbe Richtung weist. 

Das klassieche Yogasyetem, wie es una im Vyasabhigyam ver- 
Hegt, zeigt trote aller Anlehnung an die Metaphysik der serie 
lehre einige wichtige Abweichungen, die schon mehrere Gelehrte 
wie Jacobi (Gott, get. Ana. 1019 5. 14-16) und Tuxen (be Garbe, 
Sdmkhyapha, 5. 44) 2a der Annahme veranlasst b dase dia 
Uternahme der Simkhyalehren in das Yogasystem aah secundar 
iat, wihrend der alte Yoga vom Samkhya wesentlich verschieden 
war, Fiir una sind hesonders wichtig die Abweichungen in der 
Lehre von der Weltentfaltung. Nach dem vb comes ie (vor allem 
zu 8. 11 19) ergibt sich folgende Entwicklongere 














bhdtint manas & indriyani 


Abgesehen von dem Hervorgehen der fanmaires aus dem mahat 
fattram, nicht aus dem aiambkdra, stimmt das Schems ganz mit 
dem simkhyistischen jiberein. Es finden sich aber doch wichtige. 
Unterechiede Zuerst in der Lehre von den fanmatras. Was hier 
eo ‘helsst, entepricht keineswegs den fanmdiras dee Simbhya. 
Denn Vyiss engt au 8. I] 19, dass jedes nicht bloss cin e Eigen- 
schaft inbda u.s.w, besitst, zonder ausserdem noch dis Eigen- 
echaften aller vorhergehenden, und Vicaspatimiéra bestiltigt es, 
Daz ist cin wichtiger Unterschied vom Simkhvya, Andrersaits ist 





fae mele Geeta te = 2 = & 


es aber genau dieselbe Lehre, die wir in dem oben behandelten 
Sticke M AIT 231-233 fea! restellt haben. Dasa daa eingzelne Her- 
vorgehen der Elemente auseinander nicht eigens erwihmt wird, 
beruht wohl nur auf der Knappheit der Aufzdhlung.” Sehr 
wichtig ist fiir uns ferner die Nachricht dea Uddyotakara zu ND 1 
1, 29: bAautitdnindriyinitt yopdndim, die-schon Jacobi (a.a, 0,5, 
14) fiir die iltere Form der Yogalehre in Anspruch nimmt. Auch 
diese Lehre steht im Widerspruch mit dem Simkhyasyetem, atimmt 
oher mit der Lehre von M XII 231-233 iiberein, Ansserdem 
miissen wir noch die Lehre vou den drei antahkaranas in Betracht 
zichen. Tatihiek iat das ganz System auf der Annahme nur 
nnenorganes aufgobaut, die drei anfahkarayas spelen nur 

in oy lp von Evolution und Resorption der Welt eine Rolle, 
wo wir auch sonst starke Eimwirkung dea Simkhya sehen, Sie 
aind offenbar sus dem Samkhya genommen und haben nur ver- 
Saal ek giaeel Aiehen wir daraus die Folgerungen fiir die 
osophie des alteren Yogu, a0 miissen wir in die Evolutionareihe 
nur ein geistiges Organ, das citiam einsetzen. Das erklirt auch 
warum in der erhaltenen Form zwischen atyaklam und tanmatras 
Bur eme geistige Wesenheit steht, Damit erhalt aber diese Evolu- 
tionsreihe eine Gestalt die fast vallig mit der Lehre von M XIT 251- 
233 iibereinstimmt. Wir diirfen aleo wohl schliessen, doe die 
theoretische Grundlage des ilteren Yoga mit der Lehre yon M AIT 











™ Diese Vicaspatimiérsa liber cing arlche Reihenfolgs der Entatohung 
nichts sagt, berechtigt au keinen weiteren Schifiesen, denn Vacaspatiniére 
meigt Vyiea gegeniiber auch in anderen Puncten abweichendo Anschauungen. 

™So P. Tien, Yoyo 5. 64: Near thke Taken er om Materiena Pro- 
dukters Udvikling, bvar man har felt sigt balvt bunden af Samihyalatrens 
Sema med deta tredelte indre Organ, eller om deres Tilbagegang | Urme- 
erien » <>, » spliler dette Organ ingen Rolle: praktiskt talt kender Yoru 
kim et Intellektoelt Organ citta. Und bei Garbe. SdmbApaphil, 6. 44: 
Der Yoga dagegen hat sich, glaube ich, durch die tbernahme der Samkhya- 

etaphysik geindert, eine (bernalame, die « B. durch die drei antabkarapas 
ig Gla Ldhig you elite whbelibare Verwirtune gebrackt hat. 
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New Youre Crrr 


ONE OF THE MOST HeManrkante and least remarked achieve- 
discovery that the Scythian and Sarmatian tribes, who are the 
first historically identified inhabitants of South Russia, belong to 
the Iranian branch of the Indo-European family and form the 
Western part of the Iranians. The full consequence of thie dis- 
covery and the light it throws on the history of South Russia and 
Russia as a whole are yet to be investigated. We limit ourselves 
to a few remarks. 

First, the supposition that in the Fourth Qenfiry ap, the 
Scythe and Sarmatians were fully destroyed and dislodged from 
South Russia by the inroads of the Goths and the Huns is not 
confirmed by the facts. 

The chief authority on this period, Jordanes (misspelt Tornandes), 
was of Iranian himeelf from the Alan tribe," one of the chief 
divisions of the Sarmatae. He lived in the Sixth Century ap, 
and he testifies that in his time the Alans occupied the shores of 
the Black Sea north of the Danube, the present Bessarabia, and 
partly south of the Danube (Dobrudja). 

Then comes the testimony of the Russian chronicle of Nestor 
(Eleventh Century) mentioning for the Ninth Century three na- 
tions from the Danube to the Dniester, which seem to be Tranian. 

One of them, the Doulichs, ie Iranian by name. The word 
Doulieb is akin to the Indian Dhouleep, the Persian Sohreb, (d-s, 
as Daholu: Zohak; r:/, as Parthian: Péhlevi), the Caucasian 
Galoub; the Slav version gives four spellings: Douleb, Oulieh, 
Oleb, and Glieb, which shows that the name is not Slavonic. 

Then the Oulichi, or Ouglichi, on the Bug, which reminds of 
Olvia, or Olbia, chi being the suffix. 

Finally the Tivertsi on the Tyre, the pee river Dniester. 

* Jordan is an Iranian name. The name of his father, corrupted in the 
Inanuacripte, Imi to various suggestions (Minna, Mierow, Mommsen ), 
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In the Tenth Century, the 
chronicle mentions among the 
Russian representatives who 
signe! the treaty with Hysan- 
tium the names: Froutan ( Feri- 
doun, Thraetaona), Siendr or 
Sfaindr (Asfendiar), letr, 
Prasten, Frasten, or Furaten 
(Roustem) and other Iranian 
names.* 

Among the idols erected in 
Kier by the Prince Vladimir, 
before his conversion. to Chrria- 
tianity, we find Simarg.* Simarg 
is the Simourg of the Persiana, 
the Shaena Marega of Avesta, 
the Phoenix, a divine bird, or 
more exactly a winged griffon, 
as it is explicitly stated by the 
Bundehesh. It is interesting to 
note that the Russian chronicle 
does not give the Persian form 
Simourg, but the Sarmatian 
Simarg; marg means bird in 
modern Ossetic, which is the Inst 
remnant of the Sarmatian lan- 

a. 

But the richest evidence is 
wiven by the Russian legends 
(Byliny), the sculptures on the 
exterior of the churches of 
Vindimir-Souzdal (Eleventh 
Century). and the Scythian le- 
fends and sculptured ornaments 
in gold and silver from the 
Scythian tumuli. The chief 


p. a 
. idem., f. Ti: 
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deity is the goddes: who is half-wom 
whose body is that of o snake. 

She is mentioned ty Herodotus as the mother of the whole 
Seythinn race. Her hushand waa Heracles. Russian legend men- 
tions a divine anake with twelve trimks. Whdonubtedly Herodotus 
knew it, but was afraid to mention it, becatse of its association 
with the Greek national hero Heracles, The Russian legend and 
the Scythian monuments give an identical representation. Rus- 
ian art continued to represent the twelve-enake deity on gold and 
cilver amulets as late as the Eighteenth and possibly the Nine- 


, but the lower mart 








teenth Century (Kondakov and Tolstoi, Russian Antiquities in 
Monuments of Art, Fase. V, pp. 161, 162). 

Qssetic folklore in the Nineteenth Century knows women who 
can change themselves partly or entirely into snakes, and in South 
Russia there ie still the belief that witches. have tails, the. last 
remnant of the enake. 

The chief fantastic deities of Scythiana, the snake woman, the 
Griffon Simarg, the winged horse, with Wings concealed under the 
skin and projected during flight, and the eat woman (possibly 
panther woman) are represented in the Vladimir sculptures and 
described by Ruselan folklore. 
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Tranian influence was prominent in Russian popular belief and 
pictorial representations and, along with Christian Byzantine in- 
fluence, contributed to create Russian art and civilization, I may 
mention only the slave trade and later the serfdom and feudal 
We know that the Slavs in the Eighth Century a.» were o 

primitive agricultural people with patriarchal organization on 
democratic lines. 1t i# doubtful whether they had hereditary 
‘elected chiefs. 

On the contrary the Scythians and: Sarmatians had royal dynas- 
ties (Rostorzev, Jranians and (reeks in South Russia, pp. 72 and 
120), and a powerful feudal nobility, who owned large estates, and 
earried on extensive trade in elaves and cereals. ‘Most of the com- 
mon people were serfs or slaves. The social distinction of classes 
was very sharp and so was the economic. In the Ninth Century, 
When prince Oleg took possession of Kiev and brought there the 
infant prince Igor, s sudden change came. In the course of the 

Single lifetime of prince Igor Hussia, or at least the southern part 
of it, wna tumed into # strong monarchy, with nobles beating 
Norman, Iranian and other foreign names (the Slavonic names 
Were very few), with an important class of merchants, who affixed 
their names to diplomatic treaties, with slavery in full bloom and 
a growing ecerfdom. Evidently the Normans, who composed a 
small armed minority among the Slavs, found the Seythian politi- 
eal organization extremely convenient for the consolidation of their 

ominion and readily adopted it, It was fully applied in South 

Russia, As we advance to the North, away from Iranian influence, 
and enter the regions that were purely Slavonic or mixed with 
Finns, we find the new organization weaker and weaker. Moscow 
never had regular slaves anid eerfdom developed slowly and with 
great difficulty. Novgorod maintained its full political freedom 
till it was overthrown in the Fifteenth Century by the Grand Duke 
of Moscow. Normans created the Russian state by introducing 
Iranisation into its political and economic life. This explains the 
rapid growth of Kiev and its quick decay. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury brought the emancipation of serfs, the Twentieth has seen 
the destruction of the remnants of Norman and Iranian traditions, 
the sudden disappearance of which shnttered completely the Rus- 
gian state. 




















BRIEF NOTE 
Rajasekhara on Sisunika 


In JAOS 42, pp. 194-7, I have given reasons for thinking that ~ 
Sigunika (ror. Sigunaga), who according to the Purinas ascended 
the throne of Magadha ¢. 700 5, ¢,, wae an Elamite prince, the 
name Sigvndia being equivalent to the designation Susinak borne 
by Elamite eovereigns. A corroboration from tradition seema to 
be provided by a passage in Rajasekhara’s Karyamimansd, a San- 
akrit work of c, 900 4. np, to which Mahimahopadhyiyn Haraprasad 
Sistri has kindly drawn my attention. The work has been edited 
ag No. 1, Gaekwiid’s Oriental series (Baroda, 1916) by Messrs. 
C.D, Dulal and R. A. Shastry. At p. 60 occurs the passage in 
question : 


: Ae setea ge pscstinne yd chee Laaespbeendetat oe samAgadha- 
bhasabhinivesinyak pericirikdA, prikriasanskriabhdsivida anfaA- 
purikdh, miinigt olsya sarvabhisicindi bhaveyuh .,. . svabha- 
vane Ai bhisdniyamars yathd probhurvidadhali tatha bhavati. 
iriyate hi Magadhesu Sisundgo ndma raja: tena durucedrd-. 
nasfau vorndnapisya aniahpura eva pravartilo piyamah, tabtra- 
dayascairdro miirdhanydstrliyavarjamusmanasirayah kealiragceti, 


Translation 

.. The (male) servants (of the king-poct should be) versed 
in speaking ApabhramhSa, the (female) servants (should) attend 
with the Magedha language (on their lips). ‘The inmates of the 
harem should know the Prakrta and the Sazhekrta languages, and 
his friends should know all langunges, .... In his own house, how- 
ever, the linguistic rules which the master prescribes are followed. 
(For instance) it is said that in Magadha a king named 
Siguniiga prescribed for his harem a rule excluding the following 
eight letters as being difficult to pronounce:—the four corabrals 
beginning with fa (i.e fa, fha, da and dha), the three sibilant. 

leaving out the third (i. ¢. é, ga and ha) and also kes.” 
Two points in this remarkuble passage demand particular atten: 
sanctioned by Sigunika on account of the difficulty in pronuncia- 
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aiid coool ‘lace, we ave tnfoceacd tant ths linguiatic leralatiag 
was devised for the royal seraglio, for ladies of rank. Consequently, 
if we must think of Prakrits, we must leave out their vulgar varie- 
ties. Magadhi, which by its name appears entitled to our foremost 
consideration, is thus definitely ruled out; and the retention: by 
Siguniks of the dental aa in preference to the cerehral sa and the 
palatal éa—the last-named being a characteristic of Migadhi—es 
‘Well as his non-compliance with the peculiar Migadhi rule rejecting 
altogether the sound ra is satisfactorily accounted for Paisaci 
must follow suit, since it has ne superior status in this connexion: 
and, if Grierson ie right in locating jis home in Dardistan, its 
elaim becomes geographically inadmissible, The dialects of the 
North-Western area which retained the three aibilants ares far ery, 
in fact, if we remember the Purinic statement that Sifunika came 
via Benares which was entrusted with the care of his eon, we should 
hardly hesitate to look upon Sauraseni—the dialect reserved for 
ust, In Indian dramaturgy, by ladies of rank—as the inspirer of 
Sifunfika. The galient feature of Sauraseni, a4 indeed of all Pra- 
rite except Magadhi, Paisici and the Prakrits of the North-West 
(all of which muct be excepted in the present connexion), is the 
shaence of fa, sa and kyo—three out of the eight letters expunged 
hy Sifunike§ The same feature is also found in Pali: and in eo far 
ss Pali eryeiallisw in Wterary form the tendency of the conver 
sational dinlect which wee with little local variation employed in 
*Migadhi ia specially reserved for inferior characters in the dramas; 
even in the passage we are discussing it ie assigned to menials, The 
solitary instance of early epigraphie Mag. found at Rimgarh proceeds from 
a ripedskea [artizan or monuryer) and ia naocinted! with a deveddst 
(temple-prostitute}. And the few seals from Patna and elsewhere ami- 
ploying 4a for sa do nat establish for the dialect a position in cultured 
exciety. It seems that among Mig. characteristics the replacement of sc 
anil po hy Jo has the most vulgar associations, singe Adoka does not adopt 
it thongh he adopte the others (la for ra, and som, sing, of maar. o-stem 
ending in). We must remember, too, that Adoka needed more ta con- 
form to popular apecch aa he aimed at sneceesful missionary propagunda 
er et Oe ene oe earned Deveeae, Wherens, Ginnie 
was framing an ortheepic rule to be followed indoors. The abeence of 
be, $0 und kes from all the ricenslatis of Agoka's edicts except thom af the 
North-West shows that the tendomey to drop out these sounds was already 
in the 34 century 5. c, general and widespread. 
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th Brief Note 


the area over which Buddhist propaganda, in its variiest etage, 
exercised the utmost influence, we may regard the tendency to 
drop out the sounds éa, sa and ksa as very anciently | i 
the Prakritio wage of the locality with which the name of 
Sigunika is prominently aasoclated.* We may therefore sscribe 
these three exclusions to a desire on the part of that primo to 
conform to Prakritic neage in refined society. 

But @ like explanation will not apply to the cases of the other 
five sounds set aside by Sigunika, namely, Aa, fa, tha, da and dha. 
The gound of Aa is very prominent in Prakrit, and cerebralization 
of dentals ia 4 well-marked characteristic manifested by Indo-Aryan 
speech even ae early as Vedic times; so that, in eliminating ha and 
the cerebral group from his harem, Sisunika appears distinctly 
un-Indian. in short, he shows himself accustomed fo a non-Indie 
tongue wherein Aw and the cerebrala were taboo. 











Tn attempting a more specific definition of this tongua, our 
choict is nevestarily limited by geographical az well as historical 
considerations, Old Persian could have been adverted to, had if 
not contained its indispensable ha, We must first think of Elam, 
certainly before we think of Assyria or Tonia, And, if we find 
that in the Busian langoage ‘ha and the eerebrals do not occur,’ 





ise Davids: (Dudithiet Fave; pp: 158-4) ‘coniaate Pall to be Manel 
nitimately on the Kosala dialect in the form spoken in Avanti. Liiders 
(SRAW, 1013, & 100-3) and Sylvain Léyi (JA, 1912, p. 618) think that 
the Buidha's teachings, originally expremed in his native dialect (Old 
Ardha-migadh! or ‘Kosalan"), were afterwards translated inlo the 
“ Western " dialect and then found their way to Ceylon throngh the Inetru- 
Profesor of Lingwistics at the Caleutta University, with whom I have had 
the advantage of a thorough discussion tn preparing this Mote, ta of 

- opinion that Pall fe based on (early) @auraseni—the refined speech par 
ezeelience and the Mingud fromea of those days like Ite modern representa- 
tive Hindusthint—into which the Buddha's teachings were revdeted before 
their trarumiseion to Ceylon. 

*Tt eseme that Susan actually did not contain Aa ond the corebrads 
Gee Bertln, Cuasiform Insortpiions, p. 83 and reff. What Bertin trane- 
literates as bo he deseribes os on ‘aspirated guttural" (p. 65) and te 
Aintingetatid hy hiss froin * he aittple uapitata’ A” (p. 98) or tha * gutta 
epizant A" (p. 96), both } and A being found in Old Persian. It is note 
worthy that, in the trilingual Persian inseriptions, proper names beginning: 
with A in Persian bare lost the asplrate in thelr Elamite correspondenta. 
Susian # was, tt ia true, very nearly Indie ds; bat ite presente in Sualan 










we should attribute the exclusion of these sounds by Sidunika to 
he inflnenc: of that tongue rather than to any other source, par- 
ticulus iy since his very name has a Susian appearance, and his- 
torical indications point to the possibility of an Elamite penetra- 
4 SRE Aie ats ah tind perk We should thus be able to claim 
that, according to the tradition handed down by RajaSekhara, 
nike wis in lunguage « Sukinak. The weight to be attached 
to such tradition is naturally uncertain. But, az the very existence 
of Siéunikn is attested by literary tradition of a date not earlier 
_ than the 4th century 4. D, and the continuity of the tradition iz 
| bore witness to by references in the Purinas (Sth cent.) and 
Bans’s Hargacorita* (7th cent.), it would seem to be quite in 
ening with the method of historical criticiam to view the testi- 
‘mony of Rajasekhar as part of the entire evidence, 
Hanit Exisasxa Den. 














— : : PS - 
does not affect our argument, since ita exclusion by didumdke is enfficiestly 
apeonnted for by Prakritic influence, as | have shown. 

47408, vol. 42, pp. 104 ff. 

 *Chap. Vi The tradition contemplates foreign Invasion of Majadha 
ini the Inet yeat of Kakuvargl, on of difanfika (¢ 690 no.), The invaders 
are called Yavanaa. 
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Un papyrus médical copte, publié et traduit par M. Exrie Cras- 
sma: being Vol. 32 of the Mémoires publiés par les Mem- 
bres de l'Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 
sous la direvtion de M. es Foucart. Cairo: Imprimerie 
do "Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale, 1921, 16 -- 
395 pp.; 20 plates. 


This is a fine folio volume, the result of many years of paing- 
teking research. It is a real treasure-house of information as to 
products available in a period of history on which our information. 
ia relatively acanty—that of the early Caliphate in Egypt. Egyp- 
tians had vained a hich reputation in medicine, and several formu- 
laries of the Pharaonie period have been discovered, including the 
Papyrus Ebers, revealing an advanced therapentic science. Later 
Egyptian literature in these linea is, however, very scanty. ‘There 
is a emall parchment manuscript in the Vatican library, but the 
most extensive is the papyrus on which M, Chnaszinat’s work is 
based, which was found at Meshaikh. ‘This shows that there was 
an unbroken tradition of science between Pagan and Christian 
periods in Egypt. Native, Greek and Christian influences were 
eombined. The Mohammedan rulers in Egypt placed much confi- 
dence in the Christian physicians. ‘Their works were translated 
into Arabic. It is notable that few texts of this sort in Coptic are 
known, but this seems to be due to accidental disappearance, This 
Coptic manuseript contains Arabic formulae in addition to the 
earlier authorities, It is written in the Sahidio dialect, in language 
which is clear and simple, but less pure than that of the eoclesi- 
astical writings. The vocabulary is largely new ond contains tech- 
nival expressions difficult of interpretation. The identification of 
droge and products ia aleo diffenlt. As is well known, scholars and 
others frequently applied the same name to different substances of 
which their each it wis aleo dnfective. The manuscript con 

Accoting t0'thw acobenit yiven'by Chastinat of the discovery 
of this manuscript, it was purchased by Bouriant for the Library 
af the French Institute of Oriental Archaeology st Cairo in the 
winter of 1892-3. It appears that peasants had discovered a ruined 
rie ener at Meshaikh which oceupics:« part of the-site oP the 
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ancient Lepidotonpolis, Within this chamber was a pottery jar, 
Re hte pu lec ae ar Snes ene theirs dhl 
@ roll and same loose scraps of written papyrus, These the natives 
separated for sale, and some of the pieces came to Souriant, 

realized their value and after considerable effort succeeded in get- 

The manuscript iteelf Is a single roll 0.27 meter wide by 2.48 
meters long, covered with writing. The text is in long lines with 
a margin at the left side only. The preseriptions are usually at 
the beginning of « line, with ornamented initial letter, and a closing 
sign, in form a double cirele. There are 42¢) limes in the treatise 
and 837 separate ‘medical formulae. It is the largest work of this 
kind thet has yet seen the light. The manuscript dates approzi- 
niately from the 9th or 10th century, There are indications that 
the writer knew both Arabic and Greek, in addition to Coptic. Its 
it was written after the great work of tranclation undertaken at 
Bagiad under the Abbassid Caliphs, which was completed during 
the Sth century. M. Chassinat thinks that the author probably 
lived in the second half of the 10th century. Tfe recalla that after 
the conquest of Egypt the Copts were rather dow in acquiring 
Arabic language. 

The treatise is written anonymously. The author was evidently 
& practising physician, as his father before him, and was familiar 
with the earlier medical writers. In its general plan it is not a 
medical treatise properly co-called, but rather a sort of formula’ 
of general therapeutics. Tis chapter headings resemblo these of the 
Papyrus Pbers, and its structure is similar to that of medical 
texte of the Pharaonic period in such matters as the classification 
of ailments, ete. Tts materia medica ia abondant ond varied. Its 

diraments specially named are few, These usually appear under 
ienieaalaes. Caanh Ses ara Coptic or Arabic. The author rarely 
alludes to hie sources. In two cases the names of physicians are 
attached to his prescriptions. He shows a predilection for medical 
writings in the Arabic language, often preferring them to Greek 
works which he translates or copies. One formals found in Galen 
M. Chassinat traces to an Eastern tranelation, of which traces 
appear alzo in Avicenna. Tt is impossible to tel! from this manu- 
ecript how far it represents purely Egyptian medicine. Progress 
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of the science m the early Christian centuries | 
known, Serie eunsnriet ardent eae Cinontatgh at 
seoliois $4 Rayok since the thon of the Voila wuanbaipe 

The suthor frequently uses a cryptographic alphabet of the By- 
zantine Greek period already known from a Greck manuscript alsa 
discussed by Hyvernat. In this cipher the 24 letters of the Greek 
alphabet are divided into three rows of eight letters each, a to th, 
i to p, and ¢ to J, and the regular order of the letters in the three 
rows is reversed #o that /h replaces a, p replaces 4, 0 replaces r, 
ete,; but as this ic on easy cipher to read, there are letters prefixed 
from time to tima changing the order, eo that a key would be 
necessary, There are also five additional characters which remain 
apart and hold their regular order. The words written according 
to this system have certain peculiarities. Almost «always they ars 
fully vocalized. L is assimilated to r more often than elsewhere 
in the text where the cipher is not used. M, Chassinat gives a 
complete camparative alphabetical table. The transcription of 
Arabie words ia done with care, but is often phonetic rather than 
orthographic, and « detailed concordance is attached. 

The weights and measures in the receipts in this treatise are on 
the Graeco-Roman syrtem and the units are the pound, the ounces, 
the drachm, the seruple and the obol. For liquid measure, we find 
the fak and the owath, corre ponding to the Greek cotyle and ozy-. 
baphon, the Latin aestabuium. The manuscript is provided with 
a complete index of words in Coptic, Greek and Arabic transcript, 
aleo materia medica and formulae. 

Space forbids any general discussion of the 237 separate far- 
mulae contained in the treatise, A few items of interest may be 
noted. Several remedies for eye trouble are given, which incorpaor- 
ate myrth and gum arabic, md M, Chazsinat, under the item 
myrrh, discusses the anti of the earlier hieroglyphs, which he thinks 
was frankincense because myrrh was not supposed to have reached 
Egypt until comparatively Inte, He notes that it does not appear 
at any rate under a separate name in the Papyrus Harris, but does 
appear frequently in the embalming ritual and in various temple 
inscriptions of the earlier dynasties. It might here be sugmestec 
that myrrh and frankincense are produced in the same regions of 
southern Arabia and Somaliland, and that a more probable classi- 
fication of tha hieroglyphic nomenclature would be to suppose that 
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of the piece rather than the botwnical orders of the trees which 
produced them, with which the Egyptians had no direct. persona} 





aintance, It seems unnecessary to postulate in primitive 
times any such arbitrary separation of fragrant gums from the 
same gource of supply as the contrary view would require. 

The author knows the Eastern camphor and aloes, but ML Chas- 
cinat note: that the Copts, although they knew and used the word 
kaphora, also applied to those substancea another word zoptssa 
which usually refers to a totally different substance, in Greek usage 
usually « barnacle. For aloes the author uses the Arabic word 
sabir, which was applied to quite a number of bitter things, includ- 
ing myrrh, dragon’s blood, Soootran aloes and even aquills, 

Among other eye remedies appears 4 word sifray, which M. Chaz- 
& identifies with the Indian pepperwort, but in other works 
there was an Indian sitraj the description of which sounds rather 
like a product of the cinnamon laurel. There is frequently pre- 
sctibed the impure oxide of zinc, a sublimate, which was known 
throughout the lands of the Caliphate as tuliya and was taken 
usually from furnaces where copper had been refined, but also 
sometimes direct from the mines. This word ema to be more or 
leas equated to the Latin cadmia, 

Among the ingredients in analgesic plasters is the familiar word 
earraren: enathes seeny which seems tn eve bem applied ta maby 
things covering numerous twigs or roots having a merely external 
siniilasity. M. Chassinat renders as minium the Coptic word aul 
kon, which ja the Greek serikon, which was given to the red oxides 
of both iron and lead, and also, of course, to the raw silk of 














For litharge is used the Coptic Jytharkyron, eleewhere in this 
manuscript fithalkyron; in other Coptie works it appears tharkiron, 

saver A general: oye tania, pings prescription may, Oe qacted is 

Pea feattinr $s the ayesuinern golangsi, dows, Inded ames 
one drachm of each; grind well; add wine for seven daya, mixing 
every day, then let it dry: grind again, It will work for thee by 
itself morn and eve; it is wheat for thee, 0 my son.” 

For nard we find tho Coptic merlostachos # gorruption. of (the 
Greek nardoatachys and elsewhere in the manuscript this is given 
































ha Ailsa inion 4g thes. put aactle cpeet Rata 
trochos, perhaps a corruption from the same Greek original, but 
equated with the Arabic sunbul af-4b, and this Arabic word appears 
in the Coptic soumpoul, pestpr yn asdsemnaminete 
grass nard of the Malabar Coast, 

For cataract there is prescribed carci, presumably our caroway, 


which appears elsewhere aa al-thamoun kAarmenei, and M. Chassi- 


nat observes that “Abd ar-Hazzaq says harmany cummin is caraway 


and cardamom, which latter appears in several medical texts to be: 


identical with the Ethiopian cummin. Others say that caraway is 
Armenian cummin, and the confusion seems to arise from the SP 
plication of the word kamoun to other vegetable substance 
cummin. 

The o sense of kormany is uncertain. Personal corre- 
spondence with Sir D. E. Wacha, a prominent Parsee of Bombay, 
informs se agg ielieibioe grianutere ecg img enneees. 
western India, Some would derive the word from the Greek Xar-. 
mans, but Avicenna distinguishes karmany cummin fiom Persian: 
and says ond is black and the other white. The Persians, however, 
praluces two varieties farsi and karmani, both of which were con- 
fused with the Ethiopian cummin. 

The following prescription may be referred to modern beanty 
parlors: “To remove eyebrows: take three ticks from o black ox; 
pull out the hairs, rab with the blood from the ticks: they will not 
grow again.” 

One prescription is, “ pterikon for the eyes; cadmia 2 drachms, 
malabathrum 4 drachms, sal ammoninc 1 drachm, copper 1 
drmichm.” M. Chassinat thinks that the word pferikon should be 
Tead pirryyion, making it out to be an affection of the conjunctiva. 
In this preseription it ae Patterning tone me yeaa aaa mara. 
bathron which is given the synonym “water of entéz.” It seemg. 
diffenlt to identify this substance with the malabathron of the 
Greeks, which, according to Pliny and the author of the Periplua, 
was brought in great volume from the ports of Travancore. I have 
supposed that this was the leaf of the Indian laurel, of which cin- 
namon was the bark, though a Tamil correspondent suggests to me 
that it may more probably have been the sheath of the nutmeg, 
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Entig, however, is 2 word usually applied to the ryegrass or the 
wild fennel. In another manuscript the trade word malabathron 
is corrupted into marathron, showing how unsafe it is to identify | 

sich words with any single substance at different periods of history. 

‘The word appears in numerous remedies for the eyes, and its name 

was given specifically to an eye salve. M. Chassinat notes that in 

the Bohairic Scala it appears as phtlon karabalroun, evidently a 

corruption from Greek phyllon malabathrou. Whatever this sub 

stance was, the name was often abridged to phylion, and mediaeval 

scholars knew it as phyllon indikon or folium indioum. Pliny dis- 

Hnguishes three sorts, the Syrian, Egyptian and Indian, but is very 
vague in his description: 

: That extraction of teeth was morte of an undertaking in those 

dave than now is indicated by a prescription for a tooth to bt ex- 















tracted by iron; namely, that hellebore of good quality should be 
applied to the region of the cheek about the affected tooth. Apply, 
gays the writer, and you will be surprised. It ie true that hellebore 
has a certain analgesic quality. In Coptic the word ‘is written 

Indian sandalwood appears in several prescriptions. Here the 
‘notive chandone, Arahic sandal has become in Coptic santel. 

The business side of the profession crops up in the preseription 
for a diseased mouth: alum and dill, each 1 drachm, to which is 
appended the remark, “ God knows how good this remedy is. Take 
your pay.” 

In other preseriptions M. Chassinat renders as minium the word 
peres, which is older than the Greek or Roman period and is found 
in Pharnonic Greek medical texts. Brugech renders it coriander, 
but Loret after studying « recipe for Kyphé on the temple at Edfu, 
found the phrase pereé otherwise called grains of ouan, which he 
gives a hint that there were two pore’, the one vegetable and the 
ther mineral, and in this esse a mineral substance seeme to be 
inidiented. 

Tn several of the prescriptions earlier folklore seems to be latent, 
as, for instance, a powder to stanch the flow of blood which consists 
of charcoal and the burned hair of a woman; and for # persistent 
ulcer, wax, sandal, hog fat and split mouse. Split fowl, cat or 
rabbit may he found as domestic remedies for wounds in many @ 
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hackwoods settlement today, bat: incense AE SOT. FSS: 
Tn an antidote for oie Is the Coptic Ban tS identical, af 
‘BOUTRE, with Greek pharmakeia, not usually limited to potsonons 





In another prescription for a healing plaster the items are ecoria 
of silver, oil, distilled vinegar and fresh boi. In M. Chassinat’s 
index this is noted merely as“ a drug not identified.” ‘The word, 
however, @ema to be Persian, and ite appearance in this Coptic 
text ia of interest. Roi or bod was an ingredieut of incense m the 
Zoroastrian ritual, and some have identified it with the bdellium of 
Baluchistan, Laufer suggests that the word may be more general 
in its nature, that its literal meaning is simply “odor,” nod cites 
West's translation of the Bundahiin to the effect that whatever. 
root or gum or wood is scented, es frankincense, varast, kust or 
costus, sandalwood, cardamom, marjoram, camphor, orangemint 
and others of this general nature they call a went or bod. — 

Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 


Poraltotism in [aotah. Chapters 1-35 and 37, 22-35, The Recen- 
structed ‘Text (Hebrew). By Witttas Porpre. (University 
af California Publications, Semitic Philology. Vol. 1, No. 6, 
pp. 17-116",) Berkeley, Cal: (stvensrry oF CALIFOINTA 
Press, 1928, xi +- 116 pp, 


The reconstruction of any Hebrew text of the Bible iz, ta say the 
least, precarions and problematic, and many a scholar who haz trod 
this thorny puth is aware of the numerous pitfalls confronting 
him. But Prof, William Popper i# fortunate in having chosen, 
comparatively speaking, the fairly well preserved and smooth text 
of Isaiah and in having as his sole guide, whether rightly or 
wrongty, the well-known principle of parallelism. Moreover, he 
doea not claim, aa so many others do presumptuouzly, to have re- 
constructed the actual and original text of Teaiah, but to have sel 
np a tolerably rood and correct text * nearer in spirit to the author's 
original” than what he styles “the evident Masoretic error,” to 
serve as a suitable text-book for collece students who find it diffienlt 








, icici Isaiah 


-‘to'wade through the apparent incoherencies and seeming discrep 
eles of the Masoretic text. As «uch his attempt is highly com- 
idable and certainly deserves unstinted credit, eepecially if we 
er the great amount of laborious investigation and pains- 
g research underlying a work of this kind, Resides, a good 
Beater toeliy ar tsb cura tn der to attain So pope 
‘expression and exact phraseology. Evidently Popper, through o 
long and intensive study of the Book of Isaiah, has made himself. 
| ‘sean with the style and diction of that prophet, for in his re- 
construction he generally attains a considerable degree of precision 
cit waxctitade. 

‘However, this attainment is only partly due to his own effort. 
As is inevitable with a universally commented book like Tsniah, 
the wditor utilizes to a very large degree the accumulated corrections 
‘and emendationa of his erudite predecessors, though for one reason 
‘ot another he fails to state his authorities in each case. Thus he 
Jeans heavily on Duhm, Cheyne, and Marti, not-te mention elder 
{aminaries like Delitzach, Graetz, and others, yet he never mentiona 
them by name. ‘This is a considerable drawback in the book, for 
the average reader may be Jed to assume that all the emendations 
are original. Perhaps there may be some justification for not 
jndleating sources in the edition of « text for students, bab it is 
certainly puzling that even in Popper's detailed commentary to 
thie edition published some time ago (University of California 
Publications, Semitic Philolegy, Vol. 1, No. 3 (Angust 1918), 
Part II, pp. 267-444, to chapters 1-10; No. 4 (April 1923), Part 
HI, pp. 445 ff, to chapters 11-45) no authorities and sources are 
given. The critical reader thus has a task to determine the origm 
and provenance of each departure from the received text. After a 
careful investigation I am led to the vonclucion that the bulk of - 
ti emendations are borrowed, in-each ease from good and reliable 
authorities, originality consisting largely in dexterous transposition 
and logical rearrangement of the Masoretic text, which is by no 
means a slight and negligible feat, 

Of course, not all the corrections and emendations, as will be 
seen further on, should be approved and accepted as final; and as 
‘to the logical arrangement, it has its demerit as well ae eee 
For by no means should a student be led to believe that the ancient 
Hebrews, or for that matter all Orientals, were very fond of strivily 
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logical constructions. The opposite is-true. Hence the apparent 
confusion and seeming difficulty in biblical texts, particularly in 
the Prophets, whose mode of delivery under a highly strung tension 
of ecstasy was necessarily staccato-like and disconnected. And so 
any rationalization and stratification of the biblical text does Away 
with one of ite cardinal characteristics, And not only this: Popper, 
like many others, presupposes strict rerularity as a main feature 
of the biblical text, with hardly a departure from this regularity. 
But as a matter of fact the Hebrew Scriptures are replete with 
irregularities and discrepancies, grammatical, syntactical, and rhe- 
torical. Thus in his reconstruction he goes to the point of con- 
stantly harmonizing the gender of the subject and predicate in 
accordance with etrict Hebrew grammar, forgetting that it is the 
irregular construction and frequent disagreement which is charne- 
teristic of biblical Hebrew. Moreover, Popper seems to assume 
that under no vircumstances would the prophet have used the-same 
word in both members of the parallelism, which is absurd. ‘There 
are too many cases of such repetition to assume that all of them 
are due to fanlty transmission. Are we still to learn that monotony 
is one of the delights of the East, just as variety is the craving af 
the West? And finally, the principle of parallelism. Ever since 
the days of Lowth the Western world had been made aware of the 
indisputeble fact that paralieliem is a dominant feature of Hebrew 
poetry. But surely, it is not the sole principle, Not all oracles 
are in parallels, As suggested hy Dr. Louis I. Newmann, Popper's 
collaborator in Studies in Biblical Parnilelism (1918), there may 
have been also another stylistic and rhetorical principle in the 
prophetic utterances beside that of parallelism. The numerous 
poetical phrases and passages in the Prophets that lack « parallel 
cannot all be due to faulty tranemission or the carelesineas of ama- 
menses, For Prof. Popper therefore to be guided solely by the 
principle of parallelism, to the point of letting paralleliem snggest 
the corrections and emendations, evinces a high degree of partial- 
ity and preconceived notion, 
That this strictly logical and uncompromising attitude quite 
often leads the editor astray will be seen from the following remarks 
on some of the emendations and departures from the received text: 


1.2b the addition of M22, for the sake of parallelicm, is unwar. 
ranted, aa O'S may stand for both sons and daughters, comp. 














Popper, Parallelism in Taniah Pt 


BOB. xv. § 2.—+. 12b Oy for Oop is unnecessary, as both may 
be equivalent, se BOB. sv. 3, §5.—y. 15 73 pw one 
supplied by the editor, is a weak parallel to woe Oat oo— 
v. 25b, P, reads 125 with the Septuagint, but es xafapér probably 
stands for “22; misread from the masoretic 22—v. 31b, taking 
yen to refer to a tree, P. emends Sym to ‘enn, but all ancient 
sources from the Septuagint and Targum down refer it to wicked 
people and their work.—2.6a P.'s reconstruction is hardly felict- 
toue: the introduction of the dispensable Cox clogs the already 
lengthy stichos, while the practival identity of OoTy in a and “Ty 
-in b adds weakness to the poralleliem.—y. 16b nvDw, for which 
Grast: suggested MIED in view af G."s wAvia, probably meant same 
sea-faring vessel (cf. Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, p. 60, n. 8), 
ene Te Bis 2 is uncalled for—3.8b the 
supplied phrase mm Sy nzyo me) is hardly satisfactory, despite 
the reference to 26.10 and 59.9: these two passages chow clearly 
that Say may be said of w person, while of a tongue it is proper 
to say py munN—v. 17h there is hardly a doubt that the word 
PINE, for which P. substitutes janw, has been transmitted correctly 
and should stand a2 it is, meaning pudenda muliebria; in one way 
Ge -saother it is connécled with the ‘primitive Semitin root np 
to open” and must have meant originally “ orifice.”—yv, 24b as 
pointed out by Stade (ZAIV. 26, 133) Y= “>, meaning “ stigma,” 
is @n appropriate antithesis to "2: ; why emend it to 159?7—5.1b P. 
emends M7 to TT with Cersoy, but as shown by Lowth, Cheyne, 
and Budde, 5 is an abbreviated of OTN —plur, abstr— 
r. 7 Mwy, following drole of G, is emended to75wo with the 
implication of 05 qpw. but nowhere in the Bible docs 7 in itself 
refer to violence or lawlessness; for a antisfactory explanation of 
Met comp. Gray’s Commentary to Isaiah ad loc. and Gesenius- 
Buhl" « c—s.6 P. follows Giecebrecht in coupling cre with ond 
in an adverbial sense and eliminating the rest of the sentence; 
but againat this radical step it may be maintained, in the interest 
of parallelism, that in wt)ym there is hidden some rare verb of a 
meaning similar to O8o.—v. 9b P. invents “yp vunnn for the 
second (vt? TUN, but there is no reason why a repetition of the 
satne phrase should be looked upon with suspicion; there are nu- 
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merous cases of such repetiti | sially Im 

Isainh (comp. George Buchanan Gray, The Forms of Hebrew 

Poelry, p. 254, n. 2) —v. 14a P. reads with Lagarde tpn? (from 

7 ond meaning “stumbling-tblock”) for umpnd, thongh this 

word does not occur anywhere in Hebrew literature—94a Ooms 

for wy7d is indefensible, and even for the purpose of parallelism. 

Graets’s Pw is far cuperior.—v. Ihe either Lagarde’sanwe’'—no” 

or Kitte’a mov? — Arab. somulia meaning clemenz fuit does Jus- 

ties to the parallelism and it is not necessary to introduce a third 

| parallel }7v Nb.—v. 17) the masorctie 3NNM is superior to the 
: editor’s )PoNT™; trie, TINT id o Aapor legomenon, but that is no 
reason for rejecting it ; Luzzatto may be right that IRAN = Dsnen 
with the easing of the harsh sounding 0 through a soft &, or with 
Haupt it may even be equivalent to DENN and have been formed 
by Isaiah in asscnance with the preceding 1220; a= to Twi, the 
fureq is no doubt in assonance to the Jureg in DoNPy, and the 
word should read m3 or Mies—NPHR, ef. Ehrlich ad loec—l04 
it is interesting that P. does not follow Lagarde’s ingenious sug- 
gestion, tut, like Gruetz, follows the ancient versions in reading 
prsand baa—y. Sb pl TS Nin Tiers staff is he in the hand 
of my wrath” is hardly admissible, 7 “power” not being used of 
an. abstract noun.—t. 39a P. follows Duhm in reading (A)7eyn8, 

but undoubtedly Masuretic ny7yn2 is correct, although not in the 

accepted sense of “ with terror” (Ibn Ganah, Kimhi, Luzato, JPS 

version), but rather in the sense of Rashi “=e youyn trmen “3 

to which the preformative © seeme to point; is it not feasible to 

connect it with Arabic jarada, Vor VIL, “be broken (bough)”? 

—1L4b Y2 7973 (for PE aw) te a weak parallel to PNEW AM 

and harily mits the verb 7os.—y. 6 P. invents # verb pay at the 
beginning of b, a yerb occurring nowhere in the Scriptures, except 

Duhm suggesta RD, Graeta Tipe’, and Ehrlich simply prp— 

y. 8b TT“ move slowly” for HTT. no doubt with referenve 

to 38.15, is a poor parallel to pwywt—t4.10b it is diffioulf to see 

what P. gains by changing Mn to Mer, or in forming in y. 17 

such an awkward phrase as OTN w5 YON; in y. 19 “EI 









| prophet intended bere an allusion 
sbukadnezzar (Ehrlich).—v. 20a p73 No’, supplied ag a 
‘parallel to TDP OMK INN #2, sounds very prosaic and dlis- 

erepant, likewise My for opin v. 21.—v. 80 2773 (for 723) 
ja impossible, and should! be either Mgm72 (cf. Pe, 119. 45) or 
‘SATIOI—16.0b Masoretic ay) WINN MN? much better than. 
(the editor's ‘Teed! INYRD IN) with its repetition and sameness (for 

ray “arrogance” see Lexica).—19.1%a mI? for mIn> goes back 

‘to Buhl, but as pointed out by Marti, there is no need for emenda- 
_ tion; since Nan is an Aramaic form of 72h which has its origin in 
‘yan “to reel (parallel to ya in Ps, 107. 27) 21.124 “e)) for ov 
ja hardly fitting; if the muthor felt like having 4 parallel verb, 
Krochmal’s 07) would have been both more appropriate and more 
- poetic: —22.7b in imitation of “PTS in v. > P. reads here MWY 
but why not keep the Masoretic text when it makes good sense, 
esp. when “7px is still problematical ?—In his zeal for emenia- 
tion FP. is not deterred from introducing distinctly post-hiblical 
words, as, ¢ g. E°SN for D'NSNS im 22.24a, referring no doubt 
to the Targumic and Talmudice-Aramaic S3°S~. a kind of carthen 
vessel or flower-pot.—23.4 PTY wT is quite legitimate; then 
why add Mato prs? P. may claim consistency, but the hiblival 
text ia not always consistent, just as it is not always logical.— 
28.4b the | ious emendation sx" for ANT" goes back to a 
verbal suggestion of Tarth (THxNn for AAA) as quoted by Ehrlich 
ad loc-—29.18a P., for the sake of parallel (Spx), supplies a 
new noun mmp, from sur “be silent,” but euch a noun would 
heve to be ONUM) "OT. comp ~ from 75m, and in this form it 
actually occurs in the Talmud (eomp. Levy, Warterbuch, IL, 122, 
col, 2).—34.5a FT Is a poor substitute for mn. for it only 
moans “empty and not * unoccupied ” aa requind by I: 
P_ no doubt thought of the biblical phrase 27n pron, but here prow 
(Hiph.) means nothing but “empty out,” myn being under- 
stood.—v. Sh mraz roe> is an inept phrase, besides bemg in dis- 
avreement as to gender (Mp is used with a fem. adj. only in post- 
biblical Hebrew). 
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It ehould also he pointed out that Popper, in his seal for emen- 
dation, neglects some well-established grammatical und rhetorical 
principles which it is the merit of modern research to have dis- 
covered, An instance ih adaptation of one grammatical form to 
another through association, as T.11b mpxyy due to the following 
myn) (comp. B. M. Lewin, 5"3n2 Opn 3, Haifa 1921, p, 19), 
which P. needlessly changes to mbyw; or 33.20b qu under the 
influence of the preceding }38z (comp, Ehrlich ad foe.), which: 
P. levels to Ts"; or agnin-37.27b where presumably ApTw stands 
for FET in consonance with the following mop (cf. B. Lewin 
i, c, p- 10), yet P. emends it to net. | 

A few misprints, not recorded in the List af Corrections, should 
be indexed here: p, 3, 1. 37mm should read mma; p. 36, 1 19 7p, 
supplied for masoretic 77wWH, should probably read qe", as ray 
be assumed from the commentary (7¢>D occurs only in the plural) ; 
p. 74, L 4M” is a misprint for 38"; p. 76, 1. 4 mes chould read 
The book is beautifully printed, on excellent paper and in clear 
type. The brief prosaic prefaces to each chapter are printed in 
small and unvocalined type. Each separate prophecy bears a title, 
ing, a8 & g.72 MY YD > for-sect. 1 ch. 1, or "1 for sect. 1 ch, 5, 

JOSEPE Re 









Japanese Sword-Mounty, In the Collection of the Field Museum. 
By Hetew OC, Gowsarics. Chicago, 1923. 


All lovers of the symbolism in which Japanese art is eo rich, 
sy well of its history and beauty in material form, will weloome this 
exhaustive treatise on the sword-mounts. These served « two-fold 
purpose. They decorated and they made trustworthy the ideal and 
idealized weapon of the Samurai, or knights of Japan, 

To the reviewer, who lived under the feudal system of J; apan,. 
when there existed the ving traditions, the honors paid, the eti- 
qquette required, and the awe surrounding this token of knightly 
heritage and station, the memories are very keen, Equally vivid 








‘are the remembrances of its abolition and the final and eeremo oun 
farewell given to feudalism, on a national scale, all over the empire. 
‘On October 1, 1871, in the great castle hall of Fukui in Echizen, 
he saw the solemn burial of that feudalism, nearly a thousand years 
‘old, of which the aword was the guardian and exponent: It was 
an impressive scene, when local loyalty to a baron was transferred 
to the emperor. Similar ceremonies were repeated in over twa 
hundred vastles in Japan. | 
The rigid requirements of the higher society in Old Japan were 
in the main, clean, noble poverty, pride in the simple life, self- 
Tepression, and abstinence from all vulgar ostentation, such aa 
trader of wealth might show. Exceptions there wore, but the su- 
preme motive Iny in the necessity and the desire to live the samurai 
life, according to its high code of honor. The intent was to work 
out one’s career, in antithesis to what we usually associate with the 
“new rich,” the purse-proud, the dandy, and, in general, the folks 


















LOnreined tretes_ 
Hence the almost utter absence of jewols and what we term rich 
gentry ani even their wives and children. Color, subdued or flam- 
boyent, voluminous textiles, embroidery, affluence of garments finely 
decorated with symbols, floral emblems and even landscapes, with 
i fairly rich heraldry were in showy evidence, Sleeves, waists and 
skirts, reinforced in varied attractive forms, were fashionable for 
‘the women and children, but for the men, the pride, even to oddly 
‘expressed haughtiness, was not habitually in gold or outward adorn- 
Ments—except on the-silk clothing, marking the wearer's rank, the 
_ family orest on breast, sleeves, and hack, and, chief of all, the sword. 
Excellence of steel and temper, the prestige of hereditary pift, or 
use, were elements af the pride of possession. Yet all art, history, 
examining and proof by the possessor of confidence in the friendly 
gtiest, centernd in the tenha, or decorated guard. | 
Quite probably—for the same set of ideas, amounting to a cult, 
a3 to the ahsence of personal adornment with metal decorations. 
more ‘esperially as revarils contact with the cuticle, prevailed alsa 
in- Korra—thie age-old custom had its roots as is shown also in 
many European fairy tales, in some prehistoric conquest of people 











ally the ease, both in the archipelago and the peninsula. Henee 
thie theme offers an alluring by-path into the regions of ethnology, 
In any issue of research, those most interested in the subject 
will ‘welcome Miss Gunsaulus’ labor of love, enthusiasm and pro- 
longed study. Tha | results come t0 us in the form o's volume ee: 
nearly two hundred well printed pages; which, besides introdr 
tack) tabla’ off nlianadures; andl inilat,'de aectobedl/ieithilaieie'ciaa 
plates. It gives the history of the sword forms, from the singlt- 
Sy tage inet! sae mevlam prea syste ne nce OE 





then, down to the superbly tempered and slightly curved swords af 
modern dete. These have an iron backing for toughness and a steel 
edge for hardness and fineness. 

The author, however, leaving the treatment of the blades to other 
experts, deals throughout her book, with the tsuba, the metal 
plate, or disk, which fits between the hilt and blade In earliest 
days, this was oval, and the handle of the weapon was a pommel, 
or turnip mallet” so referred to in the earliest writings. In later 
asin earlier times, though round, oval, square, or of various shapes 
the teube wns flat, In time, parallel with the development of 
eatin plastic art, the tenba became the chief vehicle of 





To the critica! etudent, ‘tho amount of thought and taste con- 
densed upon eo small on area awakens high aesthetic emotion rhich 
is chiefly in the line of admiration. Tn time also, schoola arose 
that developed not only the craftsman’s skill and taste, but artists 
vied with each other in the still finer art of creative thought, eon- 
deneation of ideas; and beauty of exceution. 

it is not within the province of this brief review to do more than 
glance at this very creditable treatment of the various schools or 
lines of craftsmanship, while there is little in the hook to criticize. 
In pacsing, one may take exception to the statement that under the 
feudal eystem of ald Japan (p. 9) “there were approximately two 
millions of Samurai.” This is true only, if we include in the cen- 
sus all “descendants,” that is; the families or households of the 
knights. 

“My friend, Count Katen Awa, a critical student of the figures 
in the case, reckoned about 450,000 gentlemen of adult age, who, 
in 1871 (when feudalism was «wept away) were entitled to wear 





a cae Arava TAereline to vesttee-pebutinn. Ft is higeey ephe 


able ‘that there were as many a “five million blades” in the 
vemipire : ‘that iz, counting the dirks or short swords and those for 
‘Mefence only such as an ordinary subject could, uniler rales, carry 









Dating’ ziy- first year ‘tu Japan, all my stndents came to school, 
“each, when on the street, retaining the two swords in his girdle, 
but entering the lecture room with his sword or dirk only. It 
meant much when the day of abolition having come, swveral of the 
lade or gentlemen presented me with their own cherished tokens, 
ae -proof of s new Japan. 


New York City, 


Wittmm Evttor Gurr. 


Goucher College Cuneiform Inseriptions, Vol. I: Archives from 
Erech. Time of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus, By Rar- 
uoxp Pru Dovcuenty, Po. D. Now Haven: Yate Uae 
VEnsity Puess; 1924. 67 pp. + 56 plates. 


With this volume Goucher College makes its debut into the fleld 
of Assyriolory. Through the generosity of one of its patrons the 
College has come into possession of almost 1000 tableta and has 
Laas their publication irtto the competent hands of Professor 

nerty. The volume is beautifully made and the copies of the 
ieteare models of their kind. Altogether 420 texts are published, 
all of them records of one sort or another. They are dated in the 
reigna of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus and practically every 
year of each king ia represented. The hook is given over largely 
to the autographed texts, There is a brief introduction, trance 
literation and translation of selected documents, and the usual lista 
of perconal names, places, temples, canale and gutes. A great 
amount of mental and physical labor and no small sum of money 
have gone into the making of the volume und unfortunately to a 
Inrge degree it is “love's labor lost.” These texia have contritu- 
tions to make, but most of them still remain wrapped up in the 
texts. The reviewer agrees with Professor Luckenhill (AJSL, 50, 
221) that what we need today ia not so much the publication of 
the documents themselves. as the resulte of the investigator's work 
on the documents. Dougherty haz done something of this in his 



























brochure, The Shirkitw of Babylonian Deities, but there are other 
Sing Oa een Cinco Sree e Le he eee 
scholars will hive to do a like amount of work and thus much time: 
and energy are lost, We would welcome more notes like the ones 
on firku, GIS = nasi, and Tema; and a complete glossary would 
bo invaluable. May we hope for these in later volumes of the 
THEOPHILE |, Maer. 
The University of Toronto. 
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Studies in Religion, Folk-Lore, and Custom in British North 
Borneo and the Malay Peninsula. By Ivor H. N, Eva. 
Cambridge, England: Univessrry Press; 1923, ix + 299 pp. 


The author of this work is a member of the staff of the Federated 
Malay States Museums, who publishes in look form the results of 
investigations made between the years 1910-1921, some of which 
have previously appeared in British Ant gical perivilicals 
and the Journal of the Museum. In the retin IE Evans mod- 
estly asserts that the data recorded supplement the researches of 
Skeat and Blagden im the Malay Peninsula and Ling Roth's well-. 
known compilation of North Bornean. ethnology. He frankly 
admits that, except in the case of the information obtained from 
native Malays or tribes speaking Malay in addition to their native 
tongue (e. g., the Semang and Sakai), it was necessary for him to 
make use of an interpreter or converse in the ngua france of the 
region. ‘This fact, together with the variety of topics investigated, 
and the short time (lees than a month) spent with any one tribe, 
indicates the disemrsive character of the book, which is its chief 
limitation, No attempt is made to exhaust any particular mubject 
in detail for any one region or to give even a fairly comprehensive 
sketch of ull the beliefs, customs and folk-lore of 4 single tribe, 

Within the limits imposed by this sort of treatment the actual 
information recorded, fragmentary as it usually is, confains dota 
which aré interesting and valuable aa a contribution fo our knowl 
edge of the peoples visited. Mr. Evans Is conversant with the 
work of previous students and his data dovetail nicely with theirs 

About one-third of the book is devoted to folk-lore and although 
the tales published appear only in an English version they dom- 
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prise the moet valuable section of the volume. The Negrito 
(Semang) stories, while few in number, are particularly welcome 
“a3 no Tepresentative collection of their folk-tales hae ever been 
published. Students of Hindu folklore will find it worth while, 
I think, te cull the suthor’s cvllection for parallels in incident 
‘and motif, as they may possibly find new evidence for the easterly 
migration of folkloristic elements which represent the early per- 
‘meation of native Indonesian cultures by Hindu civilization at 
the beginning of our era. 

Linguists will be interested in some Negrito songs which are 
given in text (pp, 161-169, 171-174) aa are several Sakai oaths, 
formulas for stopping thunder storms, und other scattered ex- 
amples of verbal magic. Interesting also is the periphrastic Malay 
yocalmiary (pp. 288-291), terms which must be substituted under 
certain: circumstances (¢. g¢., camphor-lunting, fishing, ete.) for 
ordinary worda, taboo on these occasions. This * tahasa kapor™ 
specch representa a peculiar turn which linguistic development has 
taken in this region and as some of the words appear to be obsolete 
in every-day speech their derivation is difficult to determine. 

The volume is unillustrated save for the excellent photograph 
ofa Negrito of Perak which serves as a frontispiece. 


A. Invise Hac.oweit. 
Cuiversity of Pennsylvania. 


MINOR NOTICES 


Le Virtila de Katyiyona. Par Vascewrva Gorata Paranspsz, 
Profeseur du Sanskrit, Fergusen College, Poona, Inde. 
Heidelberg: Weres’scne UstvensrritsscucHHanpiund, 1922, 
vil +- 36 pp. 

The aub-title is “Tne étude du etyle, du vocabulaire, et des postu- 
lats philesophiques” (of Kat,). The author undertakes to show 
that Kat. is dependent on the Jaiminiya (Mimatiei) Sitras, and 
that the Nyiiya Sitra and probably the Brahma Siitra were also 
sntecedenttohim. Accepting Bhandarkoar’s date, 142-144 n. c., for 
Patanjali, he estimates that of Kat. at 300-350 p.c. By this 
time, he appears to believe, all or most of the classical achools of 











philosophy existed in codified and sharply defined forms, Not all 
Sanakritists will be ready to accept such a conclusion. The author 
does not always distinguish sulliciently between the appearance of 
ideas in fluid forme, and their codification into rigid systema, 





Daiwin Wali ‘d-din Yakan, Cairo; Puess or Au-Mueravar, 
1924. 127 -+ v pp. 


A callection of the poema of the modern Arabic poct and literateur, 
Wall "d-din, who died in 1921. The preface gives on pgeertich 
insight into the life and character of the poet, who is assign 
most prominent place in modern Arabic letters. A native of Con- 
stantinople, of high family and position, at one time banished by 
Abdu 1-Hamid to Siwas, he spent most of his lifo in Egypt. He 
was a chimpion of liberty in politics and in letters, and in the 
latter worked for emancipation from conventionalism ef form and 
idea. Such a volume reminds us occidentale and even our Arabic 
seminars, Which are too much devoted to the antique, that the 
Arabic still continues as a vigorous and potent literary factor, 
with the faculty of readjustment to the new forc#s of the world’s 
onward movement. 








The Prophetsiip and the Caliphate being a Translation of Alnu- 
buwwalie-al-Khilafaé by His Holiness Shams-nl-Tlaom Mau- 
lana Svan Nasmut Hasay Sanev, Mujtahid, Lucknow, 
translated by L. A. Harnaut. Published by the Danun "Tasa- 
weer Migwarverci-Utom Association: Lucknow, 1934 
43 pp. Price 12 Annas | 


Islam in the Light of Shiaism being u Translation of the Shariatul 
Isiam (Part J) by the late Moulana Syren Motauwen Samm, 
translated with supplementary notes by A. F. Bansnan Hre 
4in, B, A. Lucknow (at the same press as the above): 1924. 
77+ xivpp. Price Re. 1. 


The author of the first of these booklets, which is tranilated from 


Uniu, i¢ spoken of in a ge of the greatest of living 
Shiite Mujtuhida; the s , the original of which is 


Arabic, is the nonGiatinsis trinsistion of a work by His Holimess’s 














no nidain; aGjuaad- 8 life was ent off at the age of 
rie (asia), The two hooks represent the active propaganda. 
of ‘the modern Shiites of India, and are of wse and interest to 
“Western students in presenting in a most intelligible and reason- 
able way the tenets of Shiiam. The first of tho books consists of 
the argument against the Sunnites in regard to the Caliphate, 
pressing rigorously the claime of an Alide faction which finds none 
fo represent the Prophet eince the disappearance of the Twelfth 
Imam, The other is a brief doctrinal statement of the tenets of 
the sect, with notes bearing upon Western philosophy of the day, 
and at the end # comparative table of Shiite and Sunnite differ- 
encs, The two little volumes give a valuable insight into the 
cultured mind of « party of Islam which has its own strong 
opinions upon the theology and politica of Txlam. In regard to 
“the theology it may be noticed that along with the ultra-mystical 
- tenet of the Hidden Twelfth Imam Shiiam contradicts Sunniam. 
with its Pelagianism in the idea of God, who is represented as doing 
tight because it is right and as owing love to his creatures. 














The Encyclopedia of Islam... edited by M. Ta. Hovraata, 
T, W. Annowp, R. Basser, and H. Baver, Namber 27 
(Java-Kaijobad). Lonilon: Lozaq ann Co, 1924. 


This new part of the invaluable Encyclopedia continues with ita 
interesting variety of articles, all contributed by experts. The one 
of most general interest is that on the Ka'ba by Wensinck, pp. 
684-591. The ‘historical and geographical articles are full, e. B: 

-'Kabylia ' (the mountain country of Algerian), ‘ul-RKiadisiyn.' 
Macionald, Juynbell, Margoliouth and others contribute the theo- 
logical and legal articles, « yg. ‘ Kadia’’,“ Kadar,’ “ Kadiriya” Five 
Pages are devoted to ‘ Kahwa," i.e. coffee with ite history anil the 
eae rulings on its permissiveness, Am editorial note an- 

noes the death of one of the editora, M. René Basset, on 
January 4, 1924, to whose pen or initiative have been. due all the 
articles on North Africa. The editors also announce that they 
hope to begin publishing the articles from 5 on contemporansoualy 
with the progress of the alphabetical order now in hand. 




















96 Notes of the Society 


The Executive Committee by unanimous vote has elected the 


following to corporate membership in the Society: 


Prof. Herbert Pierrepont Houghton Miss Bapey Dmetur C. Parry 
Rev. Carl H, Kracling Prof. James Bissett Pratt 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


A Laxguisric Socterrs or Aareuca was organised at a meeting held in. 


New York City on December 23, 1024, Its object is to promote the scien- 
tifle study of language in the United States, und to provide a mediom of 
publication for scientific work in this field. The new eochety will have 
about. two hundred charter mombern. Ite first officers, elected af the 
ofganisation meeting, are: President, Hermann Collite, of Johas Hopkine 


University; Vice-President, Carl D. Buck, of the University of Chicugo;. 


Secretary and Treasurer, Roland G. Kent, of the University of Peansyl- 
rania: All these officera and many others who took an active part in 
forming the new society are members of the American Crienta] Society, 
The editors of this Joumnan feel that the Lingulatic Society will Mil a 
real need. Heretofore there have existed only societies interested In enr- 
tain groups of languages, such ae our own society. Linguistic students 
who were members of auch societies miseed the stimulus of contact with 
their colleagues working in other Mnguietic felda, Such etimnlne will sow 
be available thru the sew organisation, which, it Is boped and belleved, 
all oor members will weleome with enthuslasm. We venture to express 
the further hope that all members of our Society who are interested in 
langunge-study will join the new Society and help it to carry on ite work. 
Those who feel unable to make scholarly contributions to its publications 





ean nevertheless help financially by joining ond paying the does, which | 


ate Five Dollars per year. Application should be made to the Secretaré 
Treasurer, Professor Roland (), Kent, University of Pennsylvania, J .e- 


PERSONALIA 

Professor Facrann Gorramt of Cobunhia University hes been appointed 
a delegete from the American Council of Learned Societies devoted to 
Humanistic Studies to the next meeting of the Union Académique Inter- 
nationals, at Brussela, May 10-13, 1026, 

Profesor Lours H. Gear of the University of Nebraska hes accepted an 
invitation te deliver the fret course of lectures on the Ratanhal Ratrak 
Foundation for the Theological, Historical and Philological Knowledge of 
Zoroastrianism, at Wadham College. Oxford, England, in October, 1925, 





THE GYPSY LANGUAGE OF DENMARK 


J. Dyxeier PRixce 
Aumnicas Legation, Corky 1scENn 


Proresso: Viouo Beixoan and Mr. Jonax Miskow have re- 
cently published u joint article, containing the latest exposition of 
the Danish Rommany dialect 

Even in the days of Eilert Sundt,* the Scandinavian Rommany 
waa perhaps the most meagre specimen of thie linguistic stem, 





except that spoken by the English Gypsies. At the present time, 


in Denmark at least, the local Hommany has all but perished. 

peated inquiries made by me as to the existence of the language 
fn Jutland, which was for generations the stronghold of the Danish 
Homes (known colloquially as Tatere; lit. ‘Tatara’), have | heen 
without result. All my informants say that the language is now 
quite dead. On the other hand, Bréndal (pp. 103-4) states that 
there are still some older ypaies who retain a knowledge of their 
apecch, but he admits that the present Danish Hommanies talk 
among themselves Hamburg Plattdewtach mixed with (vulgar) 
High German. According to Miskow (p, 104), (these people) 
“ for the most part are of mixed descent—either the hushand is not 
6 member of the race, or else the wife is not Gypsy. They travel 
separately in families and henee for weeks and perhaps months do 
not see any of their own people and consequently forget their 
mother tongue, which ie thus never renewed by communication 
from without.” He might have added that this is largely due t 
the present strict Danish Iw prohibiting the immigration of 
Gypsy bands. In spite of the law, however, a few tent Gypsies do 
get over the German frontier and have within the last few years 
been acen even in northern Jutland, secording to my informants, 
not far from Aglborg. The average uninformed Dane makes « dis 
tinetion between these real Gypsics (Sig¢jner) and the old Rom- 
many families whom they still call Tatere. In, fact I have been 
gesured that the old “ Tatars” are not Gypsies at all. an erroneous 
idea, no doubt arising from the fact that most of this tribe are 
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now settled in houses or mized with the fast disappearing Nellringe, 
or Juttish vagabonds. Very few Gypsies have been on hig Danish 
islands of lute years owing to the diffionlty of getting 

norogs the ferries. 

Professor Brondal devotes the chief part of his article (pp, LOd- 
184) to an etymological analysis of » list of Danish Gypsy words 
made by Johan Miskow, covering the period of the Inst twenty 
years, Mr, Miskow is well known as an able collector of 
texts through his numerous articles in the English Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society. He has also published two brief treatises in 
Danske Studier, 1904, pp. 12977, and 1909, pp. 1047f, on the 
Danish Retsende or ‘travellers’ who uré still largely of Gypsy 
blood or tradition. 

A brief discussion of some of Prof. Brondal’s derivations may 
prove of-interest, ax his treatise is very fall and seeks to cover the 
entire existing material of some 400 words, For the sake’ of 
brevity, ] have merely chosen some of what struck me as the most 
silient points.” | 

arrak! ‘away!’ Excl in » : prep. 
on +R. rik * side? ==" ‘aside? citing as parallel righ (see below). 
Arrak ta more probably an association with Germ. rurick, pron. 
dinlowticully -ruck with possibly the BR. rat ‘side’ in the back- 
ground. 

bul “hair? (see bleske). According to B., dal in Europe, but 
ral in Asia and Beluchistan;—-H. bal. I connect the toot of thia 











‘The following abbrevintions have teen used: B= Prof. Viggo Brindal: 


C. = Continental Gypay languages; Cx = Cacch; D, = Danish; E. = Eng. 


heh Rommany; Eng.= English; f= feminine; Finn. BR. = Finnish Eom- 
many; Germ. = German; Germ. H.= German Kommany; Gk. = Greek: 


H.=—Urds (Hindustani); JAOS. = Journal of the American Oriental 


Society; JGL8,=Journal of the Gypey Lore Sockety; Kurd. = Rurdiwh; 
Leland: Charles Godtrey Leland. The Engliak Oypaies and their fenguoge, 
1872; The Gypeies, 1552; Uypay Sorcery and Fortune Telling, 1801; mm. = 
masculine; Norw,= Norwegian; OF = Old Indian; ON. = OM Norse; 


Pott = Dr. A. FP. Pott, fhe Zigeuner ie Europa wad Agion, 1845: Prince =~ 


fA08, 25, 271-408; “The English Rommany Jargon of the American 
Roads"; R= Kommany; Kom.= Romanian; Ros — Russian: Rass R= 
Russian Romany: Skr.= Ganakcrit; Sinclair > A. T. Sinclair, 4a Ameri 
toa Rommany Vocabulary, 1915; Sl.— Slavonic; Sw. = Swedlah: Turk. = 
Torkish; Welah KR. =the Welsh Rommany dialect, as expounded by John 
Sampecn in numerous articles in the JG 8. 
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word also with balodi, a people noted for their long hair (ef. 
Gilbertson, Balocht Longuage, 1928, p. 9, quoting Vincent on 

alochi hair-dressing ). 

bas} * ‘to play,” used by D. Rome of playing cards, but note E. 
kell im this sense— H. kheind and E. bosh ‘ violin”; boshomengro 
“fiddler,” %. connects correctly with boino cock-bird —‘ the 
singer." The stem is bas- play music, general in Europe; cf. H. 

beng ‘devil’; a common R. word, B. connects with Eng. puck, 
ON. piikt “demon” from Skr. eyanga “misshapen.” He should 
have added E. bongo ‘crooked *; used also of the left (unlucky) 
hand —= bono wast. 

bes) * sit” E. besh in besh al# *sit down.’ B, cites H. bas-né 
tat probably also, H, baith-nd ‘sit’ (Prince, 7408, 28, 286). 

*red-haired.” B. queries “slang?”, but connects with 

Be sic from bal * hair’; but, a5 lofo ‘red’ is omitted, this 
seems Wmsaitisfactory. Bleske may be a loanword from Si. (Itusa.) 
bles * shine, glare’ and have been applied elangily to red hair; 
ef, the elang cry “ fire,” applied to red haired persons. 

brasyt ‘unclean * (ritually) ; probably a derivative of a form with 
privative fi +a form like ruio ‘clean,’ which occurs in E, (Sin- 
clair), itself a variant of C. éuéo ‘clean* (r—=F=—), The E. 
form I have heard is yusho with y. 

bul ‘arse.’ B, mssociates correctly with Skr. buli, but cf, also 
H. bil ‘hole’ (Prine) ; E. bull. 

dikle “handkerchief, mg’; B. “origin unclear,” but why not 
follow Pott (305) und regard as loanword from Germ. Tiichel 
(Prince, 280)? 

dratey ‘to read’ is un interesting word, probably from drab 
‘say charms, deveive, doctor” (B.). ‘The -eg seems to be the same 
element as in Rusa R.: drab-alir ‘tell fortunes’? The word = E. 
drab —the poison with which Gypsies kill pigs whose carcasses 
they suheequently beg, and then==‘medicine’ in general; E. 
drabengro ==“ physician.’ 

durken ‘deception, awindling.’ 3B. derives from dar ‘far’ 
*far sight, second sight "(?). More likely from dwk ‘ spirit,” from 
SL. duch (Prince, 280) ; cf. E. dubberipen(ben) * fortune telling’; 
alao dukber « rakli ‘ tell a girl's fortune.” 

gadschenis “German’ (ady.)—the language; clearly a deriva- 








tive of gadscho ‘a non-Gypsy person, o peasant.” Interestin ting 
chiefly here because used by the Dan. nieces sede Mai 
as distinct from a Danish non-Gypsy = gajo, g. v. below. 


gait ‘shirt’; in the form gad, a general BH. word. I gurssed i. 
guder * rag’ (Prince, 281), which B. rightly, 1 think, rejects, but 
his guess Ossete zaedon ia not much better. Paspati (Les Tchin- 
pants, 1870, p. 237) connects with TH, godt “body, apparel’; giltee 

“a plaid, ete. (Skt. gafra ‘the body, a limb, member’), This 
seema mich more reasonable, Aceorling to Sangaji (Urdu- 
English Dictionary, 1899, p. 655), H. giéf —« piece of cloth wort 
round the shoulders aa a tartan plaid. 

gajo “man; Danish peasant’ (j;—y) as distinct from gadicho 
‘German’ (eee above). This word has been transferred to raga- 
bond bang in both Denmark and Norway. Could the American 
slang guy ‘man’ have been suggested by Scandinavian immigrants 
of low origin, or is it an application of Dutch: de guig aonsisken 

‘make fun of, make faces at,’ where guig may be connected with 
giechelen ‘giggle? Possibly the lay figures of Guy Fawkes may 
be the real origin of the word trinaferred from England to 
Atmerics. B. connects R. gaje with Old Indian gaja ‘home’; cf. 
my comparison with H. gaaw ‘town’ (Prince, 281). See below, 
s. Vv. Aacho. 

grumni ‘cow’ = E, gurueni, almost the original form = gurue 
(Pott, 141). This grumnt and the Seand. cant word grummik 
(Norw. Skajersproget) cited by B. is probably not entirely 2 
derivative from 9., but contains also the Germ. element Erumm 

‘crooked,’ referring to the cow's horns; ¢f. Seoteh crummié ‘a cow 
with crooked horns,’ also a well-known name for ‘ cow’ in general, 

hacko * peasant, yokel” (ch guttural). BF. connects with MHD. 
hache * peasant, churl’(7). Note Vulcanius, 1047, cited I. 137; 
seuco ‘child? compared by B. with sjavo ‘ child.” With B., I do 
not regard Aacho as E., but cant, possibly XX. eliring-language 
(Dorph; cited B. 156): kagni. This strongly suggests a connec. 
tion with Scotch Aawhkie “a lout of a lad’ Possibly Bornholm 
horra boy (the common word) ts from the same stem, of which 
MHD. heche and Scotch hawkie are diminutives. 

hatli ‘ seleeore": B, should add E. bale and cf. also H. quiacht. 








Lémrmora ‘roam’: note Welsh EB. Eomdra, which is closer to Gk. . 


himdra ‘ yanlt’ than to Latin aimera, as B. euggesta. The paroxy- 
tone accent was probably influenced by Germ. Kammer. 
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Khas ‘tree, wood’; used by the vagabonds for ‘ forest." The D. 
Rome seem to have lost the word ruk ‘tree, forest’ HL rik, but 
ef. B. 143, im the tliat of words no longer in ue, ruk ‘ firewood, 
kindlings.” With khas, cf. E. kosht * wood, stick.’ 

krnigh ‘away, go away!’ Exclamation. B.: “ke --nk to one 
side!* But probably, like arrak (q. v. above), influenced by Germ. 
turiick, 

Jil * letter, document, book.” Oddly enoneh used by the Finnish 
Roms in the form fin for * passport, paper,” ete. (B.). B., quoting 
Miklocich, cites the early Indian stem lij, ik ‘write’ and Old 
Indian ekhas ‘letter." He should have added H. likh-nd * write." 
The usual R. word for write is din, lit. * cut’; cf. Welsh R. cina- 
manger. * letter.’ 

love ‘money’; a word of uncertain derivation, but general in 
use; cf. E. lowvo, luvvo. B. inclines to derive it from * Turkish” 
(not Osmanli) Jofa ‘ wages, price,” itself from Ar, ‘alifa ‘wages,’ 
occurring in Persian, Georgian, etc., in this sense. Paspati, how- 
ever (op. eit., p. 342), connects it with the abbreviated Byzantine 
Greek form fodoi for éfodoi. As this was pronounced woli, he 
thinks that the R. word was an inversion; fovi, This, » although not 
impossible, is not entirely satisfactory. The H. word is rupat, 
‘money,’ plainly from rep ‘silver’ and haz no connection here. 

jorpen “dwelling.” B.: “of unknown derivation,” but note 
Balochi logh * home’ (Gilbertson, op. cit., p. 8), probably a deriva- 
tive of the same stem. 

maj ‘more,” as in may love “more money.” Clearly a Romanian 
loanword Rum. mat the usual word —‘ more,’ and not Italian 

maz ‘meat.’ A common Gypsy word and also common SI., as 
well as H. mas ‘meat.’ It is difficult not to think that Slavonic at 
least helped to keep this word in Rommany (im spite of B.). 

mol ‘wine” A common RK. word and one of general Indo- 
European use. B. might have quoted Pers. mul and Kurdish mat 

“wine,” 

mutjel, aa in eri mutjet ‘chuck it out’; can have no connection 
with Finn. K. moskava or moske dava ‘1 push’ (B.), but is simply 
the general B. nuk "to leave’ + Plattdewlsch or Danish -ef ‘it’; 
rss laphes! dentine appens lic ad El ae rad ! 

nero “ new’; a generul BR. word, of course going buck to original 
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Skr. and Pali rare (B.), but note that nevy ‘new is also genera 
Sl. which probably helped the Roms to keep the -t-; ef. H. ni; 
Kurd. né, néw ‘new. B. rejects this theory of mine (Prince, 289). 
punsj ‘five’ B. cttes H. pad. This should be pany. Then, 
nazal or otherwise, is seen in most Indo-Iranian dialects; Kurd. 
penj; Pers. panj; Balochi phanch, panj, etc, 
pisj ‘hall’ B.-cites Skr, pdréwa ‘ part,” but should add alan H. 
pas-pris * pleces,’ 
pelskan ‘playing cards? B. “uncertain derivation.” This is 
not Hommany at all, but probably nothing more than a Hothwelach 
inversion of Germ. Smelkarten! Cf. the form pelski ‘ Spielkarion* 
(Bischoll, Deutech-Zign. Wh., 1817, p. 60.) It ie interesting te 
note that the American Roms gay wurdary for ‘cards,’ through 
false association with wardo ‘cart’ (wagon) ; Sinclair. 
pos ‘bed,’ from piiwe ‘straw’ (E. pus). Ci. the Amer. slang 
expression fo Af the Aay ‘go to bed.’ B. connects pos with Pali 
bagel ‘choff.’ He should add H. bhai * chaff.’ 
prral ‘brother. with glottal cateh; general E. in many allied 
forms, of which the most familiar to us és E.. pal which has passed 
into slang. It is, of course, a descendant of Old Ind. bhntta 
‘brother, but B does not mention that its nearest European 
equivalent is Lith. brolis with 1. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of 
ee xi (Gypsy), sentences, no. 231, gives looal Gypsv forms 
baat (aleo— H.); bhow and bhawla. With theee should be com- 
pared E. haw ‘lad, old boy,’ etc., whence probably American 
Slang 6a. 
pug ni ‘do not deceive (me, us)’ must come, as_B. thinks, from 
phukava *1 admit; cheat’(?). Puker, however, m E. simpiy 
means ‘tell, relate’ and probably == H, phitk-ma “blow.” The ex- 
presaion pig low Germ. ai (==nich, mil) originully meant 
probably: ‘stop talking,’ or “stop blowing!? 
rakker ‘speak’; a general ER. word and one adopted aleo by 
various cant idioms (cf, B. 126). As the word is vraker with v- 
in Southern Europe, this, a2 B. points out, seems to make tis 
derivation from Old Indian ok unlikely (ci H. bhaka ‘gy 
dialect’). The SL word rravet ‘speak’ sugvests itself as a possible 
cognate (Prince, 292), but the word is doubtful. 
rosea ‘meeting, court session.” Bi: “the word is unclear,” 
Probably not H. at all, but a cant corruption of D. refzsag * trial, 


session.” 
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ie probably a root rit- tolothe? barrowed from Shas lic rob 
“ clothes,” 


rom; romni * man, woman; hushand, wife.’ B. agrees with most 
authorities that these words, which are the gentilic terme for the 
Gypsies in almost every country, go back to the Indian caste-name 
dow, with cerebral ¢, occurring also as om and nom. 

Sindi is the D. Rome’ name for themselves; aleo sinft; Germ. BR. 
into, pl. sinte. B. is inclined to derive it from earlier Germ, 
Geeindo, Gesindi, with which ef. mod, Germ. (esindel ‘ conaille.* 
One is tempted, however, to think of Sindht aa a possible back- 
ground, although, as B. points out, the limited territory in which 
word ia rom hase ators): | 

syigle ‘seven’; B. © antique” 5. considers it a combination 
from sjoe ‘ six” anil ockte * eight,’ The Norw. Gypsy schwh is 
certainly not from Finn. seiésemen ‘seven’ (Sundt), but a variant 
of Norw, (dialeet)—Swed. aju ‘seven.’ I believe sjegle is a com- 
hination form of Dan. syv ‘seven’ (frequently pronounced dia- 
lectically ejyr) and the ending -fe (-f#) of the usual R, word for 
‘seven* (hefia, directly borrowed from the Gk.). The g for 7 ip 
ajegte ' is probably the same interchange (v-g) seen for example; ™ 
D. avner: Norw. agner ‘ chaff"; cf, aloo D. ovn "stove Siw, ‘ugn," 
ete, It is possible that ochktle “ eight? may have contributed to the 
mongrel ajegfe, ae B. thinks. 

gyjukkel ‘dog,’ 2 real R. word. B.'s treatment is interesting and 
correct, i. e. from Skr. jukwla, jakuta ‘dog’ with intervocalic--i- 
to -[- a5 in prral==OL bArate. B. should have mentioned Turk. 
and Kurd. dakal ‘ jackal’ 

sjuipni ‘whip.’ B. correctly remarks that Eng. jockey can have 
io connection with thie word. He should have added that jockey 
is:a diminutive of Jock, first applied to a swindler and later ap- 
plied to a professional rider. ‘The E. ¢uknt (chuknee) * whip’ 
with Eis much more probably influenced by jockey than conversely. 
The form Gupmé is the one in use by all C. Roms. 

slanjge ‘stnhble*; B, “from Serb. sfanje” He should add EL. 
stinga * place.” 

sterne ‘cat’ = Germ. R. Hirma ‘ tom-cat.” B, “ origin unknown.” 
I suggest that the origin of the word is Serb, staring ‘old man,’ 
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used as a term of endearment. The usual R. word for caf is miacka, 
anword from BL, appearing also in Magyar macska— Skt. 
marjira ‘ one who éléana herself’ (Prince, 287). 

firjeskiro ‘ shoemaker, B, derives from firach ‘shoe,’ which be 
tentatively connects with Turk. ¢aryg “ehoe’ without reference to 
Prince (279), where I compared E. chokka ‘shoe’ (also cha; 
Sinciair) with Turk. éaryq. 

tjorro * poor.” B. compares Sindhi chhoro ‘ aia Ni He should 
have added Kurd. shar ‘ poor.” The ©, word is 4oro; E. chora; 
Welsh BR. duro. 

tesj ‘forest, wood’; general in Europe. B. cites Awromani 
wéii as cognate, but does not give his source which is A. M. 
Benedicteen, Les Dialectes ¢ Awromdani et de Piwd, Copenhagen 
1921, p. 127. This— Pera bata, bifa (Prince, 298, a JAOS. 7. 
173). 

resjte‘ nine” B.“ unexplainable” It cannot be connected with 
Lappish dfise ‘nine,’ as the Norw. gypsies: use mi or nin (Scand. 
ni), while its resemblance to widid ‘nine’ in several Caucasian 
languages is accidental (thua B.). Et occurs to me that wesyfe may 
be an erroneous notation or pronunciation for devesjle ‘nine’? = 
Sl. (for ex., Russ.) devjai’, The common European R. word for 
‘nine” is ennea, a loanword from Greek. 

spisvemmrnbes the word nigeuner (D. sig¢jner; Sw. sigenare; 

| esponding to the Magyar ciging and Rum. cian), 
B. ee it with the Turkish (mot Osmanli) ¢ygan “ poor,’ 
indicated by Prof. Vilhelm Thomsen as occurring in the Old 
Turkish inscriptions and suggested by Thomsen in hia lectures os 
the poautble orlatn of siggjner-sigeuner. This tapes, I regard as 6 
Turkic cognate of the Magyar stegéeny ‘poor.’ The Roms may 
have had it through the Greek popular form dreiyyares, with which 
cf. Osmanli ingens * Gypsy,’ and the word has thus passed into the 
Rumanian and Slavonic. It may be noted that the Albanian word 
for Gypsy is m. jevg, £ jéeg (northern dialect: magj¥p), an evi- 
dent corruption of mod. Gk. jiflos— ejifies ‘Egyptian’ ond a 
parallel to our Gypery. 

The most striking characteristic of the R. verb is the -eloment 
in the 3 p. pres. of verbs, as kamel(a) ‘loves,’ which probably 
represents the 3 p. -f- in Skr. -aii ‘This | has led B to regard 
Kafirisian and its neighbourhood az the Urheimai of the Rommany 


























spoken, and “nowhere else in India proper,” is this change of ¢ 
to f between vowels found (p. 142). B:. also adds that the geo- 
graphical probsbilities are all in favour of the weatward emigration 
of the original Rommany bunds from the Kafiristan region, rather 
than from India through the passes. Alfred C. Woolmer (JGLS. 
It, Séries U1, part 1, pp. 15-16) points out that such [-forms are 
found in Rajasthini, Nepali, ete. and in numerons hill dialects, as 
well aa in Kashmiri. Woolner states very aptly that, although the 
closest resemblance to Rommany seems to be found in the dialects 
Classified as Dardic, but which have had connection with and 
“shade off” into the real Indian idioms, these northwestern fea- 
turee do not necessarily compel one to look to the remote regions 
of Kafiristan as the original home of the Gypsy language. (Grier- 
son has shown (cited Woolner, loc. cif.) that thie type of language 
was once spoken over a much wider area than at present, which, if 
true, makes any supposed point of departure for an unrecorded 
emigration from the north practically impossible to fix. It chould 
be added that the so-called Gypsy dialects of India are not repre- 
sentative of u parent atem for Rommany ((irierson, Ling. Survey, 
XI. Gipsy Languages; cf. thie valuable material almost at 
random), 

The question, therefore, as to the exact modern dialect group of 
Secret ae eS De, the peste Beem Of esa ienyy Seems ely 
regarded swered. It is permissible only to suppose that the 
Sait roan be: titeitlicil with dom (see above, s. v. ram) and that 
the Gypey idioms emanated at an unknown date from the northern 
Indian linguistic stems, without further specification. 














THE LIFE OF MOHAMMAD PAOLO ZAMAN, THE PER- 
SIAN PAINTER OF THE XVIIth CENTURY 


Nicnoias N. MArrinovitcH. 
Comrmena Usrversirr 





De. Fueneucx Marri in his work The miniature gpa, 
and painters in Persia, India, and Turkey (London, 1912), anent 
the biography of Mohammad Zaman, wrote that this painter was 
sent to Rome under Shab Abbas I], and returned to Persia as aw 
Christian with the name of Paolo, but beeavee of his Christinnity 
wae obliged to escape from Persia to India where he obtained the 
protection of the Mogul Dynasty. In Aurangzib’e reign the 
famous traveller Manucci wer the acquaintance of our painter 
at the court of this Shah (vol. I, p. 124). Unfortunately Dr. 
Martin has not indicated whence he gained this information 
Nevertheless it is not difficult to find his source, thanks to the 
mentioning of the name of Manucei. On pages 16-18 of yol. i 
of Storia do Mogor or Mogul India, 1653-1706, by Niccolao Ma- 
mucci, Venetian, translated with infroduction and notes by Wit 

nian Invixe (London, 1507), we find the same but more detai 
sifeastion, 

Occasionally we have chanced to smpibabesy-samiades 27 
manuscript with the miniatures of Mohammad ei 
scriptions on which give us very fmapbrtant infor at: 
life. These mew pieces of information combined with the details 
scattered in the technical literature show that the biography of 
our painter waa very complicated. 

Ql. Huart in his book Les calligraphes ef les miniaturistes de 
VOrient Musulman (Paris, 1908, p, 255) called our painter “ Mo- 
hammed Zeman Kirmani” and added that he received his educa- 
tion in Tabriz. The name Kirmani means that he was a native 
of Kirman, a town or province of Persia. 

From the above-mentioned work of Manucci-Irvine we can ool- 
leet many pieces of useful information. Stanley Lane-Poole in 
his Rulers of India: Aurungzib, 1893 (p. 5), states that the 
memoirs of Manuecl are full of errors, but only in. the edition 
of Catrou (Histoire générale de Empire du Mogol -.. . eur 
les mémotres de M. Manuchi... par le Pére Francois Catrou 
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(Paris, 1705), und he eays that these memoirs would be invala- 
able if they were compared with Manucet’s manuscripts. Now 
this comparison hag been made and we have the scientific edition 
of Mr. Irvine. From this edition of Manneci (II, 16-15) we 
Imow that Mohammad Zaman was one of the mansabdars or Per- 
sian refugees in India; be was a man of great mtelligence and 
Shah Abbas of Persia cent him to Rome to study painting; he 
turned Christian, and, taking the name of Paul, called himeelf 
Padlo Zaman; he went back fo Persia but because of his: Christi- 
unity wae obliged to flee to India; he received the protection of 
Shah Jahan and lived for the most part in Kashmir; once he waa 
invited by Aurangzib to. Delhi with other manssbdars for veriil- 
cation of their grants, and at Delhi he made the acquaintance of 
Manuevi. The editor and translator, Mr; Irvine, adds in this 
place a very remarkable note: “Mr. A. G. Ellis suggests that 
Manucei’s Mohammad Zaman is possibly identical with the painter 
af this namé, by whom there are three beautiful signed and dated 
pictures in a copy of Nizami’s Khamesh, British Museum... . 
the date however 1675-76 a. np. (1086-4. 4.) 1¢ somewhat late to 
Wanucei’s story (circa 1660). But the man may have re- 
durted' “to. Persia... . 2” We shall see below that *the man” 
really wis our aus and returned to his native country. 
During the time of the sojourn of Mohammad Zaman in India, 
the prince Dara Shikoh, the eldest son of Shah Jahan, was 4 pro- 
tector of Christians, He was himself oa freethinker, with a lexn- 
ing to Christianity, encouraged by three Jesuit priesta in his suite 
(St. LanePoole, The History of the Moghul Emperors of Hin- 
dustan, 1892, p. xxv). Born a Musulman he wae in his private 
life a Christian with Christians (Travels in the Mogul Empire 
1656-1088 by F, Bernier, transl. and annot. by A. Constable and 
¥. A. Smith, 1914, p.6). For this reason we may suppose that 
Mohammad Zaman obinined in the beginning of his life in India 
the protection of Shah Jehan, and later that of his son Dara 
Shikoh. On the other hand, the successor of Shah Jahan and 
the rival and conqueror of Dara Shikoh, Aurangzib, was firat and 
last « stern Puritan; to him Deccan was Dar-al-Harb (country of 
war): he determined to make it Daer-al-Ielam (house of Islam) ; 
in matters of religion be was obstinate to the point of fanaticiam; 
in every department of his government the puritanical and 
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bigoted Musuiman revealed himself (Lane-Poole, Rulers of India: 
Aurangzib, pp. 60-75; History of the Moghul Emperors, p. xxvii). 
Clearly the existence of Christiana and, among them, of Moham- 
‘mad Zaman under the government of Aurangaib waa unendurable 
and many people were obliged to escape from Indin. 

In April, 1924, I was invited by the Morgan Library, New 
York, to describe the Arabic and Persian manuseripts, In this 
collection I found a manuscript which is very important for our 
theme. It is M 469, Khameah of Nizami. The copy is dated as 
completed in Saturday Safar 11, 1086 a. H.—= May 8, 1675 a. 1. 
The name of the calligrapher is Gias-ad-din Mahmud, son of Salim 
lati. Sizes 1214 x 714, 12x 714, 914 x5 inches (binding, pages, 
text). Folios 286. The binding is Persian, handsome lacquer; 
outlside—light green field with flowers, triple panel, gilded > inside 
—ted field with fiowers, an ordinary panel. The writing is 
Nastaliq of a medium size, 25 lines to & page in four gold-ruled 
columns, with outline. The paper is cream-colored, of medium 
weight. Red titles Many variants in margin. <Arra 
a follows: Makhzan-al-ssrar 4)+-288, Haft paikur 29b-S0a, Khos- 
row and Shirin 8ib-198e, Laila and Majnoun 139b-184b, Iskan- 
dar-namah (Sharaf-namah) 195b-248b, Iqbal-namah 249b-983q. 
Tiluminations : six unwans or title-pages tichly adorned with flow- 
ered designs in gold, blue, red, green, and white colors; moreover 
several pages are ornamented in gold and other colors with flowers, 
sometimes with gold background. Dates: 28a—“ finished by Gins- 
ad-din Mahmud, son of Salim Lati”; $0a—“ finished in the mont! 
Rabi I of the year 1086" — July. 1674 a.p.; 189a—" finished on 
Saturday, the 10th of Shaban month, vear 1085 *— November 9, 
1674: 184b—“ finished in the month Shawal, year 1085”"— De. 
cember 1674; 248b—“finished the 17th of the month of Mohar- _ 
ram of the year 1086 — April 14, 1675; 280a—* This copy of 
Khameah of Shaikh Nizami is finished on Saturday the lith of 
the month Safar, the year 1086 (—= May 8 1675) by Gias-ed-din 
son of Salim Lati,” 

Miniatures 26; among them signed and dated following ones: 
f, 14a—signed “ Mohammed Zaman,” dated 1086 — 1675, f, 168 
—Mohammad Zaman. f. $7a—“made by Mohammad Zaman 
1068 "==1677. £. 380—Zaman 1086, ff. 49a, 90a, $15, 94a, 
102>—Mohammad Zaman 1086, {. 112bh—Ibn (son of) Haji 
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Yusuf, Mohammad Zaman 1087 = 1678, i. 119a—Mohammad 
1 an 1086. f. 124+—Haji Mohammad ibn Haji Yusuf 1086, 
f. 228b—“ finished by the most humble Mohammad Zaman in the 
royal city Isfahan in the year 1088 "— 1677. 1. 152a—Moham- ‘ 
mad Zaman ibn Haji Yusuf 1086. if. 148a and 246b—Mohom- 
mad Zaman 1087. 
‘The moet important inscription of our manuscript is certainly 
that on the miniature f. 128b; unfortunately the background of 
‘it te so dark and the letters of the inscription are so small that it 
Waa impossible to take o photograph on which our inscription 
would be clear. 

From this inscription und from all the others of our manuscript 
we learn that the full name of our painter was Haji Mohammad 
‘Zaman ibn (son of) Haji Yueuf; that after his sojourn in India 
he returned to Persia and worked in the town of Isfahan; that 
iditey belie converted to Christianity be embraced again the te 
ligion of Islam, executed the holy Moslem pilgrimage and received 
a4 reward the title of “haji"—Musulman pilgrim. Now it is 
clear that the miniatures of the above mentioned manuscript in 
the Britiah Museum ((h. Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in 
the British Museum, London, i883, vol. III, p, 1072, Or. 2265) 
are the work of our painter. 

Tn conclusion, as the result of all these researches we are able to 
give the following outline of the biography of Fie Zaman. 

Mohammad Zaman, eon of Haji Yusuf, was born in Kirman, in 
a stern Moslem family (title of hie father—* haji”) and received 
his education in Tabriz. In the time of his youth, about in the 
‘middle of the XVIth century, and in consequence of his great 
intelligence, he wae sent by Shah Abbas IT (1642-1667) to Rome, 
‘where he studied the art of painting; but not being himeelf a 
bigoted Moslem he embraced Christianity and received the name 
‘of Paolo, Atter his return to Persin, because of his new religion, 
‘he was obliged to quit his native country and to escape to India, 
where he obtained at first the protection of Shah Jahan, and later 
thet of Dara Shikoh, About 1660 he made the acquaintance of 
Manucci. By reason of the fanaticism of Aurangzib he returned 
about asi te Persia; embraced Islam ugsin; reestablished his 
| : tion; made the Moslem pilgrimage; received the 
title of haji” and in the years 1675-78 worked in the city of 
Isfahan. 
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MAGIC IN THE SANSKRIT DRAMA 


Vinorxwia SAUNDERS 
New Youn Orr 


As magie PLAYS so important a part in much of the Sanskrit 
literature, it is not surprising that the dramatists used it frequently 
to liven up the action of their plays or to develope the plot. 

In considering the subject of magic at any time one is likely to 
find himself, upon occasions, in rather 4 dilemma to know just 
where to draw the line between magic and religious ceremonies, and 
I must confess I hsve not yet fully drawn it to my own satisfaction. 
But we do find in the Sanskrit drama numerous instances of un- 
mistakable magic, to which it ia the purpose of this paper to draw 


attention. 
Thore are, for example, several instances of the use of materials 


or objects which are endowed with magic power. In the third act 
of the Mrcchakatiki? of Sidraka, we find the thief, before he makes 
the hole in the wall to admit him to the house of Cirndatta, anoint- 
ing himself with magic ointment (yogarochana) which has the 
power to render him invisible and invulnerable, at the same time 
chanting a mantram that insures his security from the watchman’s 
eve and the sword. When he has gained admittance to the honse 
and has found no visible treasure he scatters magic seed upon the 
floor to ascertain whether there is buried gold. As the seeds do 
not swell he knows there is no gold present. 

In Bhisa’s Avimiraka we have’ a magic ring, given to the hera 
by a Vidyadhars, which makes him invisible to all but his beloved 
anil enables him: to gain access to her? Two other instances of 
invisibility through the use of an object are to be found in the 
sixth act of Kalidiza’s Sakuntall and the aecond act of his Vilera- 
morvad.” Here the celestial nymphs put on magic veils (firas- 
kerint) when they are upon earth and do not wish to be seen. 








'Mrech, ed. A. F, Stenaler, pp, 47-49, Houn, 1847: tr. A. W, Ryder, 
The Jittle Clay Cari, pp. 42-49, Cambridge, Maza, 1005 (Harvard (Oriental 
Series, vol. 0). 

" Avimiraka, ed, T. Gapspati Biatri, Act 4, pp. 64-05, Trivandrum, 1912 
(Trivandrum Skt. Series No. 20.) 

*takuntals, od. R. Pisehel, p. 119, Kiel, 1877. Vikram. ed. G. Vaidya, 
pp. 24, 24, 30, 2, 63; Bombay, 1504. 
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In the Madhyama Vyiyoga* of Bhisa (hatotkaca binds Bhi- 
masena with a magic fetter (mayapiéa) whieh had been given him 
by his ogress mother, but before he can effect the charm he must 
have water to sip. As he hos none at hand he calle upon the 
mountain to supply it and the water flows te him. Bhimasens, 
however, knows a counter-charm to break the magic fetter. He, 
too, needs water, but this does not have to be produced mugically, 
aa it is given to him by a Brahman boy near by, Another instance 
of the use of water before reciting a charm is to be found im 
Harsha’s Priyadarsika,* where the king calls for water before be- 
‘ginning his incantation to counteract the effect of the poison taken 
by the heroine. It is not stated that he drinks the water but it 
may be assumed that he does so, as he does not nse it in any other 
way, 

Again, in Kalidisa’s Vikramorvasi, it is the jewel produced from 
the red lac from the feet of Parvati which enables Puriravas to 
restore Urvadi to her natural form when she has been turned into 
4 vine, for it has the magic power of reuniting lovers" 

Turning to a second type, that of sympathetic magic, we find but 
one example. In Mialavikignimitra’ the queen hes imprisoned 
the heroine, Malavika, in order to keep her out of the king's sight. 
She has entrusted a maid with the key to the prison, telling her 
that she must unlock the door only when she is shown the queen's 
ting. The vidiigaka knows, of course, that the ring has the image 
of = anake on it, and he also knows what magic ceremonies are 
likely to he performed in the case of s ennke bite, So he pretends 
to be bitten, and when the physician is called upon he sends word 
that he wishes something with the image of 0 anake on it, so that 
the uda-kumbha-vidhina (water-jar ceremony) might be per- 
formed. Of course the queen, greatly grieved at the imminent 
what he expected would happen, and he straightway uses the ring 
to effect the release of Milavili. 


SS eS 
*Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, pp. 20-21 (Trivandrum Skt. Series 22); tr 
Rev, E. P. Janvier, pp. 31-32, Mywore, 1921. (Thesis, University af 

Pennsylvania. } 
"Priya. ed. Nariman-Jackson-Ogden, p. 88. New York, 1923. 
‘Vikram, ed. O, Bh. Valdra, pp. 75-74; tr. pp. 57-68. Bombay, 1504. 
?-MAlav., ed. Shankar Pand@urang Pandit, 2d ed. Act 4, p. 104. Bombay, 
TSB0; tr. C. BH. Tawneyz, 24 ed. p. 62. Caleutts, 1501. 
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A third form of magic is that which is produced by meditation 
alone. We have two instancea in which the dramatists have used 
this form. At the beginning of Rajasekhara’s KarpGramafijuri® 
ihe master magician (gogefrara) introduces the heroine into the 
play. He brings her by his dhyaina-vimaina, or contemplation car, 
from a distant city—conjured right from her bath, with the water 
dripping from her tresses, This is not merely an Image, but the 
flesh-and-blood girl who remains at the court and marries the king. 

The second instance of this form of magic by meditation is found 
in Bhavabhati’s Uttararimacsrita." Lava, one of Hama’s twit 
sons, paralyzes a large body of soldiers by calling down upon them, 
through contemplation, the jrmbhaka weapons. Thess magic 
weapons evidently had the power of exorcising the spirits supposed 
to control the material weapons. This power, exercized by Lava 

| wossessed by his brother Kuga, is one of the signs by 
which Rima recognized his sons, becawea the ability to discharge 
and withdraw these weapons had bean possessed by no one but two 
great eagea and Rima. Rima had told Sita, before the boys were 
born, that this power should pass to them. 

A fine example of magic iluzion, a fourth type of magic to be 
found in the Sanskrit drama, is in Harsha’s Ratnivali.” Here the 
magician (cindrajdlika) carries a bundle of peacock feathers whieh 
he moves in various directions. Without the slightest difficulty he 
shows in the sky, for the entertainment of the king and queen, all 
the gods and their wives, and the celestial maidens. ‘This marvel 
is interrupted by the arrival of the Prime Minister of the King of 
Ceylon. The magician is asked to rest, and as he goes out, moving: 
his bundle of peacock feathers, he remarks that the king must see 
another play of his. Thies “other play,” which occurs in @ very 
short time, serves largely to bring about the dénouement. It ie 
excitedly announced that a fire has broken out in the women’s 
apartments," and the queen, in a panic, confeases that the heroine, 
Sagariki, is shackled in an inner toom. The king rushes to her 














‘Karp, ed. & Ronow, pp. 24-25; tr. CR. Lanman, pp. 235-230. Cam 
bridge, Muss, 1901. (Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 4.) i 

*Utter., Pandit Bhatji Shastri Ghate with tr. by Vinayak Badashiv 
Patrardhan, Act 5, text pp. 140-1-2; tr. 42-43. Nagpur, 1895. 

** Hatn., ed. and tr. Sris Chandra Chakravarti, Act 4, text and tr, pp 
164 two 114. Bengal, 1002. 

“Id, text and tr. pp. 125 to 137, 
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reseus. ‘Then follows the queen, the jester, the Ceylon minister, 
and the chamberlain. ‘They all plunge into the fire. Suddenly the 
flames disappear and it is realised that there has been no fire at all. 
This apparent conflagration is just the other piece of magic prom- 
ised by the magician az he left the presence of the king. But this 
‘trick has served to bring the heroine before the Ceylon minister, 
who believed that she had been drowned. Of course he recognises 
her, and announces that she is the cousin of the queen. Aa the 
queen has no objections to her cousin #a a rival wife the girl's 
marriage to the king is brought about. 

The curse, also, may be considered as a type of magic ag it is 
usually magical in its eect. We find the curse and its fulfilmenc 
in at least three of the playa at the very foundation of the plot. 
These are Sakontali, Kehemisvarn’s Canda-Kautika, and Bhiisa’s 
Avimaraks. In the Vikramorvadi, too, is a curse, but in this play 
it is not prononneed by « human character but by Indra. 

The custom of having « beautiful maiden touch an asoka tree 
with her foot, in order to cause it to blossom magically out of 
season, is used by the dramatists 25 an artistic touch, and aleo as 
a device for bringing the heroine out where she may be seen by 
the king. In the Karpiiramaijari the girl not only touches the 
aSoka but embraces the amaranth and gazes upon the tilaka tree, 
in order to bring about the desired blossoming. All three trees 
burst into bloom on the instant.** 

In Bhavabhiti’s Milatimidhava™ one character is spoken of as 
possessing magic power, and through it she rescues Malati frome 
————————————_e— 











In Bhiss’s Ditavakya Duryodhana says to Vasudeva that he will 
bind him even if he uses devamayd and scaméyd on all sides. We 
alco find in this play Vasudeva magically disappearing and rte- 
Sppearing many times directly before the eyes of Duryodhane, and 
assuming various forme** 
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“Karp. op, cit. text pp, 03-45: tr. 259-60, 
= Malat., ed. Mangesh Ramakrishga Telang, p, 250, Bombay, 1892: tr, 
H. H, Wileon, Theatre of the Hindus, p, 111, vol. 2, 3d ed. London, 1871. 
“ Ed. T. Gagapati Sisiri, p. 42, Trivandram, 1912 (Trivandrum Skt 
Series No, 22}. 
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there are, in a number of the plays, incidental references made to 





different sorts of magic by the various charactera* 

In my further study of magic m Sanskrit literature I hope to 
make clear the point whether there is o consistent use of certain 
words for the different types of magic. 


“Karp, op. cit. Text p. 42. Ratn., op. cit. Text pp, 115-16; 120, 
Mahiviracarita of Bhavabhdti, ed. T. R. R. Aiyar, pp. 8, 20, Baombsy, 
1802 Modriirdkahass of ViéSkhadatta, beginning of Act 2 


NAMES OF GOD IN THE TAMIL LANGUAGE WHICH 
DENOTE HIS ONENESS 


J. 8. CHANDLER 
EKoparkanyat, Soutm I[noia 


THe Tawi Lanauacs faithfully represents the idens and theor- 
les of the people. hints way boreptlubent le coec! 2 nh en ot 
Sanskrit origin, means “auspiciously passing around the world 
from left to right,” an action possible only on a flat world, A 
common form of worship is to pass around a shrine a certain num- 
ber of times keeping it always on the right. I have seen a Brahman 
thus showing his devotion to Queen Victoria by passing around 
her statue near the Senate House in Madras. But when they 
magnify this form of devotion by prescribing it for the whole 
world, surely they lose sight of its globularity. 

In the words for God many special theories are suggested, but 

The following names are selected as referring to God as One. 
Names of the gods of the 33 large groups in their pantheon are 
equally interesting and more numerous, but they are another study. 

Most of the terms given are from the Sanskrit, directly or in- 
directly, and with or without change of meaning; eome very sug- 
gestive ones are pure Tamil, 


I. Simple Names. 

Parappiramam, Supreme Deity (pantheistic) . 

Kavalapporu| (Sanskrit and Tamil), f Fe ac 
Porujan (Tamil), | | 3 
Carporn} (Sanskrit and Tamil), { ‘he existing Reality. 
TantSnri (Tamil), ) ,, =it 
iain ; the Seli-exiatent. 
Palatyén (the Ancient One), 
Pirappill (the One without birth), } ({Tumil), the Eternal. 
Trillan (the One without md), 


Uyirkkuyir (Tamil; soul of te oat, } the Soul. 
Péruyir (Tamil; great sol), 
Mutalin (Tamil), the First 
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Kiirapan, | 
Karupporn] (Tamil), 
liparan, 





Pirin, 
Periyin, the Great One. 
Pemmin, 


Cufjarir (Tamil), 

Paraficdti, 

Cirkupan, Pure Intelligence. 

Pariparan, the Most High. 

Katavu] (Tamil), the One who surpasses all, 


The last name is one of the finest terms in the list to unite 
Christians and Hindus in s common adoration for God, as sur- 
passing all. 

I]. Names expressing the negation of Attributes. 

si oe cis + Dia 
Nirrikfirt, the Changelees Ono. 

Parrilin, (Tamil), the Unattached One. 
Nirunimans, the Nameless (ne. 
Eff4pporu] (Tamil), (owt of reach) the Incomprehens! 
Avanici, 

Nacarakitan, t the Indestructible One, 
NirAlampan, the One independent of Sport, 
Klitttan, the One unlimited by Time 
Apayan, the One without Fear. 
Niramayan, the One free from Disease. 
Exaripan, the One invariable in Form. 


UL Names expressing Atirthutes. 


OM (Tamil), : 
N 
withvijakku La Light. 





Tattuvititan, He who transcends all Powers and Faculties 

Pongiyamutalvan (Sanskrit and Tamil), He who transcends 
al] in Merit. 

Camayititan, He who transcends all Religiona, 

Cakalaviyapl, t He who is Omnipresent. 

Carvafifian, 

Enpilkangutairin (Tamil), (having 3 

Ranniyirem (Tamil), (1,000 oyes), 
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jetcan | He who is the Author of Wisdom: 
Puggiyan, He who is Holy, 
cereale algae He who is Calm and Serene. 


Nittiyamukian, } 
pha tain * | He who is Hver-Blessed. 


IV. Names erereering cee? Relation to the World. 





Siinasehtii- dir chy Worcs oF Wiaseay 


Stnaparan,, } 18 the Form of a Guru, 
Popgiyacortipi, In the Form of Virtue. 


2, Through His Presence: 
2st i He is the Creator. 
Ulakapilan, He is the Protector. 
Niyanta, He Controls and Guides. 


Ulakenitan, 
Tampirin (tam, | He la Lord of the World. 
Talaivan ({Tumil), 


Ekanitan, He is the one and Ruler. 
Oathipati, He te the Etersal Lot 


Olimutaltran, (Tamil), | ou 
Netuntévan (Tamil). He survives All Things. 
itanan, He is the one and only Meana of attaining Bliss, 
Ulakacatci, 
Karamactici, | Hef the Univeral Wits, see Everything 
Ul|uyir (Tamil), He is the Inner Life 
U}fatturaivon (Tamil), He dwells in the Heart. 
Peraralal gai (Tamil), He is the Unseen Helper. 
Tamil}, , ‘ 

cone t He ia the Gracious Ono. 

rupikaram, He is the Abode of Grace. 
Kirup uttiram, He ia the Ocean of Grace. 
Carractatayaperaa, ‘ He is Benevolent to All Creatures: 





Carvakirunnivan, 
Cuyaficétl, He is Light in Himself and enlightens 
Coyampirakisam, Others. 


Neyam, | ie 
circa Ha is the Object of Knowledge. 
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Paktapariitioan, He belongs to Hia Worshippers. 
Nampan (Tamil), He ia Ours, belongs to Us. 

These many terms referring to God as one Supreme Being are 
all the more interesting from the fact that Tamil has references 
toa great multitude of divinities, in common parlance 3390 millions 
Does it not point to an underlying belief in Monotheiam? 

Oar list starte with Parappiramam, Supreme Deity,.and ends 
with Nampan, Our God. 

Note. ‘The transliteration of Tamil letters is that of the new 
Tamil Lexicon, except that the dash under letters is omitted for 





A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON 
Atprer T. CLar 
Yate Unsivegsirr 

Fou rears I have been endeavoring to show that certain theories 
and claims popularized and advanced by Profesor Barton con- 
werning Semitic origins should be abandoned. One of these, formu- 
lated years ago in Germany, is that the Arabian desert emitted its 
LS Se pe a Pa apr 
waves upon the adjoining territory, an and that it was upon this 

jodic disgorging or spilling over of “savages from the desert” 
into mughboring lands that Babylonia and Amurra, including 
| were dependent for their Semites. Among his own views 

ey hts dhadtn: hat Se Arabs worshipped a mother goddess, whose 
Sr Sereuid™ta aisha ar oGhne “acca that this imaginary 
Arabian mother goddess became the masculine Arabian deity 
Athtar, the Babylonian Ishtar [i. «. Ashtar], who in turn was 
transformed into the gods Ea, Sin, Shamash, Marduk, ete. Yahweh, 
the God of the Hebrews, also had kis ovigin ix tie immpinary god: 
dees, Tammuz, whom we know as « king of Erech, was her eon. 
Eden was in southern Babylonia, but Paradise, he holds, originally 
was located in an Arabian oasis. 

Professor Barton maintains, like others, that the Hebrews, who 
wore semi-barbarous Arabs from the desert, and whose history prior 
to Joshua is a fiction, borrowed Babylonian nature-myths for their 
eee His views a to the origin of the names in 

anesig are however, distinct from others. Aripi, the eleventh king 
J posteeadaiehe The Hebrews by the help of philological 
gymnastics, transformed Bar-cal-nun-na, the name of the sixteenth 
king of Kish, into Seth; En-me-nun-na became Enosh; the 5u- 
merian words siba I * the shepherd who; becoming iba lu, were 
the origin of Hebel or Abel; an-shu “to heaven” was misread 
an-ktt, set dite beekine Hanok oe Maoeh; the woman’s name Zirtu 
lost ite Z and became Irad; Melam-Kish, the name of the fifteenth 
king, lost its beginning and end, Me[lam-K]ish, and became La- 
meth (Archazology and the Bible, 1925), etc. 

As is well known, my own étudies have led me to believe that 
these conclusions rest upon unpreved assumptions and mistaken 
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interpretations. in: ililcoak ie hae ee eae 
tc demonstrate this. It was therefore naturally to be expected that 
he would tuke issue with my views. Fe snare tex eee epee 
of the new American Encyclopaedia of Christianity, he attem 

to rilietis wry. work 40: 884 3eelen ro dep posdtionn Rea aR Na 
standings. To a new edition of his Archaeology and the Bible he 
udded an Appendix, agrressively designed to have the ame effect. 
The paper read before the Society has since appeared in. this 
JovrNat, see above, pp. 1-38. While I am pleased to note that it 
has been considerably modified in its tone, 1 regret exceedingly to 
find many misstatements in jt.. Let me call attention here only to 
those found on the first page. 

1) Again and again I have said that I did not wish to discus 
the ultimate origin of the Semites (see Amurru p. 85, Empire p, 
50, Hebrew Deluge p. 6, Traditions p. 29, and Antiquity p. 6), 
and yet in the opening sentence of his article, he quotes me as 
holding that Amurru was “the centre from which all Semitic 
civilization radiated.” 

2) In the second sentence, he misrepresents me as saying the 
Amorites “were the earliest fountain of all that was wise and 
civilized in the Mediterranean area.” 

4) He writes: “ This paper was completed in August 1924. On 
September 22d of the eame year, I received Professor Clay's pri- 
vately printed pamphlet, The Antiquity of the Armorites, After 
reading this pamphlet I find no reason to withdraw or modify 
anything I have here written.” That conveys the impression that 
be had finished his paper before he had seen what I, and also Pro- 
fessor Torrey in a long note, had written, whereas he modified his 
paper from beginning to end in the light of the manuseript of the 
pamphlet, a copy of which he had in his possession since May. In 
May he finished his attack upon my views, and sent his paper to 
the editors for publication. After that had been done, I sent my 
defense to the editors, and at his request, a copy to him. When he 
saw it, he desired to modify his attack in the light of it, to which 
I objected.. He then withdrew his manwseript,. He nevertheless 











'The full tithes pd tnes'RGLT Ao Ne arched al bhava arer Amurru, the 
Home of the Northern Semitea; Empire of the Amorifes: 4 Hebrew Deluge 
Btory in Cuneiform; The Origin of Biblical Traditions, and The Antiquity 
of Amorite Cirilipation. 
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rote his article, making use of my material against my protest, 
without a semblance of credit, In doing so, he of course has 
omitted many points which he had ascertained were incorrect, same 
of which he had even published in the daily papers. Enough has 
been said on this note; but this much ot least is necessary, otherwise 
his answers to my discussion and to the note of Professor Torrey 
would be unintelligible, 

4) He ales writes on the same page: “ Professor Clay's claim 
shat Eratemor Sayce accepts his view is. shown to be mistaken by 
Sarees neice Who Were the Amorites?’ in the ‘Gepheniber, Loe, 
number of Ancient Egypt.” This is another misstatem 
teachin. bE atfnece Bayt in my seerbist Satinity town 
page 26, reading aa follows: “ Professor Sayer, with reference to 
my Ewhemerism, in regarding these kings and queens as historical 
personages who were deified, says: ‘Tam one with Profesor Clay 
in believing in the antiquity of the Old Testament records and in 
his Euhemeristic idea of early Babylonian history, and consequently 
fully admit the important part played by the Semitic element in 

5) He charges me also with misquoting Professor Chiera, whereas 
my quotations were taken verbatim from Chiera’s manuscript, which 
hie had placed in my hands. On this, see below. 

All these misatatements are on the first page. His article of 
thirty-eight pages is full of them. I regret that it will be necessary 
to allow most of them to stand uncorrected on the pages of the 
Jovrsat, for neither the space of the JovmNAL nor my time would 
be properly spent in answering them, ‘The same is true as regards 
answering all his unproved assertions and general statements, some 
of which are repeated several times. To discuss everything of this 
character would mean to write another book, and incorporate very 
considerable portion of what I have published in others. What 
follows, however, I think will be adequate for every unbissed critic. 
Bat another word before | discuss his paper. 

My first publmation on the questions involved appeared nearly 
tro decades ago, Since then Professor Barton has repeatedly pnb- 
lished criticisms of my views, and has taken the lead in opposing 
them. His present effort has the advantage of not including the 
many ¢guné which have been shot off previously, which my return 
fire has put out of action; but it includes all his other batteries, 
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large ani small, in which he at present has confidence. Some of 
these ha rebored, while others are introduced here for the first time 
Tt seems to me that unbiased students of the Old Testament and 
history in general ought now to be able to satisfy themselves not 
only ag to whether his views or mine are correct, but whether he 
has produced anything whatsoever to show the incorrectness of my 
conclasions, (1) that the antiquity of Amorite civilization is great; 
and (2) that the theory that Terael borrowed its religions traditions 
from Babylonia, is wholly baseless and zhould be abandoned. 

At this juncture let me express myself as having great regrets at 
feeling constrained to answer these attacks upon my viows in the 
manner that follows. The peculiar circumstances already stated, 
and the fact that itis an attempt to annihilate or discredit my 
efforts of more than two decades, to say nothing of the responsibility 
that I feel I owe,—if not to myself, to those who have published 
my works, and those who have followed my views,—make it impera- 
tive that I either recant or demonstrate that these attacks ore 
baseleze: for I am as honest in my belief in the vorrectness of my 
views, as he is honest in his belief that they should be relegated to 
the realm of nonsense. | 

Esa anen cube) Ro nes eer eneney Gk Ce TENNEY AE eee 
civilization. ‘This question ix quite distinct from the other discusse 
in his seventh point which bears.on the origin of the tradition. I 
will follow his points serialim. 

1. In the first edition of the Prospectus of the American Ency- 
clopacdia of (hristianity, which appeared last year, 1924, Professor 
Barton presented his unproved assumption concerning the Amorites, 
This | criticized in my Antiquity (p. 9). In a second edition which 
was printed shortly afterwards the words that I have italicized be- 
low were replaced by those in brackets []. It reads: “ The 
Amorites were a Semitic people whose original habitat appears to 
have been Worth [Eastern] Arabia and the region [later lived] 
between the Mediterranean Sea and the Euphrates. So far as we 
can now see, they were differentiated from the other Semites in 
North [East] Arabia and gradually pushed up into the territory 
of Syria and the region between Aleppo and the Euphrates, From 
this region they mada their way into [Their kinsmen, the Akka- 
diana, had entered] Mesopotamia, invading Babylonia in sufficiently 
lerge numbers to capture cities and found the dynasty of Kish and 
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Agaie ‘as early a2 dbout 2800 p.c. The king who accomplished 
this was the famous Sargon.” 


These two editions of his views, the one printed « few months 
before he saw my Antiquity, and the other a few months after, show 


that within a few months he completely reversed his position. In 


the first edition, he made the original habitat of che Amorites to ne 
North Arabia and Syria, whence they passed into Mesopo 

sities Blarcpin stablisted the dysusty of Kish and Abid If he 
had not included North Arabia, and had not made it the original 
habitat, his theory might have passed for my own, with the ex- 
eeption that I have always held in abeyance the question as to 
whether Sargon wae an Amorite, But over night, as it were, Sargon 
the Amorite from North Arabia becomes an Akkadian from East 
Arabia, and the stream of migration is made to flow in the opposite 
direction (sce also Jovusat p. 37). ‘This transformation can be 
geen taking place in the same book. In his Archaeology p. 12%, 
Sargon ic still an Amorite, but in the Appendix p. 539 he wrote, 
after be had seen my Antiquity p. 91, forgetting what he had 
written on page 122: “ Professor Clay has rightly refrained from 
lniming ” the dynasty of Sargon 2s “Amorite.” 

T have offered hundreds of facte and reasons for holding the view 
that Semitic Amorites, that is peoples from Syria and Mesopotamia, 
moved down into the Babylonian alluvium after it was sufficiently 
formed to receive them, and after they had aequired sufficient 
engineering knowledge to harness the two rivers. (See this JouRNAL 
1923, 2414.) Since I have offered hundreds of fects and reasons 








to show that the periodic disgorging of Arabs to account for the 


Amorites and Akkadians in Amurru and Babylonia is baseless, and 
that with the exception of the Nabataeans moving upon Petra in 
the first pre-Christian century, and of Islam invading Western 
Asia and Southern Europe in the Christian era, there is no evi- 
dence of this process, which hes been restated in hundreds of pab- 
lications by many scholarz, I have asked that Professor Barton offer 
i evidence s of these eruptions, and of the assumption that the 

cal ns as well asthe Amorites and Hebrews (the semi-barbarous 
Arabs) began to pour out of the desert in suc ie abo 
2300 ».c. He now meets the challenge, and produces evidence of 
two euch waves of migration or eruptions of Arabia's surplus popu- 
lation, prior to a reference to the Arabians in an imecription of 
Ashurbanipal (668-26 5. c.). 
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As is well known, there is a vague theory that Caleb, after Israel's 
sojourn in. the wildernem, split off trom ths main: boty ‘cb Terad, 
and entered Palestine from the south. This Professor Barton gives 
as evidence of one of ‘the waves of “savages from Arabia.” His 
evidence of the second wave of migration, when the desert disgorged 
itself again, is Joshua bringing Israel across the Jordan into 
Palestine. Here, then, we are told, is positive evidence that two 
waves of the semi-barbarous Arabs spilled over into adjacent lands 
(p. 6). It must be evident to every unbiased student, if this is ail: 
the evidence that research has been able to produce to substantiate: 
this extensively published wave theory, that, as far as the historical: 
period is concerned, it rests upon a very questionable basis, (See 
Empire, 27 ff.) 

The Babylonian or Akkadian language, as every one knows, is: 
very far removed from the original Semitic, The fact that we have 
knowledge of a West Semitic people living in Cappadocia in the 
time of Sargon (2800 n.c.), whence have come from several sites. 
hundreds of tablets written in the Cappadocian Semitic dialect, 
WenICh Ae Fy Bh: APACER: RAIN, TR, HO eave OF mem 
inscriptions which appear for the first time in this same 
besides many reasons, have led me to believe that these dialects, 
written in the syllabary we call Akkadian, had a very long develop- 
ment in Amurru before this first appearunce of Akkadian in 
Babylonia. ‘The art of the Semites in the Agade period, about 
2800 s.c., shows that it also had a long development prior to the 
earliest known, it being of a much higher order than what had 
preceded, or followed. In view of these facts it has been to me 
almost inconceivahle how any one knowing Arabia and the Araba, 
and realizing that the Arabs have preserved their language in 
pristine purity, can make himself believe that the so-called Akke- 
dian language and civilization came out of north or east Arabia in 
that era, or in one not far removed from it2 








———————— Ol rr 

*] believe that there were af least two carly comtemporary Weat Semitic 
or Amorite languages, what waa later called the Hebrew having A in 
certain forms, as well as other peculiarities, and that language which was 
later found in the Amarna tableta written in the West, weing 3 or » ete 
The Aramaic and Syrisc known in later periods should also be mentioned 
as other languages of Amurrn. Besides these we know the Akkadian and 
Cappadocian languages of dialects of the third milleonium ec. which 
show closer alfinities to the Amarna language referred to than to the 
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Let me here call attention to a misrepresentation which appears 
on page 17 in spite of the fact that I had previously informed 
Professor Barton that it is incorrect. He says, “ In his last book 
Professor Clay admits that the [Hebrew] deluge story was not 
Hebrew.” I regret to note that this is repeated in his Archaeology 
p. 536. 

Anthropologists are now being heard from on this question. 
Professor Elliot Smith, for example, writes: “ Now if the generally 
pecepted view is true that Arabia was the original home of the 
Semites, the Arab must have undergone a profound change in his 
pbysical characters after he left his home land and before he reached 
Babylonia” (Ancient Egyptians, p. 151). To this let me add what 
I wrote in a paper recently read before the Philosophical Society 
ot Great Britain: “ ‘There are not a few scholars, including Jewish, 
who have accepted the idea that the Bedouin is racially the brother 
of the Jew. But how any one, knowing the physical characteristics 





of the Arab, even aa a layman, and without the decision of the 


anthropologist, can believe that the long-headed, oval faced Bedouin 
fu tarially the brother of the Jew, with his round head, short 
stature, and Armenoid features, is more than I understand.” 
But the tide has turned: In my Antiquity page 11, besides quoting 


Hebrew, It is impossible for any one to prove whether those osing & or 
those using J or sare the earlier, 1¢ has been my belief from the heginning 
of use investigations that the Akkadian is simply a Babrlonied dialect 
of the Amorite language which later ia represented! in the Amarna tablets. 
> pagar irate ilies which had ite origin in the 
Sumer i I do not know. I do believe, however, that it had 
Shia doeliguinnt Ustord tha Cuse of Bargue. 

I ows it to myself to correct bere also an impression that Professor 
Taickenhill af Chicago has tried to create, namely that Professor Unguad 
should be oredtited with having originate! the socalled Awourra hypothesis. 
In 4JBL 1923, p. 4, he quotes Ungnad as having proposed thet before the 
days of Akkad, Semites may have been organized into a state elaewhere 
in Amnrru. He says “This was in 1908 (O67 1906, 62 1.). Since that 
time Professor Clay, in « series of works beginning with Amurru, the Home 
of the Northern Bemites, hos advanced and championed the hypothrala", 
ete, IT began theee investigationa in 1903 when I dissoversd Amurrn 
written “SR. Laorkenbill having been a atudent at Pennsylvania between 
1903 and 1906 should be able to recall that I repeatedly lectured on this 
subject. But proof of what I easy will be found in this Jovmsan for 1907, 
pp, 120 f., which is one your before Dngnad made the first brief statement, 
for which Lockenhill credita him with the above. 
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a few scholars, I said, “The present view of many other: 
readily be quoted "—yex, the number is rapidly increasing. 

Professor Barton, in holding that the Amorite languuge is Akka- 
dian, advances a view that is unique, and that puts not only me, bat 
all scholars on the defensive. While many scholars believe that the 
Akkadian traditions were borrowed by the Hebrews, I know of no 
one who holds with him that Amorites were Fast Semites and not 
West Semites (p. 25). Lf proof is offered to show that a word is 
Hebrew or Amorite, he simply wsserts, that is proof that it is East 
Semitic or Akkadian. He tells us, “If Amurra waa on the 
Euphrates, all arguments against a Babylonian origin are also 
against an Amorite origin” (p. 28). Again, “ Amorite names in 
the West are evidence of Babylonian or East Semitic influence in 
the West, and not vice versa” (p. 25). With reference to deities, 
he says, “If they are Amorite—and in the case of Dagan, Adad, 
and Nisaba the names are Amorite or Akkadian, they were carried 
from the East to the West” (p. 25). Tf he desires to prove, for 
example, that Adad and Dagan are Akkadian or Babylonian, or in 
short, that Amorites are Akkadian, then he onght to launch bis 
Sitack not upon my views but upon those of all yr 
These t roved assertions are found on nearly-every page af hts 

Tt should be said, however, that he does take iseue with his 
fellow-opponent of some of my views, Professor Luckenbill of 
Chicago, who agrees quite correctly that certain names of the First 
Dynasty are Amorite; that the Nisin kings are Amorite; yes, who 
even holds that the kings of the third Ur dynasty are West Semitic; 
and that Amorites were found in Babylonia in the time of the 
Agade dynasty. Professor Barton tells Luckenbill he is mistaken: 
for example, that yarbi may be a Sabaean form, ete. (p. 18 -n.). 
If Barton regards all Amorite names like Yarbi-tw as Sabaean, he 
should again change his theory and bring the Amorites out of Sonth 
Arabia, for the South Arabian inecriptions, even though they be 
long to a period a thousand yeare later, would at least give him 
sctual material to quote. 

The above I believe will make it apparent why it is futile to 
attempt to answer all his utterances. If, to put this in other words, 
French names in the West (i. e. France) are evidence of Ftalian or 
Esst Romance influence in the Weat, it certainly becomes a very 
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peculiar and complicated problem. Then also, if to meet one argu- 
ment, he can quote “AG as a personal name (p. 10), and then to 
meet another argument elsewhere, say that the same “AG is the 
deity Nabi (p. 20); or say Canneh is in Mesopotamia, and then 
in the same work to contest my views, say it is an error for Calneh 
in Babylonia (see below), this certainly presents am extraordinary 
situation. Moreover, if he can quote me as saying that Mari 
(which I haye alwaye said was on the middle Euphrates) was the 
modern Hit (p. 9 note), which he places in Babylonia, and make 
Babylonia include the kingdom of Suhi and Hani and reach to the 
Lebanons, his claim involves the views of all other Assyriologists, 
living and dead, and I do not feel called upon to discuss these, in 
Spite of the fact that his attack is set forth in the JouRNAL as 
against my own views, But now let us consider some of the tech- 
nical details he offers. 

2, In my reconstruction of the early history of the Amorites, | 
have used hundreds of facts which I have endeavored to fit into 
their proper place. One of these is that ™*Mar™ was used inter- 
changeably with ™‘Mar-tu (or Marru™), meaning Amurru. 

In his paper before the Soviety, he presented three of my “ de- 
monstrably unreal equivalences,” two of which were given wide 
publicity in the press of the land. The manuscript of my Anh- 
quity pp. 12 and 13 seems to have disposed of two of them. The 
third is set forth in what follows, 

Professor Barton eays (9 if.) that a ecribe in the time of Ashur- 
banipal, to whose inscription I had referred, owing to laziness, wrote 
mitWar™ instead of ™'Mar-tu™; he apparently thinking that this is 
a Aaper legomenon. If he will consult the astrological reports 
(Thorapecn, | , B65: 6: 88: 5, ete.); the Assyrian letters 
(ASL, 137: 10, 14; ‘WT: 3: 41: 7, etc., etc.) ; and the syllabaries 
(CT. 25, 16:16; 35: 24, ete.), he will find abundant examples not 
only of this so-called lasiness of the scribe, but of this “ demon- 
strably unreal equivalence.” What I have said in Antiquity x 14 
ou this, in my judgment, is sufficient, and needs no modification. 

Among the hundreds of facts presented I have also said that this 
Mar“ and the Mar“ found in the name of the deity Nin-Mar™ 
and in the name of a place near Lagash, E-“Nin-Mar™ are the 
same; and I have identified this city Mar with Mari on the 
Euphrates, the capital of the Amorite empire, which held suzerainty 
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over Babylonia during the reign of six kings, scvera! centuries 
before Sargon, after which period the goddess “Nin-Mar™ “Lady 
of the city Mar” appears in the Babylonian inscriptions. 

In his paper, page 9, Professor Barton says, Mar™ “ay in an 
entirely different direction.” It was near Lagash in southern 
Babylonia ; for which he gave two reasons: (1) because the goddess 
*Nin-Mar“ was worshipped there in southern Babylonia, being a 
member of the pantheon; and (2) because the place E-"Nin-Mar*, 
which means “Shrine of the Lady of the city Mar,” was near 
Lagash My answer to these arguments I think fully covers the 
point. It reads (Anfiquify p. 15): “I think the fallacy in Barton's 
will be apparent even to a layman. Would he say that the name of 
the church of “Our Lady of Mount Carmel” in Newark is proof 
that Mount Carmel was in New Jersey?” 

In his paper he now attempts to meet this, and adds (p, 9); 
~ It may of course be said that the shrine of this goddesa does not 
represent the original situation of Mar™, as foreign settlers might 
have brought the worship of their deity from a distant lend” He 
continues, “It should be noted, however, that all other deities 
worshipped in Lagash are native in southern Babylonia, and to 
suppose that this one is an exception is quite gratuitous.” 
Sumerian and Semitic gods in Babylonia are not native. And will 
Professor Barton say that the chief goddess, Nin-harsag “ Lady of 
the Mountain,” is native to southern Babylonia? But moreover 
have not all Assyriologista including Professor Barton recognized 
that Lagush was fall of Semites in the early period? Then why, 
simply for the sake of an argument, say that “all theee deities were 
native to southern Babylonia as the people of Lagash were con- 
scious of no differences” (p. 9)? 

He adds: “Such # eapposition [that Mar is the Semitic Mari] 
seems to be negatived by the statement that Nin-Mar™ is the first 
born child of Nina.” But who was Nina? Professor Barton him- 
self (Onging, p. 187 if.), as well as other scholars, have given 
reasons for believing Nina was Semitic, and @ form of Ishtar. 
That she is eaid to have been the daughter of Ea, would confirm 
that ides. And, moreover, what do genealogies of gods amount to? 
We learn that En-Urta was the son of Ea, and also of Enlil: Nabd 
was the eon of Marduk, and also of Ea, ete. 
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‘His * simpler and thoroughly satisfactory explanation [which] 
dies close to our hand” at the bottom of page 11, is new. This 


takes the place of his previous “‘simpler and thoroughly satisfacte 
explanation” which I have discussed in Antiquity, page 16, oe 
which has now disappeared. What I said concerning the other, 
will apply to the substitute. But let me add what Professor Albright 
ot the Jerusalem School has said in this Jounwan (1922 p. 317): 
“Clay haz long maintained that Mari is really synonymous with 
Mar-tu or Amurri, and refers to Syria as well as to the middle 
Euphrates country, but few have accepted this view. Now, however, 
it is proved for the 7th century n.c. by the remarkable geographical 
vocabulary published by Schroeder, No, 183: 11, where Mari is 
explained by mai Haiti, the Hittite country, which in late Assyrian 
texts is the regular expression for Syris, including Palestine.” 9 
3. His third point is intended to show that Mari, the Amorite 
¢ity on the Euphrates, which ruled Babylonia in the fourth millen- 
ium 5. C., wis not Semitic but Sumerian. The earliest Semite 
that Mari produced, which he mentions, was Ishbi-Urra, who lived 
in the middle of the twenty-fourth century 3.¢. Leaving Anbu 
and Ishar-Shamash, who are discussed below, out of consideration, 








* Professor Olmstead in a review of my Empire of the Amorifer says: 

“Clay has proved beyond a doubt thet there was o country named Amurru, 
which included Syria and north-western Mesopotamia; that they were 
Amorites who spoke a language akin to Hebrew and probably hed «a Nordic 
eee that they appenr as carly in Babylonia es the Sargonide period,” 

ete. (AJT 23, 525), But I do not agree with the Limite be seta for Amorru 
Ft serma that Sir Henry Kawlinson hed identified Amurru with Marathus 
om the coast opposite Arvad where there in a modern town ‘Amrit. As J 
paid above subsequent investigations showed me that Marion the Ruphrates, 
which even controlled Babylonia long before Sargon, was the capital of 
diseorery d ermine whut importance is to be attached to the Syrian centre 
Along comes Olmstead, who because of a referenre to a Mari by Thothmas 
Hit, thinks that Marathus is Mari or Amurru, which gave the land 
name, because he eeys it is more central than Mari on the Euphrates, | 
that “to the topographer it is tmathematically proved that here ia 
Amurru of Ashur-masir-pal." Of eouree that may be true, but whet | 
that to do with Amurry of 2000 years earlier? And if Mari on the Medi- 
ferrancan were the capital of Amurru up to 1000 mo, when Arvad took 
its plac, why do we not find this Mari mentioned by the early Aeryrian 
and Babylonian kings, who were interested in every city of this kind in 
sight? It ts not impossible that this Mari gave its name to Marj on the 

a 
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he seems to be unacquainted with the fact that Migir-Dagan was 
king of Mari four centuries earlier (RA 16, 157 {£.). 

In holding that Mari was Sumerian and not Semitic in the early 
period, after calling attention to Sumerian antiquities having been 
found im Ashur, which is what should have been expected since 
Sumerians ruled Ashor (as they also ruled Mari in some periods, 
where similar antiquities should also be expected), he gives two 
reasons for saying that Mari waa Sumerian ('p, 12); First, “The 
only complete name of a king of Mari thot has survived from the 
dynasty of the fourth millennium js written “Sir or “Gid, perhaps 
to be read An-sir or An-gid. If read in one of the former ways it 
might be an ideogram either for the god Enlil or the god Nannar 
[note, a god ruling Mari].” ‘To this he had added, “ However the 
nam is read, there is no reason to think it Semitic.” 

In my Antiquity page 18, I asked, Why not Semitic? and showed 
that the name written with the characters An-Bu could be An-bu 
“fruit,” an element found in names. In hia article (p. 12) he 
now adds: “ There is one other possibility; it might also be read 
An-bu, and if so read, it might be Semitic.” Instead of crediting 
my manuscript for the suggestion, he quotes Professor Langdon; 
but when Langdon’s work is examined, it is found that he read the 
name An-sir, and in a note gave two other possible readings, An-bu 
and An-sud, with no reference whatever to the name being possibly 
Semitic. Barton then gives his second reason, “ However the name 
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Euphrates, but I would like to know @ jitthe more about it before I follow 
in this conjecture, and especially because ite identification with the Mari 
of Thothmes I] ia only a guess 

The city Halab mentioned in many texta ow the home of Ashirta, and 
which figures in the Hammurabi Code, ptc., Olmetead says ia “beyond 
possible douht « suburb of Babylon” becouse in o contract tablet of the 
time of Nabopolassar there ja mentioned a Halab near that city. But why 
not also say that the great Ashkelon “heyond possihle doubt is « suburb 
of Nippur,” because in a contract of the Persian period there isan Ashkelon 
meer that city in which Jews livedT Why not try to locate the great 
Yalah among the telle near Babylont He also asserts that “The topo 
grapher without any a priori wishes muist place Ki-Mash vast of the 
Tigris.” Je this opinion based on the belief that Ur kings conquered eclties 
only to the east of Babylonia, or on the guesses of others, or upon & topo- 
graphical study of the occurrences of the name in the contracta of the third 
Ur dynasty? Some of us who do not call ourselves topographers are 
nevertheless almost daily studying topography. at 
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is to he read, there is but one chance in four that it is « Semitic 
name, and this chance seems to he negatived by the fact that the 
one inscription that we have from a king of Mari isin Sumerian.” 
He does not give the name of this inscription, for the apparent 
reazon that acholara regard it as Semitic. It is of [1]shar- 
Shamash, king of Mari, who was also a suserain of Babylonia in a 
very archaic period. His statue is in the British Museum. The 
fact that the inscription is written in Sumerian, having probably 
been found in Babylonia, means nothing, and especially when we 
recall that at euch cities ag Nippur and Lagash, although full of 
Semites, all early inscriptions including the Hammurabi period 
were written in Sumerian. 

This archaic inseription figured in my holding that there was 
an Amorite empire. Knowing that Amurro was the land on the 
west of Babylonia, as Elam was on the east, which waa referred. to 
in the title “ King of the four quarters,” used by many early kings, 
Se eae: See eee Ore 38 SORTS Oras See E RO PLease 
Akkad ; knowing that this land, Amurru (Mesopotamia and Syria), 
seltaced Suhi, Hani, Tidnum, Canaan, etc, m other words the 
land between Babylonia end the Mediterranean; knowing that 
Sargon in some inseriptions tells that he conquered Mari, Yarmut, 
Thla, ete., that Hammurabi tells of his conquest of different king- 
dome along the Euphrates, and also that he enjoyed the title “ king 
of Amutru”; and knowing that Amurrn embraced heterogeneous 
races—these facts seem to point to the land having been dominated 
at one time from a singie centre which had given the country its 
name. This of course implied an empire. The inscription of 
put it beyond any doubt that such an empire existed, because that 
title implied euzersinty also of Babylonia. A diseovery, however, 
made a few years later put the matter beyond cavil. It showed that 
the Amorite city Mari had rmled Babylonia during the reigns of 
six kings, several centuries before Sargon. These are among the 
Empire. Let us now see what Professor Barton tells the readers of 

Following his giving the above two reasons for saying the Amorite 
city Mari was Sumerian, Professor Barton sums up my reasons for 
on empire in this extraordinary manner; he saya, “ The theory of 
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an Amorite empire in the fourth millennium #8. 0, rests, then, on 
the assumption that Mar equals Amurru and that therefore Ma-ri 
also equals Aimurru and that the kings of Ma-ri were Semitic. In 
the light of what has been said it is clear that the possibility that 
either of these assumptions is trne is infinitesimal. Such possi- 
bilities do not constitute historical proof. Historical proof does 
not consist of infinitesimal possibilities, which are opposed to all 
linguistic and hiztorical analogies” (p. 121). 

Let me also chow here how Barton’s fellow opponent to my views 
presents my reasons for an empire. Professor Luckenbill writes in 
a scientific Journal thus: “The Amarna Letters and the Hittite 
treaties furnish all the information we have concerning the kingdom 
Amurru.... To speak of this little kingdom as an ‘empire’ 
would show lack of discrimination in the choice of terms, Pro- 
fessor Clay has come to see that in' the 5,000 years af history, these 
fs no Toom for any real ‘ Empire of the Amorites,’ so, presto, it is 
made prehistoric!” (AJSL 1923, p.-6)- 

Let me ask, with such representations of my reasons for an 
Amorite Empire, is there any wonder that reviewers, as, for ex- 
ample, Professor W, E. Garrison of the Disciples’ Divinity House, 
University of Chicago, writes, without mentioning his scholarly 
authority, in the Christian Century (1924, p. 1634), that “the 
Amorite empire is a figment of the imagination, based on materials 
meagre almost to the vanishing point.” 

4, As regards Professor Barton's fourth point, be it definitely 
understood that I have never expressed myself as regards the Agade 
dynasty being Amorite. This, however, has been set forth by Pro- 
fessor Barton himself in the first edition of the Prospectus article, 
page 14, and in his Archaeology, p. 122 (1925). His discussion 
here must therefore be construed a an attempt to try out his own 
hypotheses ; his fourth point, however, contains much that is in- 
eorrect, for it is part of his attempt to show the barbarous character 
of the Amorites. 

I have proved that Ammurra is written Dro (x) in Aramaic, 
which throws light on the word for * west,’ "Uryi (RH), in the 
Babylonian Talmud. Barton admits this to be correct, saying, that 
the name Amurru also appears, “ in consequence of certain phonetir 
ehanges well understood by philologists, es Uru or Uri” (Archae- 
ology, p. 639). 
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‘T have aleo proposed that thie-name Uri was given to Akkad at a 
period like that referred to above, when Amurru or Uru was geo- 
graphically extended to include Akkad. Barton concedes that this 
is possible, but adds: “That likeness may be due entirely to aecci- 
dent.” He says “ The German Bad and the English bad are spelled 
and sound alike, but one means a ‘ bath,’ and the other means ‘ not 
good." Of course in some: future time when modern history is 
forgotten, it is possihle that some one may try to show that the 
agreement of the name France found in many writings as being 
applied to Alsace-Lorraine, with the name of the adjoining land, 
France, was “ due entirely to accident.” This is exactly parallel. 

Professor Barton gives two reasons for holding that the his- 
torical evidence indicates that the Amorites about 2700 3B. 0, came 
ie savages from \Arabis. In the first he tries to show that the 

rites wore Akkadian, or, if West Semitic and not East Semitic 
that they were “from barbarous, half-civilized tribes, who were 
Baeeesiet con) Wes apons OF tevetaty. expeeeverns wa ecoyy mee 
guage of the more vivilized Semites whose territory they invade 
(p- 15). But examine this simply in the light of the fact, that the 
Phoenician écript was used in Sinai 1500 2. c., before the Amarna 
tions were found belonging fo the reign of Ramees I, who began 
to rule fifty-cight years after Amenophis IV, in whose reign the 








Amarna letters were written, and that Phoenicia furnished Greece 


and the world with an alphabetic soript. Moreover, the language 
of those Amama letters written in Amurru, as every scholar knows, 
contains a dialect that is not Akkadian. 

&. In his paper presented at the meeting of the Society, he gave 
the second sxpaiteil Ub ihire tisk ts Smseniian We’ “savages from 
Arabia,” (see also Archaeology, p. 539), quoting the translation of 
an unpublished Sumerian text by his ¢olleigus Professor Chiera. 
Haying had « copy of Chiera’s translation I found that instead of 
the crucial line being translated as Professor Barton put it, namely 
“in the land his protector is the god Amurra” Chiera translated. 
“Martu has by hic side. . ” In response to my request he sent 
ma his latest translation, which practically agrees with what he has 
ince published. It reads “(Now) Murty possesses a house(?)”, 

to which he asa a note: “This verse is obscure,” It should be 
added that the “(Now)” is supplied. He quite correctly 
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added question mark after his translation of the obscure word 
ma-la “ house ? * 

In this*long poom of 142 lines, Chiera enys: “The god Martu 
{[Amurrn] is represented as the builder of the first temple, hence 
the god Martu and the Amorites he represents have been the origi- 
nators of the Babylonian civilization” (SAT p. 22). This was not 
grist for Barton’s mill, and he did not quote it, nor do I want it 
for mine, because the ueual word for “ temple” or “ house * occura 
several times in the text, and the above ia wholly a guess, based on 
his other gueas of the meaning of the obscure word ma-la, which 
he translates “house(?)". He continues, “1 am therefore of the 
opinion that -we have in this legend an attempt on the part of the 
Amoritee to endow their own god with some of the honors that did 
not originally belong to him. The last lines of the legend prove on 
the contrary that the Amorites were still barbarous mountaineers 
when civilization was well established throughout ancient Baby- 
lonia.” This gratuitous statement Barton regards as wonderful 
grist for his mill, in which he “fully concurs” (p. 16), But let 
us examine what he has made such extensive use of not only here 
but elsewhere. The poem, which, Chiera says, was written s littl 
before 2000 5. c., opens with the ine “The city Ninab existed.” 
A little farther on we find “ Ninab (was) a city among the cities 
of the great land” (which Chiera says is Amurrn), Let me ask, 
dies thet accor. with tse. tiea (hat. the ponm xnfers. 66 Ate enfats ot 
civilization? A feast is held in the house or temple of Ninab; how 
ean this poem then be construed as referring to the building of the 
first house or temple? Tose se be Do: qustirae Tee eee ee 
bazis of his own tranalation Chiera has completely misunde 
the purpose of the poem. 

There are two other crucial lines which figure in this remarkable 
effort, both of which sre-only partially: presarrni, In the first, the 
word hAarsg, which means “mountain,” is translated “moun- 
teineer (i. «. the Amorite).” The other line had been previously 
restored ‘Mar-[tu ma-la?-mju ba-an-(uku-luku, and 

“Marto has taken . , .", but it is now restored “Mar-[tu iJet-ba 
an-fuku-tuku, and ss: translated: (iow) Martu possesses | 
without even showing that it is @ restoration: and what is tore 
important, without a large question mark (p. 167.). With this 
Professor Barton eays he “fully concurs.” He further quotes 








referred to as not knowing houses and cities (OBS 13904: mar-tu 
é nu-2u wrk s-2u), nor corn (CBS 14161: mar-tu lu ge mut) 
asin our tablet. Now such a description of the Amorites would be 
meaningless had the Sumerians not known such things” (p. 16). 

I will reserve discussion of these two passages until I see the 
text and the context of these lines. But I do wish to amy here, 
kmowing that cereale have been found in prehistoric mummies; 
that Amorites had contact with Egypt and Babylonia millenniums 
earlier than 2000 8.c,; and that wild wheat actually grows even 
now in Amurru, that tome it 4s incomprehensible how any echolar, 
in order to show that the Amorites were “ barbarous mountaineers,” 
having come as “ savages:from Arabia,” could make such extensive 
use of two questionably reatored passages without even a question 
‘murk, as well as the questionable interpretation of lines in two 
unpublished tabletse—yes, in the light of all that scholars have 
written about the early history of Amurru, 

6. Under his sixth point, Barton says concerning Ishtar of 
Aleppo (Haleb), that “there is no evidence to connact her with 
Prech.” He will doubtless change his mind when he consults 2A. 
6, 164, where he will find in an Ishtar and Tammuz hymn, the fol- 
lowing couplet: “The queen of Erech for her husband; The queen 
of Halab for her husband, wails.” For similar couplets mentioning 
Ishtar with these two cities, see AJSL 23, 28; SBP p. 323, etc. 

When Amorites moved to south Arabia, they carried the worship 
of Adad, Shamash, and Ashirta with them. In the transmigration, 
the gender of Shamash was changed, and he became the goddess 
Sams. Ashirta or Achtar aleo became the god Athtar, This iso 
process that is well known to Assyriologists when deities are carried 
to foreign lands. By the introduction of an imaginary mother 
goddess, Professor Barton reverses the order. He ciaimsa that an 
Arabian mother goddess, of whose existence nothing is known, be- 
ame Yahweh, the God of the Hebrews, and also the Arabian god 
Athtar, as. well as the Babylonian Ishtar [Ashtar], who in turn, 
as already mentioned, he says became the gods Ea, Sin, Shamash, 
Marduk, ete. A rehearenl of his claims I think is all that is neces- 

He also has tried to prove the existence of another Arabian god- 
dess Athirat, which he held was the origin of “the eacred post.” 
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In « lengthy note published in my Antiquity (p. 24), Professor 

Torrey took issue with this creation. He now reverses the process 
and says that “the sacred post ” was deified, and it became the god 
Ashur, the goddess Ashirta or Ashera and the imaginary Arabian 
goddess Athirat whose exiatence is questioned. 

In his paper read before the Society he challenged me to produce 
epigraphic evidence for the reading ash in Ashtar. It was pro- 
duced; see Antiguily page 24. In his article, he does not repeat 
the challenge, but without any reference to the proof that I have 
offered, he now says, “However, were we to grant the legitimacy 
of the reading Ashtar or Ashdar that would not prove the name oi 
the goddess to be of West Semitic origin.” 

For years he haz held that Tammuz was an Arabian deity, the 

son of the imaginary mother goddess above referred to. He admits 
that his Arabian name is unknown, but he should also admit that 
nothing else Arabian is known about him; yet in his text-books for 
students this appears ea an established fact. 

T have maintuined that Tammuz, king of Erech, ‘and the consort 
of Ashirts, queen of Aleppo, was an historical personage. In doing 
so, attention was called to the facts that the inseriptions refer te 
his native city; to his mother’s name, Sirdu or Zertu; to his haying 
been a usurper and « hunter; to the fact that he was also connected 
with Ashirta of Aleppo; to his ware with Elam; and to his having 
been the fourth king of the Erech kingdom, as shown by several 
versions of the kings’ list written by Babylonian historians at 
Nippur and Larsa in the third millennium 2.c. In short, while he 
was deified after death, the inscriptions clearly look upon him as 
having been a mortal. 

Professor Barton, having on record in 60 many places the un- 
proved eszertion, presented a: a fact, that Tammuz was an Arabian : 
deity, now gives two ressons for holding that I have overlooked 
“the palpable distinction hetween myth and history” (p. 22). 
The first reason is, “ When reigns upon the earth are- assigned to 
deities, one may be:sure he is dealing with myth, not history,” 
Let me ask Professor Barton whether he still thinks that the gods 
Dungi or Shulgi, Gimil-Sin, Ishme-Dagan, and others, whose per- 
sonal inscriptions we now possess, but to whom we have also many 
prayers and hymns as. if they were deities, are myth and not history, 

There is a passage In a hymn about Tammuz which reads: * At 


; a i es ll | 
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Lies tres;'n (ise lacie whiece Din wav Sens 4b which has 


appeared to me to indicate that this usurper was a foreigner who 


was born perhaps in the Lebanon or Amanus mountains, Another 


-mythologist previously held that this showed that Tammuz waa 


the incarnation of some kind of wood, because he was born from a 


eedar, Iam pleased to add, however, that in the light of the kings’ 
lists, thia scholar now thinks Tammuz historical, But Professor 
Barton in a note now writes, “ One would have thought that the 
statement that Tammuz was born under a tree would have given 
him [that is, Clay] a clue to the correct interpretation, as it is 
natural that seed which falls from trees, should sprout under a 
tree” (p. 22). He also says concerning the name of his mother 
Sirdu, or Zertu, which may mean * seed,” in the same note, that I 


have not perceived “ that the myth is & statement that vegetation 


is born of wed.” In answer to these i 





tions, let me imply 


say that I am satisfied not to know more of what is known of “the 
well-known working of the mind of early man.” 


Hig second reason that Tammuz, who ic credited with having 
Faled 100 years [others of his dynasty ruled longer], is mot his- 
torical is that “ When excessively long reigns are assigned to 
monarchs the narrative is partly, if not altogether mythical.” He 


gays us the reigns of Kronos and Zeus and the early rulers of China 


Sf recognized as being purely mythical, the rulers of Kish and 
_Erech, to which Tammuz belonged, are of the same order. He tells 


ees earinas echdlat now thinks of: Mine nanan ‘another Shan 


~J/am pleased to say that-I am one who regards the rulers of the 
Erech dynasty, to which Tammuz belonged, as being historical, and 


not mythological, and I find myself in a company that is rapidly 


growing larger. I believe that Tammuz, of whom we have his- 
torical traditions, as well as hia predecessor, Lagal Marad, and his 
successor, Gilgamesh, concerning both of whom we have epica, were 
historioal personages. The recent discovery of the inscriptions of 
A-anni-padda, the son of Mesh-nanni-pndda, the founder of the 
Firet Ur dynasty, makes it impossible to relegate the age imme- 
diately precoding to mythology. The Fara inscriptions and other 
stone inseriptioné in our museuma, it is acknowledged, are much 
aatlier than those of A-anni-padda. Can they also be relegated te 


mythology? During the past thirty years I have seen so many 
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personal inscriptions turn up of so many mythological characters 
that had been created by the modern mythologists that instead of 
mythologizing others into the realm of mythology, I would sooner 
err, in our present knowledge of those things, by going to the other 
extreme and believing mythus solus sunt myths. 

The last argument under his sixth point presents a remnant of 
the paper he read before the Society, which waa imtended to dis- 
prove a “claim,” that I had never made, namely, “that the firet 
dynasty recorded in the Babylonian sources reigned in Aleppo.” 
(See. abstract, Jovgwan, 44, p. 156.) He discovered from: my 
Antiquity manuscript that I had never said that the Kish dynasty 
ruled Aleppo, so he modified the premise of the point, but over- 
looked his seventh argument, which reads: “A final reason for 
thinking this mythological dynasty did not reign at Aleppo,” ete 
(p. 24). The reason he gives, however, should here be considered, 
because it has important bearing upon his claim that Aleppo was 
occupied by the Sumerians, It is, “that the: Semites, whether 
Amorites or others, appear not to have obtained possession of the 
place [Aleppo] until after the reign of Rimuah, the son of Sargon, 
the founder of the dynasty of Agade. At least its Patesi in the 
reign of Himush seems to have borne the Sumerian same Legal: 

ushum-gal ” (p. 24). 

For what Profeseor Barton calle an “ infinitesimal possibility ” 
this is a perfect example. He admits “the end of the name is 
broken of.” Yes, only one character is fully preserved, name 
sharru or lugal, and the rest is a restoration, thus Luiiral afore 
gal], and yet he finds this sufficient evidence to regard Aleppo in 
Syria as Sumerian. On the basis of this he says in his Archasology 
(p. 639), “ The time when the Amorites took possession of Aleppo 
Ban by Axed with aoman: pectiabtliny we abou S00 2-00 

Besides thie “ ir i i} pemathilisg ~ Seat Bie cmariey ocoee 
pation of Amurru before the Semitic Amorite “savages” had 
of Sargon, the other evidence is the name, which he reada An-sir 
or An-gid, “Sir or “Gid, which may be the god Enlil or the god 
Nannar, but which he admits has one chance in four of being the 
Semitic Anbu. This is the sum of his evidence that the West wae 
occupied by Sumerians prior to the arrival of the savages from 
Arabia 2700 zB. a. 
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His complete evidence that Semites lived im Amurru before Ishbi- 
Urra in the middle of the twenty-fourth century 8. ¢., ia « proper 
name or two, a3 I=ri-ili, aon of Rish-zu-ni, found on a sal af 
the Agade period; and about 2500 p. c., Semitic pottery is found 
in Palestine, and by that time.a wave of Semitic immigration: had 
reached as far south as Gerer which it is reasonable to suppose was 
Amorite (p.15). It would be interesting to have his proof that 
the pottery and the people of early Gezer were Semitic, He could 
just as well have called them Sumerian or Akkadian, This is the 
cum of his evidence that Semites lived in Amurru prior to Ishbi- 
Urra. 

Professor Luckenbill, his fellow opponent of my contentions, in 
view of the many recent discoveries and the opinions expreseed by 
other scholars that Amurrn was early occupied by Semites, after 
setting forth his present view that even the third Ur dynasty was 
foreign and of western origin, and that Amorite workmen were em- 
ployed in Babylonia as early ae the Agade dynasty, writes: “I confess 
that I am at a loge to discover just what the discussion is about. 
This is due, T am quite sure, to my obdurate obtuseness, rather than 
to any lack of lucidity on the part of the champion of the Amurru 
bypothesia” For un answer to his inquiry and difficulty, I think 
Luckenbill need read only the first twenty-four pages of Barton's 
article. 

As I said before, this problem divides itself into two parts: 
First, the antiquity of Amorite civilization prior to the time of 
Hammurabi; and second, the Amorite or Babylonian origin of the 
Genesis brailitions If what Professor Barton here presents is all 
that can be produced after seventeen years of opposition concerning 
the first half of the problem, which wi: hikve thos £47 counidesed af 
seems to me that every unbiased follower of the discussion mat 
conclude, in the light of it and of what has been previously act 
forth, that the first part of the problem, namely the question as to 
a great antiquity of Amorite civilization prior to Hammurabi, irre- 
spective of ite ultimate origin, is settled. Naturally it will never 
be determined how great this antiquity may be. 

As we proceed with the reconstruction of Amorite history many 
details will need modification, and many proposals will be found 
wanting, Certainly T shall hereafter take it for granted that a great 
antiquity for the Western Semites is an establiched fact: and shall 
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continue to fit into the rewriting. of Amorite 
daily accessions that research is furniahin 

“- tus red gait ef tee es ed aren Wepelemem ee 
deals with the origin of Biblical traditions is altogether a different 
question. As is well known, during the past decades, European 
scholars have advocated the view that the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis are of Babylonian origin, which idea has been generally 
accepted and popularized in America. Not only the Creation and 
Deluge stories are Babylonian nature-myths, but the Hebrew names” 
beginning with Adam were taken from Babylonian mythological 
liste, and changed or transformed into Hebrew. The Sabbath was 
also a Babylonian institution. 

Tn 1907 I begun to publish objections to these views, and have 
since endeavored to show that they are groundless, In doing so, it 
first became necessary to ahow that an early civilization ectually 
existed in the West, from which these traditions could eman. 
Part One of this discussi n, as mentioned already, shows that ‘this 
much is now determined. 

I feel that in my Origin of Biblical Traditions I have fully met 
every argument that has been advanced to show that Genesis was 
borrowed from Babylonia. I believe that I have satisfactorily 
demonstrated that the philological gymnastics that have been em- 
ployed to twist the various names of Babylonian kings into Hebrew 
Himes, are absuril, In showing that the Creation and Deluge 
stories were carried from Amurru to Babylonia, I have presented 
hundreds of facta and reasons under four heads: migrations, eli- 
muitic conditions, names, and literary characteristios. 

Under migrations I discussed at length the conquests, invasions, 
and migrations in which Amurru figured: and showed that all eyi-. 
dence indicates that Amorites migrate: to the Babylonian alluviam 
in nearly every period, und that there is no evidence whatever, 
except the return of the Hebrews to their Zion, to show that people 
migrated from Babylonia to the West. U believe, as it is well known 
that religion and religious traditions migrate with a People, that in 
this study is to be found the most important factor in determining 
the problem before us. (See T'raditions, 33 ff.) 

This moat important of all my evidence, involving a mass of fants 
of a wide range, Professor Barton answers in twelve lines on page 
27, by repeating his unproved assertions: “ Amorites may have 
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conquered Babylonia, but they did not apparently invade it from 
the West Semitic world. They were East Semites,” ete. (yg. @-)- 

Tn a study of climatic conditions in Babylonia and Amurru, as 
well us of the forces which are credited with having given rise to 
the so-called nature myths, the Creation and Deluge stories, I feel 
that I have shown that all the versions, Biblical, Babylonian, and 
Greek, clearly indicate that they reflect mot the climate of Balyy- 
Jonis, but rather thet of Amurrn. Professor Barton agrees that T 
have shown that scholars have made a mistake im thinking that the 
rainy seasons and the overflow of the rivers coincided, and that 
“%immern and others have doubtless tried to rationalize the erea- 
tion myth into too close a reflection of the yearly succession of 
seasons.” Yee, Professor Barton should have added, that what I 
have presented upsets completely the very premise of the one all- 
important argument upon which it has hitherto been claimed that 
the stories are Babylonian nature-myths, having had their origin 
in the heavy raine and annunl inundations, after which spring and 
vegetation followed (see Tradifions, T5ff.). But he adde, * This 
fart does not dispose of the Babylonian origin of the Creation 
myth, nor even make such origin doubtful” (p. 27). Then he 
presents a brand new theory, that when the poetic story was de- 
veloped, the thunder-storms and winds of the winter season, the 
natural weapons of a god in a fight [1 suppose he refers to the 
Marduk versus Tiamat conflict], were put together with what fol- 
lowed in the spring when the sea had to be overcome by dykes. 
This remodeled theory I should think would tax even the credulity 
of those who have an a priori bias on the eubject. 

Let me only add that it is upon that kind of « supposition that 
we are now asked to beliove that the Hebrews borrowed this so-called 
nature-myth from Babylonia. 1 am pleased to add that our aged 
savant Professor Sayce, who during a long life has held to the 
Babylonian origin of the creation story, shows « different attitude. 

ostead of spinning another feeble theory to take the place of the 
one that has been dominant from the very beginning, he writes: 
“Professor Clay has made out « good case, I believe, for the 
‘Amorite” origin of the Creation story, which in its present form 
ig a glorification of Merodach ” (JRAS 1924, 113). 

The climatic conditions that applied to the Creation story, ap- 
Plied also to the deluge, All versions indicate that the force 
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responsible for the Deluge was not inundations but rain, which 


according to meteorological statisti : 

more than negligible in Babylonia, stare in the Lebanon moun- 
tuins at present it ie almost twelve times as great (see Traditions, 
150 ff.). 

In answer to this, Professor Barton completely abandons all the 
claims thet the flood story was a myth which had arisen because of 
the annual inundations, even making no reference to the theory of 
seismic disturbances in the Persian Gulf which some scholars ad- 
vanced because of the difficulties involved; but on the baat of an 
aocount of a storm in March, 1889, related by Professor Peters, and 
because of a change in the climate which ia generally recognized, he 
simply asserts that “modern climatic conditions, therefore, fully 
account for the Babylonian origin of the story.” Without com- 
menting on this feeble effort let me simply say that it must be 
apparent to every unbiased reader that in this he concedes that the 
heretofore all-important argument which has been given for the 
Babylouian origin of this anpposed nature-myth, namely the annual 
inundation of the rivers, must be given up. To base the deluge on 
an extraordinary climatic condition is of course an entirely differant 
matter. Such might have tekon place in any land and at any time, 
The weakness of the present position must be very apparent. 

Under the third head, T diseussed all the names of deities and 
persons in the Babylonian story, and showed that they are of Went 
Semitic origin. Let us first consider the primaeval gods. [ said 
Apes is from the Hebrew root ‘apas “to come to an end,” to which 
other derivatives besides “epes belong. In Babylonia I eigen 
to show that apeu, for which there ia no etymology, rigir 
meant “the end of the land” upon which Eridu and tts tomnple 
were built, for which abundance of evidence is given in Traditions 
(see p. 79). 

In answer to this Professor Barton introduces two brani new 
etymologies for the Hebrew and Babylonian words, The Hebrew 
root ‘apas, by metathesis, is from ‘dsaph “to gather.’ He ays the 
Babylonian Apeu ie from two words, the Semitic Ah “ father” 
and the Sumerian aw “wise.” “Thus here on Babylonian soil 
we have a complete and satisfactory account of the origin of the 
word [apeu) and of the part Apeu played in the creation epic.” 
This ie followed ty some new mythological conjectures whieh T 











eal J] 
will not consume space to repeat (see p, 351). Whether these 
etymologies will appeal to any scholar I doubt, 
Tiamat, I showed, belonged to the Mediterranean West, where we 


have not only the root, but several allied roots, and their derivatives 
in use. ‘There is no etymology for the word in Babylonian, where 
even the middle character of the original word te never represented 
in any of the many variant forms of this foreign word. I have ~ 
also shown that all Babylonian legenis refer to Tiumat not aa the 
mother of the Babylonian gods, as recorded in this Creation story. 
but always as representing # foreign and inimical power (T'radi- 
fons, 87 ff.). This is the only word in the Babylonian version that 
shows any connection whatever with the Biblical story which con- 
taine the word fchom “ deep,” and which has figured so prom nently 
in the argument for the Babylonian origin of the story. 
the root is primitive Semitic, and that it was native to early Akka- 
dian epecch (which he cannot prove), though it became obsolete 
nfterwards (p. 37). In other words, the Hebrews borrowed the 
myth with fehom in it before the word hud becomm obsolete, This 
rust hive been while they were in the desert. This will probably 
not be very convincing or comforting, even to the biased. Mummu 
is Included with Tiamat by Barton in the assertions mentioned 
Huber, in Ummu-hubur “ mother of the assembly,” a title of 
Tiamat, I have shown is from a wall-known West Semitic root, 
Hebrew or Amorite, of which a number of derivatives were in use; 
ard I have shown that in Babylonian the root is not in use; but 
that paharu wus used instead ; and moreover that the word Awbur 
is glossed with puhru in the late version of the deluge text. 
Akkadian Aubur [of which there ls no trace], hy metathesis be- 
written shortly after the supposed arrival of the Akkadian Arabs 
from the Fast Arabian desert, he would have found that the root 
paharu was then in use. It seems, therefore, that a revision of his 
\rabian theory is in order; and that this nature-myth should be 
regarded as of Arubian origin so as to leave time for these words 
to huve become obsolete, and for the savage Amorite Arabs to have 
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T have endeavored ty how also that Lamu and Labemo, and -f 


their children El (or Anu) and Ea, aa well as Gaga, other deities 


found in the ereation story, are not Babylonian, but are West 
Semitic, Professor Barton mukes no effort to show that this im- 


portant contention is Incorrect. 





legend containing only two names of heroes, for example 


- Achilles and Agamemnon, were discovered, who would say that it 


was other than a Greek legend? In the deluge story I have shown 


that the only two personal names mentioned, the hero Atra-hasie, 
and his pilot, Bauzur-Amurru, bore Amorite names, I need not add 
that this is of paramount importance. In his previous effort, Pro- 


femnor Darton tried to shirw that san gal, Tead Amurru in names, 
was one of my “ unreal equivalences.” But page 12 of my Anti- 
quity, or rather its manuscript, apparently iispired him to abandon 
this. He now passes these two names of the epic in silence, ‘The 


inquiring student has a very important point to register here in 
connection with these two Amorite names. / 
I endeavored to show also that all the gods in the deluge stories 
are Amorite, not Babylonian. But, what is more important than 
all elsa, I discovered that in the earliest Babylonian version of the 


story, Iu or El, not Anu, Enlil or any other Sumerian god was. 


the foremost deity. This at a atroke upsets claims heretofore made. 
I find not a word on this in his paper. All ho says about the gods 
in the deluge story, with the exception of his frequently made as- 


eertion, that “if they are Amorite, that is proof that they are: 
Akkudian,” is in contesting my claim as regards Nebo. Let ue 


examine this point. 
I have heretofore given the following reasons for saying Nebo 
was West Semitic: (1) That the deity is prominently mentioned 


in the Amorite (West Semitic) ineeriptions os an element in names; 


(2) that besides Mount Nebo thore were two cities in Palestine 


named Nebo; (3) that the earliest mention of the Nabi worship in. 
Babylonia Enown to me is in the reign of the Amorite Hammurabi; 


(4) that only one Babylonian city, Barsip, was dedicated to this 
deity; (5) that Nabi dose not apppear in the * Akkadian Name 
Syllabary”; (6) that he doe appear in the “ Amorite Name 
Syllabary ”; and (7) that there are many names compounded with 
Nabfi in the cuneiform inscriptions that are unquestionably Amorite, 

Barton heretofore passed in silence all these reazons but ons. He 
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says (p. 25) that I “ misconceive the beuring of the facts,” and 
that the existence of more than one place name in Palestine with 
Nebo spoils the argument, for einer there are fifteen Dubling in 
mer while only ene in Ireland, that does not eahow that 
America settled Ireland” (p. 25f.). But Professor Barton failed 
to see that by his introduction here of the fact that they are shrine 
names, like Bit-Nabd (along with two others on Mount Nebo), he 
has completely spoiled his own argument. I say, just why the fact 
that there were a number of shrines or cities dedicated to Nebo’s 
worghip about the mount sacred to Nebo, and that only one, com- 
Ree yons sit eely ‘tm Daberionins he spared both oe, es tO 


‘Since the a ppearance of my Antiquity he now gives two proofs 
to ahow that Nabii was worshipped in Babylonia before the time 
of Hammurabi While there is no reason why this Amorite god 
should not have been worshipped in Babylonia prior to Hammu- 
tabi, let us examine his reasons for saying that he was. He says, 
(1) “The name Nob wae often expressed by the Sumerian ideo- 
gram *PA, an abbreviation of “PA-SAG, * Chief-divine-scribe,’ a 
deity whose worship is traceable at Lagash from 3000 to 2500 
3.0,’ He refers for proof to his Origing pp. 210-212, where us 
found the remarkable statement that “ the goddess * Tammuz of the 
deep” must have been the real deity of Borsippa [coming from 
Tagash] ont of which Nabi was developed by processes with which 
we ure already familiar.” On this, comment does not seem heces- 
sary. But where in the early inscriptions does “PA us an abbre- 
vintion occur? Ani if Profeezor Barton will look up the meaning 
of “PA-SAG, he will find that the ideogram represents not Nabi, 
but the god Ishum. Moreover, in the first dynasty of Babylon 
when this foreign name Nabi first occurs, with the exception of a 
few cases written with “AG, it ia always written Nabium (Ranke 
PN, 202). This and the fact that “PA never occurs az an abbre- 
viution of “PA-SAG in the early texts dispose of his first argument, 

He says, (2) the god Nabi, written “AG, occurs in Fara inscrip- 
tiona written 3200 n:c. (eee p.. 26). But turning to page 10 of 
_ his article wo find that he has already quoted “AG, and quite cor- 
ecily, a3 a personal name, There he also telle ns what is also 
correct, that Mar sometimes followed the name, which since other 
oe eee for Murry] “ the Amorite " following them, he 























ie anxious lest some oné will think ia proof that Mar and Marta 
{or Marru] refer to the city Mar or the West. However, to con- 
sider this name, which is equivalent to the common Jlu-ban, as 
representing a man and alzo a god in the same payrolls will cer- 
tniniy not pass muster. What then becomes of his hwo arguments 
for the early occurrence of Nabd in Babylonia? 

In nsverting on page 11 that Mar had nothing to do with Mari, 
he aays “ Mari ia always written Mi-ri¥*” Tf he will examine the 
Hammurabi Code he will find that he is mistaken. 

Under the fourth head of my arguments bearing on literary char- 
acteristics, I have diseussed about twenty-three words occurring in 
the Babylonian versions of the creation and deluge stories as being 
Hebrew or Amorite, and as not being in use in Babylonia. Some 
of these have a very important bearing upon the problem. He 
disenssed but one of the twenty-three. 

In the deluge story I found that because of the rigim, “ clamor,” 
of man (or as stated in the Old Testament, because “the earth 
was corrupt and filled with violence”) the Babylonian version tells 
ns a famine was determined upon by “cursing the ground.” Then 


Let the fig tree (fe-i-na) for the people be [cut off}. 





In fe-i-na I recognized the Hebrew word for “fig tree.” Instead 
of ée-i-na, in the late version of this epic, upon which the above 
restoration is based, I found tifa substituted, which is the Baby- 
lonian word for “ fig tree.” Knowing that in the garden of Eden, 
Adam and Eve made aprons ont of fig leaves; that the expression, 
“when a man lived under kia own vine and fig tree” in Palestine 
wne a literary expression intended to convey the idea of prosperity; 
that when Israel was to bo punished, “ her vines and fig trees were 
to be laid waste”—in short, that the word & commonly found in 
the literature of the land; and knowing on the other hand that 
Herodotus tells us that there wax no fig tree in alluvial Babylonia; 
and knowing that while thousands of contracts refer to date traffic, 
traffic in figs is little more than known, and moreover, knowing 
that the Babylonians made no us of the word “fig tree” as a 
literary expression, I concluded that the Hebrew word ¢e-+-ua in 
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the early veraion, which was later displaced by the Babylonian word 
fi-ta, was crucial evidence of the Hebrew or Amorite origin of the 
‘gtory. 
In opposition to this, Professor Barton now says: “ It is a mis- 
inke, however, to think that it was unknown there.” I never said 
that it was. I said that “ while thousands of contracts refer to the 
fruit of the date palm, traffic in figs is little more than known ” 
(Traditions p. 177). He then refers to a passage taken from 
Gudea’s dedication of the temple, when different products were 
presented 2s offerings to the deity, among which are olive oil [the 
olive tree also is not indigenous in the alluvial plain], figs, and 
grapes, as evidence of the incorrectness of my views. In answer 
let me say I would not for a moment question that Gudea had a fig 
iree in his garden, since I know that he brought different kinds of 
trees from the West; certainly Nebuchadnezzar must have had such 
in his hanging gardens. I recall, however, that fig trees are even 
found in Connecticut hot-honses, Tf figs and olive oil used in a 
ritual is proof that the fig and olive tree were indigenous in Baby- 
lonia, we have proof that olive trees grow in New England, where 
olive oil also is used in ritual incense. 

Barton then adds this remarkable explanation concerning the 
passage, “ Let the fig tree for the people be cut off.” He says, “ The 
conditions presupposed in this Deluge text seem to me to be clearly 
these: Men have forsaken their god, and wre consuming the figs, a 
delicacy that should have been offered to deity. As 2 punishment 
the figs of which they were robbing the god were taken away, then 
the grain, their own normal sustenance, was cut off ” (p. 30). That 
is, Barton tella us, the cause of the seven years famine, which was 
so dire that the people ate their children, and which was followed 
by the deluge, was because men consumed “ the fige, a delicacy that 
should have been offered to deity.” In this manner, one of the 
twenty-three words in these texts, to which T have called attention 
as heing Hebrew or Amorite, is disposed of.* I will pass this with- 


— 

“Tr. Ovwald T. Allia, of the Princeton Seminary, in 6 review (PTH 
1925, 0509) asys that while the statement that the deluge fragment “ con- 
tains acme Babylonised Hebrew or West Semitic words ia perbaps troe,” 
he has doubts about translating fe-i-na as “figs,” and says “ the reading 
is far from certain,” quoting Jensen as giving the same reading but a 
different translation. Hut in looking up Jensen's reading and rendering 
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‘out any further comment, except to suy that I doubt whether this 
will convince even o layman of the incorrestness of my view thal 
the etories are Amorite, 

One more point and T have fintahed. I endeavored to chow that 
all efforts to find the story of Paradise in Babylonia have thua far 
been futile. Some scholars have caused the Babylonian king's 
name, Alaparos, to lose al! its consonants and become Adam ; others 
have changed Adapa into Adam. While Professor Barton draws 
extensive comparizone between the Adapa legend and the Fall (see 
Archovolooy, p. 283), he twists the name Aripi, king of Kish, so 
that it loses all it# consonants and becomes Adam; but Eden he 
claims was in southern Babylonia. 

I have said that it was diffienlt to ee how any intelligent Baby- 
lonian or even a Hebrew who possessed a little common sense and 
knew of the colossal cooperations required to harness the two rivers, 
could think of the home of the first parenta being in that allnvium ; 
quoting at the same time the prophets Amos and Ezekiel, the latter 
having placed Eden in north Mesopotamia. I also took exception 
to Professor Burton’s view that Genesis represented all mankind as 
living in the neighborhood of Babylon until they attempted to 
retich heaven by means of the Tower of Babel, which idea, in the 
light of what we now know concerning the meaning of the ex- 
pression “its head in the heavens,” it seemed incredible that eny 
one at present could believe. 

Here is another interesting example of the dual nee of the game 
material. In Traditions, p. 168, I called attention to the fact that 
Ezekiel identified Eden with two cities In Mesopotamia, Haran and 
Canneh, the latter being regarded as Kannu in the inscriptions, 





(KB 6, 1, 258) I find something quite different: “o-[njo wi-H [.)f-i-na = 
[ ..«« ) dem Mentosen.” In justice to Professor Jensen for heing quoted 
thus today by any one it ought to be stated that bis reading was based in 
1900 on 4 very imperfect copy which another had made of the tablet Dr. 
Allis’s queries and diffirulties about the deities he refers to, make jt ap- 
parent that be is not famillar with the works upon which the disenasion ia 
bused. Perhaps the note above will help him in his difficulty to under- 
stand my use of the terme Hebrew and Amorite, etc. But he should have 
noted the differences between finding an occasional Pa‘el form with the 
preformative vowr! i in the whole Babylonian literature, and finding per- 
haps six such forms in a fragment of not many lines, His translation 
“a god was ahemnt™ would perhapa sot bave been given had I mused El 
instead of “God” in my tranalation. 
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In his Archaeology p. 432, Barton correctly says that Kaunu ia 
‘Canneh of Ezekiel, Srp commpesinas Hy line Tn 
my Antiquity I used the passage in Ezekiel against his placing 
Eden in Shinar. In his Appendix p. 541, forgetting what he had 
Written on p. 432 of the same book, he writes that I am wrong: 
that Canneh is a corruption of Calnvh of Gen. 10: 10, identified 
with Nippur by the Talmud; and that Ezekiel places Eden farther - 
south in the alluvium, This he repeats in the Jovexat, p. 31, 
idding thet “here is one man who thought that Eden was in the 








Alluvimm.” 


It would be interesting to have Professor Barton explain how this 
intelligent prophet who had lived in Babylonia, and had seen that 
the people built dykes fifteen to twenty feet high to avoid being 
‘Washed annually into the sea, could believe that our first parents 
lived there. And it would also be interesting to have him tell us 
how Ezekigl came to believe that in this alluvial garden every 
Precious stone, topaz, diamond, etc. waa found (#zek, 28: 13). 

Hix second proof that Eden was in southern Babylonia, is based 
‘on his own tranalation of the first verse of the Tower of Babel story, 
Which hy reads, And it came to pass as they journeyed “ from the 
east,” which, as i¢ well known, scholara for centuries have trans- 
Inted “toward the east” or “eastward.” To this he then adds, 
“Here, then, are two Hebrews who thought of placing Eden in the 
plain of Shinar” (p. 33). In this case, it should have been added 
that the Hebrew writer of Genesis did not use very intelligent 
language, sinee he, Professor Barton, tells ua it was in the alluvial 
plain ‘in the land of Shinar that they had dwelt, and yet this scribe 
wrote “as they journeyed ‘from the Enst' [i. é. the plain of 
Shinar) they found « plain in the land of Shinar and dwelt there.” 

To the above he adds that I seem to have overlooked that in the 
Creation story Ea created mankind, and that the first dwelling of 
man’ and gods was established at Babylon. Here he tells us is the 
proof “that an ‘intelligent Babylonian’ as well as two Hebrews 
held the belief that Paradise was in the ‘ plain of Shinar’” (p, 34). 
I am quite sure that Professor Barton knows aa well as I do that 
all Assyriologists agree that Babylon's priesta substituted Babylon 
and ite god for other places and gods in this story. Moreover, it is 
my view that at Eridu the same thing occurred, after the Susi had 
been brought from the West. I am quite sure that Profess 














would not for a moment think that the Hebrews, who have hunded 
down a religious literature unparalleled for its height in ancient 
times as far ae we know, in using such archaic nairetés as God 
walking with Adam in the cool of the evening; making fig-leat 
aprons for him and Eve; shutting the door of the ark; coming 
down to see the ‘Tower of Babel; etc. did not do so realizing fully 
that they were products of a very primitive era when human in- 
telligence had not reached s very high stage, and heeause they were 
a heritage from their own archaic past. But is it conceivable that 
such should have been borrowed from far off Babylonia 

It is quite true that Professor Barton pointed out more than 
twenty years ago that “the tree with its fruit and ite primitive 
society seemed to go back to a pte-Babylonian Arabian oasis life ” 
(p. 24) ; but what scholar haz accepted the idea ¢ 


In the light of all this criticism let us now inquire how the 
second part of the Amurra hypothesis stands, namely that the 
materials for the early chapters of Genesis are from Western traili- 
tions, some of which the Amorites, in one of the early periods when 
we know they migrated to the alluvial plain of Shinar, carried with 
them. ‘his is a question of great importance to all Biblical stu- 
dents, because it is asserted in a thousand works that exactly the 
reverse is true, 

In The Origin of Biblical Traditions an attempt was made to 
origin, which are not only few in number, but are almost entirely 
based on theories anid sasertions. Ae seen above, those which have 
played the leading rile are now abandoned or modified. In the two 
stories of creation in Genesis, as well a5 in the references to it in 
Job, Pealme, and Proverbs, not a name such as Rahab, Leviathan 
ate., and not a word, except fehom (but on this eee above) has even 
been (laimed to be Babylonian. As regarda the story of Paradise, 
not even o distant parallel story las been found in Babylonian. 
literature; anil the Babylonians never observed the Sabbath. As 
regards the Biblical Deluge story no effort has been made to chow 
that even a single name or word is Babylonian, as El, Yahweh, 
Noah, mabbul * flood.” tebah * ark,” etc. Even the causes of the 
deluge given in the Bible do not point to Babylonia, where rain is 
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FAs (on Gila seo chive); and the breaking up of the fountains 
of the deep would be unintelligible, for there are no springs in the 
alluyium. The one detail that has been said to be Babylonian is 
the pitch used on the ark; tut Hit, where they obtained it, wae in 
Amurru ; and moreover, we even see pitch used on boats In America. 
Not a aingle detail, therefore, in the Biblical stories is Babylonian. 
And as regarda all the names between Adam and Abraham, not one, 
whether of individual or place, except those referred to as being 
Babylonian, has been shown to be Babylonian. And on the other 
hand, whenever discovery or research gives any light on the hun- 
dred names, more or less, we find that they belong to the West, 
The names of Nahor, Serug, and Terah, the immediate ancestors 
of Abraham, for example, we now find are place names in the 
vicinity of Haran. We may even expect to find a great city Enoch. 
In other words, the traditions of Genesis have come from a body of 
literature that belonged peculiarly to the Weat. 

Qn the other hand I have given hundreds of reasons based on 
facta to prove that the creation and deluge stories were carried from 
the West to Babylonia, where they were only partially Babylonized, 
for m the different versions, a hundred details still remain to chow 
their Amorite origin. I have no doubt that later some of these 
‘detaile will be seen in a different light; a few have already been 
modified ; but discovery and research are furnishing us with a steady 
stream of proof of the correctness of the view. 

Tt seems to me that if any one desires to champion the former 
theory it becomes necessary not only to select a detail here and 
there which lends itself to another interpretation, but to consider 
all the proof. But what is more to the point, let all the proof that 
ean st present be mustered in support of the Babylonian origin be 
restated, and let the Biblical student see what it looks like. 








BRIEF NOTES. 
Testual Notes on the Hebrew Bible * 


i. In Lev. 21, 11, we read conterning the high priest 65 Se 
NO) NO Np MWe? The expression is difficult What does it mean — 
“to go into a dead body”? The word nefesh here should be taken 
in the sense which it sometimes has in the Talmud (see Talmudical i 
Dictionaries) i. ¢. monument, tomb or mausoleum. This explana- 
tion, guins plausibility from the ‘Talmudical principle of ‘un- 
cleanliness cansed by being under the came shelter with a corpse: 
sce Natir 38a, Sanh, 4a et al., cf. Matt. 23, 27, Luke 11, 44. The 
notin has same meaning In Syrinc and in Nabataean (5. Lidz- ) 
bardki, Nordsom, Epig, 324). a. 

2, ‘The proverbial expression 27 “yp has. given the com- - 
mentators a great den of trouble. See Driver's Deuteronomy (in 
the Int. Crit. Com; p. 876) where six different explanations are 
cited, paar tare hin Sete commentators. None: 
occurs. Re 4y Sanna Ta 400 aorta ok conte. Tn 1 Kings 14) 103 
91,31; 2 Kings 9, 8 it is used in connéction with « warning for a 
total destruction of the house of Jeroboam or the house of Ahab, 
while’ Ea Dent. $2, 36 and 2 Kings wi hl Pal ei in a 

deseription of the fhelplacunens of Israel. Now perhaps 
accepted explanation of the phrase is “ the fettered and the tres; 
but this explanation hardly suits the two last mentioned 7 | 
Whut sense is there to m translation such as: “ For the Lord shall 
judge his people and repent himeelf for his servants when he seeth 
that their power is gone and there is none fettered nor free” 
(Deut. 32,36), or “ For the Lord saw the affliction of Israel that 
it was very bitter; for there was none fettered nor free nor any 
helper for Israel” (2 Kings 14, 16). IT think therefore that -yyy 
is from the root “sy meaning “to rule” (comp. 1 Sam. 9, 17) ani 
my from ty meaning to “relieve” 2 load (see Ex. 23, 5)—<o: 
far I follow Rashi (comp. Ass wifnd, and Aram Sry “to save, 
to deliver”) —and that the words 317) “yy are an illustration af. 
the gafti as active substantive. See GeseniusKautasch, 1910, 
— Se ee 














* See my gleeses on the Hebrew Rible in JAO8 42, 300 and 41, 75. 
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$50£ and §S4a.m. The form |s even more common in Talm, 
Hebrew, ¢, g. 225 “ riding,” pw * industrious,” trem“ holding.” 
See Barth, Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, pt. 1, 
p. 175. Thus the phrase means “a ruler and a helper.” The 
expression Sx7w"2 31) iy slg ld in the first three men- 
pte passages signifies fr humblest to the highest in 


=i Zeph. 2, Sco Sy rut The word S™y"—in Eng. “and 
they vaunted themselves "—is suspicious. One doez not speak, as 
Wellhausen observes, of a territory or border as an object. of taunt- 
ing- Read $y “and they cast lote on their boundary.” Comp. 
Obad. 1. 11 “and they cast lots upon Jerusalem,” also Num, 26, 

55 “only by o lot shall the land be divided.” The hipAd of the 
verb S73 is not uncommon in Mishnaic Hebrew. 

4. Zeph 2, 14 oy AMA > These words have given a great 
deal of trouble. The translation “for he éhall uncover their 
cedar” has no meaning. We should read A7y MMs “I shall de- 
stroy its city.” This harmonizes very well with the next verse 
where the prophet in anticipation exclaims: “'This is the re- 
joicing city ... - how is she become a desolation.” Zeph. used 
the word 7m in the same chapter v. 11.. If the yerb there is to he 
real with Marti in the piel, then the reading here should be TIT 
Comp, <r. razaa “ to damage, to harm.” 

5. Zeph. 8, 3 psb wu xb The word tory hae balfled all 
interpreters, some of whom haye abandoned it ay hopeless. See 
Gray, ed, Joc. But by such a slight emendation as changing the 
tiem to saniek we oblain the word tO73 which suits the context 
well, The word O73, prop. to crush, also means to long, to desire. 
Cf. Ps. 119, 20, where all the old versions take the word in this 
sense. Comp. Arabic ijfirds, “strive for.” Our verse ehould 
therefore be translated: “Her princes in the midst of her are 
roaring lions; her judges are evening wolves; they hope not for 
the morning.” ‘This is for the reason that under the cloak of 
darkness they can better carry on their lawless activity. Job calla 
such malefactora “In “mn “ rebels against the light.” This read- 
ing is supported by the Syriac version, “they do not expect the 

morninyr.” The word pots in the’ Targum should be taken in 
the sense of awaiting or hoping. 
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6. Zeph. 3, 6 * Their cities are destroyed so that there is no 
mun, so that there is no inhabitant.” ‘The word 33 is Aramaic 
and occurs nowhere else in the Bible. Read sn¥s “they fell in 
ruine*’ which is often accompanied by the phrusa Su!) PND 
Comp, Je, 2, 15;-4, 7; 46,19. Graetz reads tr whioh-ie not 
(quite a6 near our text 

Isrict Ernos. 


A new inscription of Libit-Lehtar 
of Isin, who ruled 2360-2349 u. c., is the property of Mrs. C. F. 
Platt, of New Britain, Conn, It is rather clumeily cut on a highly 





polished stone—a natural combination of chalcedony and agate— 
oval in shape, which doubtless once formed an eye of a statue of the 
goddess Ninlil, to whom it ie dedicated. Mrs. Platt and her first 
bushand, Mr. Larrabee, were formerly missionaries in Persia, She 
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thinks that it was in 1899 or 1900 that her husband visited Mosal 
a purchased the stone while on that journey. ‘The stone meas- 
tires 1 and % inches in length, 15/16 of an inch m width and 6/16 
of an inch in thickness at ite thickest part. 

Ag the inseription is addressed to Ninlil, and as Dr. Haynes was 
excavating at Nippur when it was purchased, I suspect that it came 
from that place. Probably some Arab concealed it and sold it. 
So far aa appears, however, the statue to which it belonged was not 
found. 





Tt reads as follows: 
Tranzliteration 

1. 4nin-lil 

2. nin dingir-ri-ene 

3, ‘ininni sag a-du'-dim 
4. wr-ii-mi-ra 

6. de-bi-1t*ininns 

6. Iugal ki-en-gi** tiri me-en 
T. ud gar-si-di? 

8. bi-en-gi* tiri-a 

9, dumu-ia " in-gar-ra-a 
10. nam-til-rw-du 

11. a-mwu-na-iuh 





1. To Ninlil, 

2. Lady of the goda, 
6. like Ishtar a leader progress, 

4. protection of my outgomg: 

5. Libit-Ishtar, 

6, king of Sumer and Akkad am I. 

7. When justice waa established 

in Sumer and Akkad, 

9. my son. Ingarra 
10. for my life 
11. presented. 

University of Pennsylvania. Gronce A. Barrow. 








1 g-du = alaktw; Br. 11494. 
* Br, 12092. 
©The context sbews that here wi ls to be read ia; ef. Barton, OB 228", 
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A note on the closing lines of the story of the shipwrecked sailor 
I offer here & new interpretation of the lines 179 to 186 of the 





verb éth in line 180 has generally been taken to > mani Sy ual 
and thereby the whole of the succeeding lines, and in particular 
the reply of the prince, has been misunderstood. There is, however, 
no reason to trarelate the verb otherwise than as in the preceding 
line 178, where we read “T was invested with his serfs” (literally 
“ heads,” like Sumero-Akkadian sag nila, fwardum, and say gem 
r‘lamtum). In order to read in line 180 “after 1 landed,” we 
zhould have to emend the determinatives, substituting the walking 
legs for the bookroll. I think that the scribe, however, has omitted 
the m after the verb. The translation is: “Look at me after I 
have been invested with the land (and) after I have seen and have 
undergone experiences (literally: “tasted”). Listen unto me, 
(for) behold, it is good to give ear unto man.” 

With mji.sey the same subject is taken up again which the ship- 
wrecked man had brought before the prince in lines 12-20. Ie 
stated there that he waa not one who exaggerated (ink Jw A}w) in 
saying that much of one’s suecess depended upon a good and fluent 
verbal expression. To. exemplify thia he narrates what he had 
experienced, and how, after he had told the king about it in good 
delivery, he had been rewarded with serfs: and a flef. In line 179 
he takes up the subject again and presents himeelf-as one who haa 
succeeded through good delivery of his story, 

But the prince is rather sceptical over the shipwrecked anilor’s 
vain-glory, ‘The text continues in line 183: " He said to me: “Do 
not brag (m iry kr), my friend!’ And in order to admonish him, 
he continues to quote (expressed by in) « proverb, which must have 
eooled the enthusiasm of the man, “Let water be given to the 
fowl at daybreak which is to be killed in the morning.” The sense 
is clearly: You received your distinction, but take good care of 
yourself or you might lose all. Thy not be too self-confident in the 
power of your word and remember the proverb that even the fowl 
which is slaughtered in the morning still receives water hefore its 
death. 











8 | H, F. Lore 
University of California. ; 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Zum Worlerbuch dex Rgveda. Yon Wavra Nuresen. Erstes 
Heft (a-cudina). [Abhendlungen fir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, XVI. Band, Nr. 4.] Leipzig: F. A. Brooxavs, 
1924. xiii + 205 pp. 

More than fifty years ago (1878) Hermann Grassmann, Pro- 
fessor in the Marienstifts-Gymnasium in Stettin (Pomerania), 
published his Wérterbuch cum Hig-Veda, and it is not saying too 
much that, next to the Petersburg Lexicons, his work has been the 
most constantly used, and the most useful among the many stirring 
works published by Indologists before and after that date. Grusa- 
mann waa something of a genius: filologist, comparative gram- 
marian, and noted mathematician, He discovered, in 1863, the 
genres tun Kiryek laws of dissimilation of I. E. voiced aspirates in 

yocessive ayllables (1. E. *bheuilheti, ‘he perceives,” Skt, bidhati; 

Greek sevens; ef, Goth. binds), sext to Verner’s law the most 

important subsidiary to Grimm’s law, and a very important feature 

of the history of the I.E. stops (mutes) This lexicon, which 
inclades an almost complete word for word concordance of the RV., 
entailed upon its author the task of sppraising in its entirety the 
moriology, syntax, and meaning of that book. To this day Grass- 
mann is the constant | companion of every Vedist, Iranist, and Com- 
parative Grammarian, and is likely to remain so for an indefinite 

Much Thames water has flown under London bridge sinca then. 
Grazsmann’s lexicon was followed in 1876 and 1877 by the same 
‘author's complete tranelation of the RV., flanked by Ludwig's 
great Translation, Commentary, Historic Introduetion, and Index 
(i976-1888). The work of interpreting the RV., begun by Roth 
in the Petersburg Lexicon, was continued hy Bergaigne, Geldner, 
Hillebrandt, Max Miiller, Pischel, Oldenberg, and many others. 
There has been o ateady advance in the understanding of this prime 
document of Hindu literature and religion, but it is still full of 
Tiddles. Dr. Walter Neiseer, himself an independent and effective 
Scholar of the Veda, has now undertaken to sift, criticise, and sum- 
muarize the results of Rig-Vedic study in a sort of running com- 
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mentary to the Lexicon of the RV, 7, which is obviouly intended 
an exhibit of the present state of RV. interpretation, more partict- 
larly with reference to difficult and disputed words and pressions. 
Be eee cen an ainion eee 
umne 1-368, nearly one-fourth of that work), and may therefore 
be looked upon as a history and a critique of RV, interpretation in 
so far as it involves about one-fourth of the RV. Lexicon. 

Neisser Has handled « difficult task with the utmog 
and thoromess. Fi Fe2*na Tae ‘hha gran’ oe hha Woche over OE 
passage, listed all the difficulties and their often very divergent 
successive manipulations by one after another echolar who haa tried 
his hand at their eolution; and, finally, stated his own conclusions, 
Tintght pechape’eny that after all, he is at times a litile too much 
under the influence of the authority of the great in Vedio inter- 
pretation, none of whom have escaped their bad quarter of pac 
This may be taken rather as a token of his warm sympathy with 
ali honest effort in a field that calls for every available resource ot 
ingenuity, and naturally loads at times to over-ingenuity. It is 
but to be expected that strange attitudes and bizarre points of view 
crop up in many an altempt to penetrate the haze that hangs over 
the subject. There is something confusing in this, something cal- 
culated to cloud the vision, to a point where it goes beyond the 
inherent obseurity of the subject. One or the other illustration of 
this defect will appear im the following: in the main Neisser is 
wholly sane, impartial, and self-poised. I would also remark that 
Neisser, who has o keen eve to comparative grammar, occasionally 
sncrifices sharpness of filologival outline to considerations of gen- 
erul etymology. Whist help can we expect, €: gy from the lensthily 
liseussed, dnbions comparative etymology of id, ‘revere,’ when we 
consider its mndoubtful derivation from ig-d' (like pid from pis-d; 
mrd from mrs-d, or mrg~d) ?* No real help comes to id from either 
Greek depen, or Latin aestumare, or Gothic aistan. That the 
eyuntion of Sk. ari (in compounds) with Greek dp, dp- is Teally 
misleading, will appear below, and the subtleties in the uses of 
the preposition abhi are not likely to be eolved by assuming two abhi, 
one I, E. ebhi, obhi; the other ambhi (which should really be mbhi), 

T have seen my article on the Vedic word viddtha followed by 


















"Bee last, JAOK, 41, p. 465. 
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quite 4 number of treatments, different from my own, and thoroly 
divergent among themselves. They are duly registered by Olden- 
hergs ZOMG. 04. 608 T., where that excellent scholar is himeelf 
trying to penetrate the vexing riddle of that word. I still believe, 
that the way to get at its prose central idea is to consider first 
passages which are not enveloped in what I have called the Vedic 
hor. The statement, RV. 10, 85, 26, addressed to a bride as she 
is-about to embark upon her new career as housewife, vacini tvarh 
viditham & vadasi, ‘full of authority chalt thou speak to the 
viddtha,’ |e. ‘to the household,’ is really the fixed point in any 
discussion of the word, Oipeibere  xeneates: Pak) peseaee: | fe, 5 
obseure place in 4 foot-note on p, 611, with the remark, ‘ dass auch 
sinay Frau getinscht wird viditham A. vadici kaon nicht be- 
fremden.’ Inasmuch as he translates the closely parallel. formula, 
suviriso viditham & vadema, by ‘migen wir, reich an starken 
(geistlichen) Kiimpen, Gitterverehrung (d. h. gottervershrende 
Worte) eprechen,” it would seem to me that the words vagini 
viditham 4 vadist in 10, 85, 26 fail totally to conform to this ren- 
dering, which of itself is quite fanciful. I wish Oldenberg had 
really tranalated the passage, adjusting. * Gotterverehrung’ to 
vaginl. Oldenherg derives viditha from the root vidh * revere,’ in 
support of which he cites much alliterative matter in which figures 
the root vidh, among others vedhis which he does not connect with 
Avestan vazdath.’ I do not believe that this proves anything more 
than that the viditha ts conceived by the poet very largely (as I 
hive shown) a8 the pious, zacrificial household (vidithe yajadhyai, 
3. 1. 1) ; naturally parallels and allitorations abound in which ocour 
the root vidh as well as other words for revering, sacrificing, ete. 
Geldner, ZDMG. 52, p, 751, remarks that the difference between 
yajoa and vidiths is that yajnd represents the action (of sacri- 
ficing). but viditha the acting persons: But it ia easy to eee that 
the yajid takes place in the vidétha. The word occurs prevailingly 
in the locative (viddthe, vidithesn); the nominative is scarcely 
known.* Of course the word has developed: as we say ‘there is 
church twice to-day, so vidatha has come to mean sacrifice in the 








"Ho does so, later, in his Rig-Veda Noten, to RV. 10. 86. 10, 11, never- 
Sac ep satay Scr age ey Ramer age 
*See the passages on p. 14 of my articlo.. 


viditha, ¢. g., trtiye spain oe cal adhere (cf. Olden- 


berg, Lc. p, 609), 


1 um using viditha ss on illustration of the need of finding the 


point at which a Vedic word appears in its eober, prose meaning, 
we might say, in its defluted meaning. Unfortunately, it is not 


always possible, as T-am sure Neisser has found, to discover the 


spot where there is no discoloration. Geldner’s explanation of akrhé 


as “horse " has found favor in Neisser's eyes, The word is used of 
Agni, but in 1. 143. 7, indhiino akré viddthesn didyat, ‘the shining 


horse kindled in the (sacrificial) households’ stretches our credulity 
to the breaking point." Similarly the eober start-point for the in- 


terpretation of such words as dtka, ipsas, nrati, arki, iyi, ete, tho 
they are fairly familiar, and sometimes captivatingly point in a 


certain direction, is really ss yet not clear to the eye; see, #. ¢., 


Oldenberg, RV. Noten to 8. 45. 5, whore the difficulties that beset. 
ipeas appear still to be as glaring as they were before Pischel’s- 


article on the subject, Ved. Stud. i. 310 ff. 
In the following I shall dwell st length on the words ari and 


aryi which Neisser disoensses quite fully under their respective cap- 


tions. I would call particular attention to his treatment of a part 
of thy ‘word bbe 1 reclia aes pacibetet 





every Vedic scholar has 3 his hand at Dem dsttvation: 


(in some cases derivations) and its Protean meanings, and the same 
scholar has lived to seo his work assailed by the scepticism of the 


rest. The word, all are agreed, has both a good and a bad meaning, 
but the circumstances of Vedic thought and diction are snch, that 





even this criterion which ought to make « deep rift in the middle 
of the mass of the word’s wee does not really operate in a con- 
vincing way. Geldner, Ved. Sted, iii, 72 1. with Neisser’s general 
consent, has set his feet firmly on Yaeka’se and Siyana’s shouliirs, 


and from this position of vantage makes every occurrence of ari 


in some way the equivalent of the rich yijamina, or patron saori- 
ficer. The good meanings of the word need no further comment ; 
the bad mesnings come from the fact that the yijamina may at 





"CL Ludwig, Usher Methode bei Interpretation des Rigveda, p- 60. 
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times he identical with the stingy rich (revin ddagurih 8. 45,15), 
or that the same yajamine is looked upon as a competitor for the 
favor of the gods, 1. ¢., as the patron of an opposing hody of sacri- 
ficere at the vihavi, ‘the conflicting call,’ as the Veda would gay," 
Thro: such chinnels the word iz assumed to reach the meaning of 
“vival "| finally, “enemy.” Tt may be indelicate to ask why the 
words efiri and mughavan, not to speak of yijamiina itself, do not 
travel the same road. As early as AV. 13.1. 29, in o fierce im- 
precation, addressed to Agni, ‘the flesh~<devourer’ (kravvid), 
héntv enfin pra dahatv érir y4 noah prianyati, * let him slay them, 
burn them away—the enemy who fights us,’ the word is removed 
folo caalo from the afere of the yijamina, and appears in the settled 
meaning of ‘eneniy’ tensor. which the word holds thra 
Hindu time. In AV..7. 88. 1 (ef. 10..4..26) the word ari is ad- 


dressed to a enake, or Ste poison. So, among the many RV. passages 


ii which ari haa certainly ite bad nmieaning, oryih parasvintarasya 
tarusah, 6. 15. Sem 10, 115, 5, ‘the enemy within and without,’ 


thows the word in an aspect which ix eearcely derivable (Geldner, 


Le, p. 91) thru the linkage ‘reicher, geldprotz, rivale, feind.’”’ He 
temarks that the dntara is the competitor, whereas the para is the 
Teal enemy, a construction which seems to me to euffer from over- 
hicety. 

However, even in the midst of the word’s uses that ure ordinarily 
construed as benign there is much uncertainty. The word started 
with the meaning of ‘ noble," or ‘gentleman’ It, and its close but 
Tare congener aryi, are surely of the same stuff as irya, ‘noble,’ 


Aryan,’ that undisputed word which is contrasted with disa and 


disyu. ari (arya) is ‘ gentleman,” ‘ patron,’ yijamina; but it is 


‘also "noble priest,’ something like “high or supervising priest,’ 
-Geldner points out that ari is frequently contrasted with forms of 
wave which refer to the commonalty, the vicah, janih, kretiyah, 
and carganiyah. But he neglects to point out that in two un- 


commonly clear poscages aryih (arya 4) is contrasted not with 


“vigve, but with viere kiirdvah, ‘all the poets” which is something 


very different from vicve, in the sense of “common folk.’ ‘The 


passages are as follows (RV, 6, 45. 33, and 8, 94. 3): 





"See The Johns Hopkina University Circulars, No. 102, for December, 
1906, pp. 177. 
i) 
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tit sh no vigve aryé A sida grnanti kardvah, 

brbiith suhasraditamam siirith sahasrasitumam, 6, 45. 33. 
tit #i no vigve aryé A sida grnantikirdvah, 

maritah simapitaye, 8, 94. 3. 


As regards the first of these passages it is part of a dinastuti 
When a text of that sort says that all the poets up to the ari praise 
Brbu, a most generous bestower of gifts, then the ari would seem 
to he one of these poets, presumably the leading, or the superior, 
or the guiding one, primarily *‘ His Reverence’” I do not ace how 
ane can avoid the conclusion that ari and siiri are here in contrast 
with one another. That the ari should be here a rich patron on 
the one hand, or a stingy person on the other, is quite out of the 
question.’ 

Neisser, p. 102, as all interpreters before him, ia deeply intrigued 
by the word aridhiiyas, which he would render by * reichlich milch- 
end.’ THis entire treatment of 2, arl- on that page seems to me to 
suffer from the failure to recognize that ari haa the meaning here 
suggested. The word occurs in a dinastuti stanza, 1. 126, 5: 


piirviam 4nu priyatim 4 dade vas 
trin yuktir astiy aridhivass gah, 


Geldner, p. 80, renders, ‘after the first presentation I received for 
you three (wagons) with spans, and eight cows which nourish a 
rich man.’ And he remarks, in that spicy, keenly visunlized way 
of his, ‘ since the tich man naturally makes much greater demands. 
aridhiyis became honorific epithet of an abundantly yielding cow. 
This 19 all too twisted and round-about : aridhiyas means siniply, 
‘nourishing the ari-priest’; the cows given in a dinastuti are, of 
course, counted upon to aatisfy the priests of whom the uri-priest: 
ah eionegdanaiee I may ask, is there really any thance 
for another construction? : 

The expression aridhiyaso pih is in inverted contrast with dgor 

, the uri-priest of him that gives no cow, or, the ari-priest who 


———— eee 

"Ollenherg, ZOMG. 54. 175: "Daa singen immerdar unsre Slinger yom 
Geizigon her (d.h. im Gegensatz zum Geizigen, mit dem Vorrang gegen- 
liber dem (ieizigen): den Brbu u. «. w." We may ask what « stingy per 
son has to do with Brbn's literality! 
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operates for one that is poor or stingy, in 8. 2. 14. In stanza 13 
of the same hymn a priest says, 
revin id revita stoté syit tvavato maghénah. 


This, addressed to Indra, means, ‘The singer would be rich, 
(working for) a liberal patron such us thou art (0 Indra)!’ On 
the other hand, in the next stanza the ari employed by a poor man 
is described as inattentive for the opposite reason, namely, that the 
poor man is not, or cannot be liberal: 


ukthim cand ¢asy4mainam Agor arir 4 viketa, 
ni gayatrim giyaminom, 


* The ari-priest does not take care of the uktha (Rig-Vedic song), 
as it is being recited; nor of the giyatrd (Sima-Vedic anthem or 
offertory), a2 it is being sung, for one who has no cow to give (for 
a poor man).” Here the ari-priest is obviously a supervisor of the 
special priests (hétar and ndgitir); ef, RV. 10. 71. 11, ete. about 
which see below, p. 168. Geldner employs this passage as the 
foundation stone for his unitarian explanation of ari as the rich 
patron: © Ein reicher hat noch nie geachtet weder auf das vorge- 
tragene gedicht, noch auf das gesungene lied des armen.”* And 
hr remarks that only the rich finds favor (findet gnade) in the 
eyes of the rich. Thus it was also in India. We may ask, why 
should the rich man ever pay attention to the sacrifice of the poor? 
Or why, indeed, should he not pay attention, if he be a0 minded? 
It is not his affair; why concern himself with it at all, unless he 
heppens to have some personal reason? When sounded to the 
bottom there is no real basis for this bright, but ‘ tendential’ in- 
terpretation. 

There are, next, two passages which contain the expression 
aryih sudiistarays, meaning obviously, ‘for, or in behalf of, him 
who is very generous to the ari-priest *: 

1. 184.1: ... huvema , . . nAsatyé kiha cit sdntav aryé divé 
nipati sudistariyn, ‘we call the two Niisatyns, the gone of Dyius, 
wherever they may be, in behalf of him who is very generous to 
the ari-priest,” 

*Bergaigne, Studes, p. 170, renders, ‘Le pewere n'a cure dw réciter un 
hymns, de chanter un chant, pour celul gui n'a pas de cache.” How near, 
and yet eo far! 





And 1. 185, 9: en cid ea) au sitasage -madanta 
devih, ‘may we, rejoicing in 


to him that is very liberal to the ari-priest!’ Geldner (p. 75) > | 
both passages renders aryih eudistariya by ‘dem der noch freige= 


higer ist als der reiche,’* but this contains an obvious non sequitur? 


the rich man is not necessarily or habitually liberal (eg.8, 45, 15, 
erin ddicurih; or 10. 160. 4,76 revi ni suniti somam ). That 


the comparative sud4stara may mean *‘ very liberal’ is evident from 


the opposite expression, 8. 81. 7, adigustarasya védah, “the property 
of him that does not give very liberally.’ For the genitive govern- 


ment ef, ulso 1. 27, 28, midhvii aamikam. Closely fitting with the 
preceding is the expression, brivad yithi na Ad arth sudise, Meet c. 

“in order that the ari-priest may then tell of ws to a liberal giver? 
Geldner, p, $1, very ingeniously, ‘auf dass dann der Patron una 
einem (anderen) Freigebigen empfehlen kann.’ But the bracketed 
word * anderen), a8; well a: Sher prersdling paseares, prsiny ths ae 
way. In 7, 92.4, nitécandso aryih aleo seems to mean, * gladdening 
the ari-priest’; note the contrast with sfiribhih in the same stunza, 
and ef. for the genitive government hirinim nitécana, 8.25, 23. 

We have been moving largely in the sfere of the dinastuti, and 
we may continue to do eo for a while longer. 6. 34. 9: 


sahnsrasim dignivecith grnise 

giitrim agua upamim ketim aryah, 
*T praise (atri . - who gives a thousand, the highest beacon (the 
bean-ideal) of the ari-priest,’ meaning, of course, that (Jatri js 
an ideal giver; cf. ketam ubhdyasya jantéh in 7, 9.1. Again 8: 
19, 34: | 


din me piurukutsyih paficdcitam trasidasyur vadhinam, 
maéhhistho arvih aatpatih, 


*Trasadasyn has given me fifty spans, he the lord, most liberal to 
the arl-priest” For the objective genitive after manhistha ef. the 
unquestionable construction in 8. 92.1, indram.. . . ménihistham 
cersaninam, * Indra most liberal to the people.” In 8. 13, 36 aryah 
as nominative le intrinsically very doubtful, Next, 5, 33. 9, 








*He renters J, 185, 9, ‘recht sehr wollen wir dem, der noch treigehiger 
ist ule der Reiche, gefallen, ihr gotter, una des Lohnes erfreuend.’ 
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sahiisra me cyivatino didina 
inikim aryé vipuse niircat, 


*Cyavatine, who gives a thousand, honored me with a jewel as if 
for the adornment of an sari- rpricat.” In the group mirecat (padap. 
na -Areat) fircat seems to menn ‘presented as a token of honor’ 
(Sityuns, priyachat).’ vapuse is regularly used in the sense of 
‘adornment,’ ‘ beautification,” with the genitive of the person 
adorned (see Grasamann), The dependence of the a aryih 
upon vapuse line here critical yalue; Geldner, p, 94, who takes 
aryah as nominative in his construction of the word as ‘ patron,’ 
leaves ripure in mid-air: ‘Cyavatina, der Herr (uryéh), der 
schenkte, verehrte mir einen Schmuck, wie um (mich) 
Phtoee mu machen.” The reader may well pause here and reflect 
whether it ia likely that ari, and not iri or maghavan, should 
appear in nearly all the preceding passages in the sense of “rich 
‘patron,’ and whether, on the other hand, it is likely that the person 
upon whom gifts are bestowed (the ari-priest) should fail to be 
Mentioned at all. 
Neisser, p. 102, assumes an adverbial prefix ari— Gr, ap, dn- 





for ari-girta, aristuta, as well aa ari-dhayss (above). One of the 


“paeeages, 8. 1. 22, contrasts arigtutA with vicvagirta, and Geldner, 
thruout his brilliant article, has emfasized the antithesis between 
ari and vigya (and related expressions). He assumes that this 
antithesis always refers to ‘rich’ and ‘plebs.? This ia hard on 
the expression arigirtaéh sirfh, aa applied to Varuna in 1. 186, 2: 
dead yétha no virunah eukirtir igag ca parsad arigiirtah efrih. 
Geidner, p. 79, tranzlates, ‘auf dass uns Varuna achin gepriesen 
werde, es spende Lohn der (sogar) von dem Reichen geriihmte 
Herr.” Neisser justly takes offence at the collocation of ari and 
stri which according to Geldner mean the same thing (in cases 
where ari has its benign meaning). The difficulty vanishes as soon 
os we take ari-giridh to mean ‘ praised by the ati-priest’ who is 
of course, rather than the yajamiina, in the position to furnish 

‘praise that delights’ (sukirti), Since vicve are directly described 
as vive kirdvah in 6. 45, 33: 8, 94. 3, the antithesis between ari- 
priest (high-priest) and ordinary priests (of the hitar, udgatir, 
udhvary( variety) is just a# well authenticated as the antithesis 





See Nelsser, p. 110. 
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between ‘rich and plebs* This appli ao to 8.1. rigviigt 
and aristutah, and to I. 61. 9, vigvagirtah svarih. The word 
avarih, ‘(Indra) who ix served by s competent arf,” seems ‘fo mn 
by a sort of tactus eruditus to refer not to a yAjamina but to a 
yajaka. In general, passages which sein igspetcere lucent) = 
praise or service seem to me to point in the same direction. Thus 
the aryé girah in 1, 122. 14; 10, 148, 3, where Geldner (p. 82) is 
constrained to say, ‘the song of the patron is the eong ordered by 
the yijamina and the song sung for him.’ This reminds ua rather 
of the court practices of Bhojarija and others in the Bhojapra- 
bendha and Prabandhacintamani; it is, ns far as otherwise known, 
not Vedic, nor is it the least bit necessary to resort to the theory 
of such conditions: Similarly, 7. 8. 1, indhé rij sim aryd némo- 
bhih, ‘(Agni), the king, is kindled with the obvisances of the ari? 
refers ritunlistically to # priest, not a yajamiina. 

In 8. 65, 9, vigviin aryé vipageité “ti khyas tilyam { gahi, Geldner, 
p. $7, introduces a desolating asyndeton in the three first obviously 
coordinated worda, ‘alle (auch) des teichen Nebenbuhlers rede- 
kundigen | (Singer) lasa unbeachtet,’ ete. He supplies the word 
‘singer’ which is there in the text, in the accusative plural aryé 
coordinate with the two other words. ‘Do not heed all the eloquent 
(or, inspired) ari-pricsta* ete.! By the same token viqvii aryah in 
7, 48, 3 means not, ‘alle (auch) die reichen Nebenhuhler’ (Geld- 
ner, ibid.), but all ari-priests who are in rivalry for the favor of 








the gods mentioned in that stanza. Geldner introduces the same 


kind of asyndeton in thie article almost countless times. I may cite 
10, 20. 4, aryé vight gatir eti, which he renders (p. 79), ‘das 
reichen Herrn (und such) der Leute Tageslauf bagtnnt? whereas 
it means,‘ the daily sacrificial course of the ari’s folk (the prieats) 
starts up’; 10. 59, 3, jiniminy aryéh, which he renders, ‘ die 
Mensehenkinder, (such) die Reichen?’ (p. 83), whereas it obviously 
means the folk of the ari. The expression is identical with aryé 
jéniin in 5. 33, 2; 6. 20. 1, which he renders (p. 88) ‘ die (anderen) 
Lente—auch die Reichen,’ wherees it means ‘the folk of the ari? 





it is not always possible to decide which of the three ari we have 


here before us, patron (ydjamina), priest, or rival, because the 
situation at times involves rivalry at the sacrifice. In 1. 81. 9 
jeniinim ary} védo idigusim, ‘the property of impious folk of 


the uri,’ is uccording to Geldner, p, 88, ‘das Vermagen der Leute 
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(such) des Reichen.’** Here, as in the parallel ¢y #xpreasion, 8. 81. 

7, janiniim idigustarazya védah, ‘the property of the folk of the 
very impious (ari),’ the word ari clearly shows its evil meaning, 

We may take the frase vigvith ary vipagcitah, which really means 
the same thing as vicgviin viprin, as guarantee that collocations like 
vipaccito *ry6 vipah, 8. 1. 4; or simply, vipo ‘ryah in 4. 43, 1; 8, 
65. 7 refer to ari-priesie. Geldner, p. 104, translates the long frase 
vipagcito *ryd vipo jdniindm, in 8. 1. 4, by, ‘die Redekundigen 
(vipagcito) die Reden des reichen Patrons (aryé vipo) und der 
(anderen) Leute.’ It would seem to mean ‘the inspired songs of 
the folk of the inspired ari-priest,’ where jinaniim represents vigviin 
in 8 65. 9, both referring to the priests (kirivah) under the super- 
‘vigion or control of the arf-priest. Hardly less certainly Agigo 
aryah, 3, 43, 2; hs 64.7; or formulas of the type johiitram aryah, 

7 : rtyam aryéh, 4, 88, 2, show the ari-pricst, rather 
than the ari-patron. Cf. with the last AV. 20. 127. 11, indrah 
karim abiibudhad at tistha vieara jiran, miméd] ugrisya carkrdhi, 
‘Indra has encouraged the kari (poet) .. , (saying) praise me 
loudly.’ Here kari reflects the ari-priest and carkrdhi transmutes 
carkrtyam. So also in 1. 9. 10, where the ari sings the siman, 
ealled brhat, our word is naturally to be taken in the sanse of 
ari-pricst. 

I have hinted more than once that the ari-priest is some kind of 
high priest. If we transfuse the formula vieve arya & . . . grnanti 
Airivah (6. 45. 33; 8. 94. 3) into modern diction, say into the 
trase, ‘all singers up to Ari sang their parta of the opera perfectly, 
we naturally substitute for Ari, Patti or Caruso. In 6, 25. 7, 
asmakiso yé nrtamiso aryé indra eirdyo dadhiré pur’ nah, sfirl 
and ari are obviously contrasted, ‘our Sfiria (patrons) who have 
placed us, the Aris (priests), at the head of the sacrifice,” Here 
the Aris are Purohitas. The striking and much-discussed hymn, 
RY. 10, 71, ie neither a ‘ weishvitalied * nor a mystery hymn of any 
kind, but « charm to secure proper service at the brihma, the sacri- 
fice in all its aspects. The opening word of the hymn, brhaspate, 
addressed to the ‘Lord of the brahma,’ symbolizes the context of 
the hymn. Ezpecial emfasis i¢ Inid on the proper equipment, 
coiperation, and diligence of the participants in the sacrifice who 


% Ci. cicvato dienes givasya ... védah, 7. 19. 1. 
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are evidently not Keepviith the shay shuld be (see especially ets 
4-7). The Inst stanza is a sort of triumfal coda, in which the 
four principal priests are exhibited as being in the perfeet practice 
of their respective activities. Three of them are obviously hotar, 
udgatir, and adhvaryi; the fourth, mentioned in between u 
and adhvaryi, is described na, brahmi tvo vidati jatavidyim, Sa 
a¢ Brahmin speaks his native wisdom.’ See the closely related 
stanza, 10, 107, 6, tim eva ryirn tim u brahminam ahur yajhanyam 
eimagam ukthuptsam, which clearly refore to a supervising brah- 
man, and may be well compared with 8. 2. 14 (above, p. 163) 
where it ie the ari-priest’s tusiness to supervise the ukthaé (ukthim 
- gasyimiinam) and the siman (giyatram giyiminam). This 
Firuhihin vornty eleewhere in tha BY.” Of TS. 7.3.1.4. The 





unm@rtainties which surround the word ari forbid us to insist: but 


it would scem that the word ari, in the sense of « priest, lies within 


the sfere of purdhita and brahmin which two, in their turn, are 


searcely differentiated in the early texts, 


Neisser does not follow his usual, most laudable method in his 


brastiodnk’ of the weeds adrtand sdavank: He omita to account for 
his translation of adrivant by ‘Herr des Donnerkeils, whereas he 


renders airi itself by ‘stone, rock, mountain.’ This rendering of 


adrivant has Sayana for its sponsor, and has been followed by the 
‘Western interpreters (PW., Grassm., ete.) quite unhesitatingly, ex- 
cept that Berguigne, Etudes, p. 45, proposes, * habitant de Ia mon- 
tagno,’ c'est-A-dire ‘du ciel,’ « aubjective, mythological es es 
tation for which there is no bnasia. Neither of these tranalatio 
join the derisative adrivant properly to the primary adri; tiny 
adri does not mean ‘donnerkeil.” The long list of occurren 
adri show it to mean ‘rock, mountain,’ especially the rock hick 
encloses ihe cows held captive by the Panis; or, yet more frequently, 
* press-stone,” with which the soma juice is expressed from the 
plant. Grassmann cites two instances, ont of a total of perhaps 1 ft 
hundred, in which he assumes ‘ schleuderstein* to be the 
of the word: Eergaigne has disposed of them otherwise, quite 
correctly, - 
That Indra’s epithet adrivant doe not mean “ Herr des Donner- 








le — ————  — —  —  ———e 
“See Bloomfeld, ABE, xiii, pp, ixivif.; The Atharvarads, pp. Sf; 
Ohienberg, Hie Religion dex Veda (34 and ath edition), pp, 379%; Geld- 
her, Vee. Btu. ti, 144 Zi. 














3g fo attend to his vajra, ‘bolt? That is his tysBar weapon, a 
is shown by the three charades 8. 29. 3-5, where the habitual 
weapon of the gods Tvastar, Indra, and Ru:ira are key-notes of 
character. Indra is described, ydjram ¢ko bibharti hasta 
fas, téns trtrini jighnate. How strange would be, adrim éko 
bibharti ete. On the other hand see 1, 165. 4, where Indra says 
unequivocally, Paar me matéyah gim sutisah gisma iyarti 
pribhrto me edrih, “ . . the pressstone has heen prepared for me.’ 
On the strength of this idea I defined adrivant (used almost ex- 
clnsively of Indra) ss ‘he to whom belongs the press-atone,’ in 
ZOMG. 48, 672; JAOS. 31. 57, It is quite unnecessary to add the 
numberless pussages in which the press-stones are described as being 
active in behalf of Indra; they show adrivant to be a purely ritnal- 
istic, totally unmythological epithet of Indra, like rjisin, ‘he to 
Whom belong the coma dregs’ ; or reisama, ‘he for whom the 
s iman is composed on the basis of the rks” (see below).t* A linyrer- 
ing prejudice against ritualistic conceptions in the midst of poetic 
descriptions of the doings of the gods obsiures in such cases appre- 
cintion of the true nature of KV. poetry, shown particularly in that 
cvrious habit of these poets" minds which permita them to deal with 
(to us) trivial accessories of the ritual asx tho they were on a pat 
with the many genuinely poctic conceptions which are aroused in 
them by their vision of the goda and the voemos. See, #. g. 1. 164. 
$4, 35, where a solemn riddle asks the question, prchimi tva piram 
duutain prthivyih, and the answer i, that the trivial yédi, the small 
ovation used for the fire and the sacrifice utensils, is the highest 
ist of the earth (iyith védih péro dntah prthivyah, 

An a few cases, I regret to say, Neisser has refused to accept 
interpretations which seem to me almost too obvious for further 
idiscussion. Or, at Inast, he has expressed doubts which the just 

authority of hia book will tend to spread. The word unisavy4, RY. 
10, 108, 6, certainly mean ‘unwarlike,’ ae long as isavyh means 
* warlike, in unquestionable passages of the Yajur-Veda.* When, 


| * We Thay  jrandenalioe nieo dékeing ‘takeheesh,’ as epithet of lordly 
(pas, Bloomfield, Religion of the edu, p. TZ il, where may be found some 
reflections om the attitude af the Vedle poote towards ritualieue objects 
and qonerptioms, 
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© unwarlike? ae ane means eed? not | sany y 
‘bright? * The curious compound ukhachid, 4. 19. 9, apparer - 
humorous kenning for crona * lame* —* pot-breaker,’ ™ simply can 
not mean ‘he whose hip is broken,’ because -chid is an active 
verbal, and who knows how ukha came to be listed as a designation: 
of a part of the body in the gana krodadi? That the word drupitam 
in 4. 5.7, dgre rupé irupitam, means ‘hes sscended,’ standing ‘as 
it does by the side of rip which obviously means “height, ascent? 
(ef. riho ruroha, AV. 18. 1, 4;.3..26; rohanti rihah, MS. 4. 12. 2: 
181. 15, ete.), should not be questioned. We have here a back- 
formation from the causative stem ropaya, which is quite as natural 
as the root gup from gopaya; see JAOS. 27. 74H Especially 
Oldenberg’s warm and elegant polemic against my explanation of 
yeisama, as ‘he for whom the siman is «ung upon the rks’ should 
not have been indorsed by Nelsser in the words, ‘dunkles Beiwort 
Indra’s . . . aachlich wie formal nicht wahrecheinlich.” Consider- 
Sag HRN toe Sains 0 ee oes eee eee 


towards iambic dipodies, feisxma for *fcisima is axio- 








ity railer than: to be proved. And I am deterred not at all by 


the ritualistic nature of the epithet (see above) because it states in 
set form what is said many times, namely, that the siman is sung 
particularly for Indra. I would refer the reader to JAOS. 21, 
50 ff.. WZAM. 17, 157 for further information, I hope that 
Noisser will not follow Oldenberg, and translate jiryn in the sense 
“old man” (note the impossible gerundive formation), in 6. 2. 7, 
where we nrust read ajurvah ( parivajuryah for puriva jiryah) which 
exhibits an ordinary epithet of Agni, disguised by quantitative 
metathesis; cf. ririgista yar jinah for ririsistdyur janah in 8, 18. 
13; see Aufedtzs, Ernst Kuhn gewidmet, pp. 211 ff. Without-euch 
advances the interpretation of the RV. would indeed seem hopeleas, 

T add a few scattering remarks: As regards the article drvan, 


SPA. 1G, 427. 
“AJPH. 38, 13f.; of. Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rig-Veda, p. 47, note. 
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there is the stanza AV. 15. 3. 19 with its unconforming expression 
té firyanah kevaya 4 crnota. Weber" would emend drvinah to. 
éiharvinah:; Whitney to arviiicah, both without real base. It 
aoe dificult to apply “horse ’ in this apse and the word 


erops out in the earlier paste aS of the Tiibingen school, 
*reisiger’; cf. caktam drvate in 10. 40, 5, See also SV. 1. 435; 
AG. 9. 9.8; CC. 16. 17. 6; Vait. 27, 9, devasyn savituh save svar- 
gan (Vait, svargam) arvanto jayata (AQ. jayatah; Vait. jayema), 
Garbe translates Viit., “migen wir reisige die himmelewelt ge- 
winnen” In RY. 7. 40. 6, mayobhiyo no dirvanto ni pintu, as in 
the preceding passages, the rendering of Arvanto by ‘horses,’ or 
‘racers,’ seems forced, tho not impossible. The relation also of 
anarvin, which seems to mean “having no (hostile) drvan to con- 
tend against,’ needs to be brought into closer contact with Neisser’s 
treatment of drvan, and Arvant.—It is hardly likely that dkavs 
means primarily ‘nicht gering,’ or that kava is the interrogative 
used pejoratively, because kava occurs in kavatnG (7. 32. 9) pre- 
fixed to a suffix without etymological value, and is obviously con- 
generic with piyatnu (§. 2.15). Both words are ar. Acy., bot their 
meaning is clear enough, ‘impious,’ ‘ hateful.’ Hence it is safe to 
connect the Vedic stem with Avestan kava ‘ blind,’ ‘impious’; see 
Meillet in Boergaigne, Querante Hymnes, p. 108, note 6; and ef. 
Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rig-Veda, p. 146, note 6__Without doubt 
“owapan in 10. 115. 1 receives light from, and throws light upon 
nodita (i) im 1. 124. 4, aa Grassmann suggests and explains most 
brilliantly: ‘ Kiinnte man es (se. nodhis) hier — anfidhis setzen 
und als die Jungfrau fazeen, deren Mutterbrust noch nicht ent- 
faliest ist.’ ... He tratalathe correctly, ‘Thr Busen zeigt sich wie 
ler meinen Jungfrau, als sarte Maid enthillt sie ihre Reize.” Both 
nodhis and aniidhis, ag observes correctly, for the latter word, 
Pisehel, Ved. Stud. ii. 97 note== Classical nagniki ‘girl before 
menstruation": ef, alomika, AB. 5, 23. This still leaves open the 
possibility that nodhis plays upon some characteristic, real or ficti- 
tious, of the Rishi of that name; cf, Bérguigne, La Religion Vé- 
dugue, i. 243; iL 301.—Whatever may be the meaning of asmpta- 








FEAAWH. 1806, p 263 (1) of reprint). 
Cf perhaps RY. 4. 36. 6. 


dhru, 10, 61. 4, the derivation of dhru is clear on purely linguistic 
ronnie! dhru belongs to dhvur, dhiiry, ‘injure,’ hoth derivatives 
of a dissyilabic base dharu (1. E. dhern). dhro-: dhvar— hen : 
hvar; cf. dhruti: hruti, See for these relations PAOS, vol. 16, 
pp. elviil ff; or BB, 23. 107 ff. ‘This derivation was seen by the 
Pet. Lex. and Grasamann, und is accepted hy Neisser. As the word 
ig an epithet of the Acvins we may remember their doctorship and 
render, ‘of whom no injury ls remembered,’ i. e., they cure un- 
failingly; cf. 1. 181, 1; 10: 39. 3, ete. 

I cannot conclods this notice without repeating my thanks to 
Neisser for his enlightened und utterly devoted labor. His work 
will be used no less constantly than Grassmann’s and I would ex- 
press the ardent hope that it will be carried to conclusion with the 
game competence and devotion that characterize every page of ‘ita 
firet part. 

Mavrice BLoomFrenn. 

Johns Hopkina University. 


The Phoenician Origin of Britons, Scots and Anglo-Sarone, dig- 
covered by Phoenician and Sumerian inscriptions in Britain, 
by pre-Roman Briton coins and a mass of mew history. By 
L. A. Wavpert. London: Writ1aws anp Noroars, Lrp., 
1924. xxvi-+ 450 pp. Price, 15 shillings. 


Mr. Waddell, an archmologist of distinction with an impressive 
series of publications on India end Tibet to his credit, and an 
ex-professor of Tibetan in London Univeraity, haa applied years 
of study to the subject of British origins. He has added Semitic, 
Egyptian, Hittite, and Sumerian to his Indo-European sas 
with especial attention to epigraphy and to artistic represen 
He then approached the Newton scsitne eo called beeause it now 
stands at Newton House in Aberdeenshire, and without difficulty 
read its two inecriptions, one im an uncertain alphabet and the 
other in Ogam signs. This stone, it should be stated, is a very 
ancient monument , which may well be pre-Roman ; no two previous 
echolars have agreed upon its interpretation. What does he find? 
It is a bilingual inscription. £a7Zi oceura in one part, QaSS in 
the second or Ogam (minuscule indicate inherent or ligatured char- 
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acters) ; this is Kassi, the name from which we have the Kassife 


of Babylonia. Then SS8S7LOKOYr and SIOLLaGGA, or 


Cilicia; GY AOLOWONIE and GIOLN:: “ the Khilani, or Hitt-ite 
palaceriweller”; PoRNIG: “the Phoenician” But his most im- 





portant find is PrW7', which may possibly be Prd: this is 


identical with the Bharata’s af India, with brhat, with prthvi * the 


broad” Mother Earth, with Brit-ain, with Latin Port-una, in the 
Cretain goddess Brifo-martis, and in many other things. It is 
true that he disregards the aspiration in two of the Sanskrit words, 
but what of that? The elements reappear in ever so many British 
place names, euch as Dun-barton, Porton, Broad-bury, Prittle-well, 
Porteynon, Ferion, Wart-hill, etc, etc, 

The Newton Stone is Mr. Waddell’s prize evidence, on which be 
builds up an amazing historical structure, by aceepting the precise 
historicity of the Chronicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth and every- 
thing else that has been handed down about early Britain. There 
is too much even to be summarized adequately; but here are some 
of his main points. ‘The Indo-Europeans, whom he calls Aryans, 
were in origin the Sumerians, the Hittites, and the Phoenicians, 
the last named being the wea-going branch. Tle Phoenicians made 
a settlement and partial conquest of Britain about 2800 n.c. The 
“Brutus the Trojan” of the (Chronicles, who was really the 
Peirithoos of Greek legend, came to Britain in 1103 ». c., and 
conquered Caledonia, thereby giving the start to the story of his 
slaying the Calydonian boar. These Phoenicians brought with 
them the sun-worship and Bel-fire rites, of which survivals are to 
he traced in many places, The JN ARA of Briton coins is identical 
in Dame with the Sanskrit Indra and St. Andrew, But enough: 
the curious reader must peruse the yolume to enjoy it to the full. 

This yolame represents the chief fruits of 4 lifetime of study; 
its author has two more volumes, éluborating the theme, in mant- 
ceript, ready for publication, It is an overwhelming pity that he 
did not publish portions of it as monographs, in technical periodi- 
might have directed his anquestionably extensive learning into 
more valid channels. But unfortunately Mr. Waddell is innocent 
of the most elementary principles of etymological procedure. He 
accepta Sumerian as the primitive Indo-European epeech, and 
equates French mar-dé directly with the Sumerian name Mary 
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(— Mar-duk), p, $54; he takes great pleasure in pointing out how 
little English good girl has changed from its prototype Sumerian: 
kud gal, p. 255; he sees in Sumerian af “one ” the origin of Greek 





cis (really from *sems), p. 240, Almost every page reveals ex- 
amples of these types; an etymologist cannot place any confidence 


in any of his equations. 


But to return to the Newton Stone: I can see how he trans- 
literates the Ogam characters, but not how he deciphered the other, 


which he calls “ Aryan-Phoenician.” Comparison with old Phoa- 


nician characters will not give his values, though a mixture of 





carelesely written Phoenician, Greek, and Latin might do so, for 
all but some of the most important letters. 
As I said, it is an overwhelming pity. 
Rotaxp G. Kes. 


Bohemond I, Prince of Antioch, By Ratrnx Banner Yewnae. 


Princeton, N. J.: Parxceros Unsrveesrry Press, 1924. 


143 pp. Price $2. 


Of the matters at issue between the Latins and the Greeks in 
the twelfth century, few were of greater importance than the 
possession of Antioch. The author of this monograph has done 
more than set forth the origin of this conflict in a clear and con- 
vincing manner: he has brought together the surviving bits of au- 
thentic information regarding Bohemond, that highly picturesque 
son of Robert Guiscard. Born out of the purple, disinherited of 
everything except the remarkable ability of his Norman progeni- 


tors, Bohemond bade fair to outdo the several other Normans who 
carved out fame and fortune for themselves. The material, as 


brought together, reveals him as by no means the least interesti 


of the group, and a2 possessed, to an unusual degree, of both the 


good and had qualities of the Norman strain. 
This work was done as a doctoral dissertation and beara the 


mark of close attention to the scientific technique usual in such 


4 production. It displays, also, unusual insight and judgment, 


as well a4 felicity of expression. Perhaps the suthor allowed his 


enthusiasm to carry him a bit far in ascribing to Bohemond the 
Project of a vast empire which should include the Greek empire 
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together with the Latin holdings in Syria. Perhaps, too, he lingers 
ay Ae eee Chalandon’s weakness in regard to the origin 

Of the Latin distrust of Alexius, Probably, as the editor suggests, 
the author's final revision would have cleared up some points in 
the text, i in which case these two matters of emphasis would doubt- 
less have received attention. That final revision, however, never 
occurred, owing to the premature death of the author. 

_ All studenta of the period must acknowledge a debt to Prof. D. 
€. Munro, who saw this study through the press, The ability dis- 
Played in it only sharpens the regret of all at the early closing of 
£0 promising a career. 

University of Minnesota. A. C. Kuer. 


Das orientalische Problem sur Zeit der Entstehung des Tiar- 
hischen Reiches nach venexanischen Quellen. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Bertehungen Venediga cu Sulian Bajesid I, 
su Byzanz, Ungarn und Genua und sum Reiche von Kiptschak 
(2381-1400). Max Sitteeescemipr. Beitrige sur Xullur- 
geschichte des Mittelalters und der Renaissance. Herausge- 
geben von Watrer Goerz: Leipzig und Berlin, 1923. xiii 
+ 206 pp. 

Thia dissertation is apparently only a part of a larger study, 
as of the third “ Abschmiéi” only the introduction is included; 
but the first two parts are sufficiently complete in. themselves to 
form a valuable contribution, 

‘The author thinks, and rightly, that the Venetian material has 
been too much neglected by the writers on this period. For this 
study he has drawn largely from unpublished documents in the 
Venetian archives, and this is his special contribution. His work 
tannot be read intelligently by anyone not already familiar with 
the main course of events in the last years of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. As he eays, “ Das Biichlein von G. Bechmann: ‘Der Kampf 
Raiser Sigmunds gegen die werdende Weltmacht der Osmanen,’ 
des in seiner ubermissig augespitaten Art zur (tberpriifung reizt, 
und der dumals eben erechienene sweite Band von Kretschmayrs 
<n e ragreaimaaal’ Geschichte von Venedig* waren meine Ausgangs- 








In the first part Dr, Silberachmidt seeks to prove that the twenty 
































years included in this study laid the foundation for Venice's great 
power in Italy in the fifteenth century. He traces the recovery of 
Venice after the war of Chioggia, its diplomatic relations with 
Hungary and Genoa, and shows how it profited by the weakness of | 
the latter and the strife for the Hungurian crown. In the second — 
part he discussed Venice's Oriental policy during the last ten years 
of the century, with especial reference to the Crusade of Nicopolis, 
1396. 

It is a very complicated period and the narrative attempts to’ 
explain Venice's relations with Hungary, Genoa, Franee, Byzan- 
tium, the Turke and the Mongols. Thure is much that is new and 
this dissertation necessitates a revision of some of the views held ly 
previous writers, whose mistakes the author cites. His explanation 
of Venice's new policy toward the Turks is interesting and instrue- 
tive. 

As he says, the Oriental policy of Venice is very hard to interpret. : 
He shows how it wavered and changed and how inconsistent it fre- 
quently was, It was thoroughly selfish, as was to be expected. 

The lack of accurate information about events in the East ond the 
fortunes of the virioua Venetian colonies humpered the Signory, and 
the conflicting interests of the citizens caused mach yacillation, 

The main criticism of this very detailed work is that the author 
is too much inclined to trace a consistent policy which was the 
basis for the acta of Venice. Jf he were more familiar with the con~ 
duct of a large legislative body and realized how, swayed by the 
interests of ite individual members, it ailopted compromises which 
commanded # sufficient number of votes, he would be better fitted : 
to interpret the course of action in Venice. In addition the docu. 
ments need more study than the author has piven them. If Dr. Sil 
berschmidt had heen able to study the motives of self-interest which 
actuated the voters and Jed to the decisions embodied in the doen- 
ments, it would have been possible for him to exphiin why Venice : 
followed first one policy, then another. But this will he possible, if 
ever, only when much more study has been given both fo the con- 
ditions in Venice and the interests of the various farnilies, 


There is a good hibliography: the very fall table of contents, 
covering 64 pages, mupplies in part the lack of an index. 


Daxa C. Mueno. 
Princeton University. _- 
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The Book of Job, a Revised Text and Version. By C. J. Batt, 
with Preface by C, F. Busxey. Oxford: Clarendon Pres, 
1922, 480 pp. 


This exposition of the greatest poem in the Hebrew language— 
ané of the greatest products of literary genius in any language— 
by a veteran Semitio and Sumerian scholar is in many ways a 
noteworthy hook. One does not need to tell readers of this Jovn- 
bat that the text of Job is corrupt and difficult and that our only 
instruments for ite correction are the ancient versions. Dr, Ball 
hag addressed himeelf particularly to textual problems, and, with 
wide linguistic knowledge and great ingenuity, has made note- 
worthy contributions to the emendation of the text at many points. 
The reviewer hos worked the book through in the original Hebrew 
and the ancient Versions in his Seminary since the appearance 
of Ball's Commentary, consulting his work among others on prac- 
tically Ra verse, and 38 glad to bear testimony to the originality 
and freshness of Ball's enggestions, a considerable number of which 
seem. sige Narra: He cannot, however, adopt the enthusiastic 

werning them which Professor Burney employs in his 
prefai reasons which will presently appear. 

On critical questions Ball takes the iallowing positions. He re- 
garda the Elihu speeches (cc. 32-57) and the praise of Wisdom in 
¢. 28 as later interpolations, though he seems to find no difficulty 
in avcepting the Behemoth and Leviathan sections in cc. 40, 41 
a8 8 part of the original work. With Dubm and Schmidt he te- 
gords the poem as composed in stanzas of four lines each, though 
he apparently thinks that, either became of eiitorial meddling 
with the text, or because the poet never fully polished his work, 
it is impossible to distinguish the stanzas after c. 22. For tha 
earlier part of the book this theory of quatrains is employed as 
one of the criteria for textual criticiam. In the judgment of the 
reviewer this is a fault. We know too Httle of Hebrew metres or 
of Hebrew versification to make theories concerning either of them 
a basis of textual criticiem. 

Suggestive a2 Ball's text-critical and philological work often is, 
‘in many tases, when he has emended or reconstructed a passage, 
one is impressed with the fact that the poet could scarcely have 
written what Bali thinks he did, because the emendstions result 
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in such unpoetio thoughts and expressions. Whatever else the 


author of Jol was, he was a poet, and we may be sure that he did 
not write drowsily prosaic lines. This fact condemns not only 


most of Rall’s emendations, but those of many others of us who 


have ventured to lay unpoetic hands on the text of this masterpiece. 
We who are devotecs of philology are certainly not poets, though 


(as, for example, Duhm) am gifted with more poetic insight 


than others. Of the commentators on Job whose works it haz been 


the fortune of the reviewer to read, Ball's reaches almost the nadir. 


of poetic imagination, 


Perhaps the thing that impresses a Hebrew echolar most as he 


turns over Ball's pages is the large number of Sumerian words 
with which the notes ure besprinkled. Upon consulting the Bu- 
merion Register at the end of the volume, he finds that there are 
191 references to citations of Sumerjan words in the text, and a 
number of them call attention to more than one Sumerian word. 
On looking up seme of these references he will probably be aston- 
ished at the use to which Sumerian words are sometimes put. 
Thus on p. 138 the Semitic word pm is derived from the Sume- 
rian RI, RIG; also on p, 278 Ball eupposes that the Hebrew puny. 
comes from a root jny which has been made up by prefixing a p 
to the root jm, thus jm-z. equivalent to jn-D and jn-w, that this 
HAN (KHAN) ia weaken] from a primitive Asiatic root KAN- 
(GAN) which we have in the Sumerian GIN, “ sweet,” * pleas- 
ant,” in the Chinese dan, ham, keii, bo “ sweet,” Japanese, by, 
kom, “incense.” Such philologizing (and the examples might be 
multiplied) ie the concrete fruit of a theory which Dr. Ball has 
pained advocated in the Hilprecht Anniversary Volume and in 
edings of the British Academy, val. vii. (1915), that all 
ea roots were originally bi-literal like Sumerian roots, and 
that the tri-literal roots, which now prevail in the great majority 
of Semitic stems, have been built up from these. To the reviewer 
this theory is contrary to all probability. He agrees with Brockel- 
mann (Vergleichende Grammaht, i, 236) in thinking that Semitic 
roots were originally tri-consonantal, and that most bi-conzonantal 
Semitic stems ean be treed back to. tri-literal oF consonantal 
tema. Al] men are lazy; everywhere words wear down; rarely 
are they expanded. For this reason we believe the theory un- 
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tenable and the whole superstructure built upon it, a house of 
cards. 

While many of Dr, Ball's Sumerian derivations are thus to be 
ee iaias: Shad ix ack Sean of all or tad, A few rest upon @ 
sound basic. Sumerians and Semites were associated for centu- 
Ties in Babylonia and each borrowed some words from the aes 
Thus the Sumerians early borrowed the words da-ri, gan, and 
qarnu (Heb. RP) from the Akkadians, while the Akkadians bor- 
rowed, for example, “HAD, “joy, pleasure: which pecans helbe 
and passed over into Hebrew and late Hebrew as ATM (see Ball, 
p-231). When we find that a root is employed among the Semites 
by the Hebrews and Akkadiana only, and was apparently a good 
Sumerian word still earlier, it is safe to assume that it is a Sume- 
tian loan-word in these Semitic dialects. If, however, it is a good 
Semitic root, found in Arabic and the South Semitic as well as 
the North Semitic dialects, we may, I think, be sure that it did 
not originate among the Sumerians. Semitic languages are von- 
nected with the Hamitic and with Africa. So eminent an au- 
thority as Erman believes that Hamitic roots were originally tri- 
literal. The origin of Sumerian is obscure, but from the little 
which we can now discern, it seeme to have affinities with the 
Primitive Asian dialects, survirals of which are still foun] in the 
Caucasus, ‘The two belong to different matrices of human speech. 
Comparisons of the roots of these tongues may fascinate, but it 
seldom solves any problem. 

Notwithstanding all these things, Ball’s Job is a very useful 
book for the discriminating svholar; and for such it was written. 


Gronaz A. Barron. 
University of Pennsylvania. 











The Babylonian Epic of Creation, Restored from the recently re- 
covered Tablets from Adtur; Transcription, Translation and 
Commentary. By 3. Lawanon, M.A. Oxford: CLamexpon 
Press; 1923. Pp. 227, 8vo. 

The recovery of the Babylonian Epie of Creation has been a 
gradnal process, and the tablets which give us our present knowl- 
edge of the text come from many different Babylonian and Assy- 
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rian mounds. The last considerable addition to the material came 
from the site of the ancient city of Ashur anil these cuneiform 
texts were made accessible to eholars in 1919 by Ebeling. This 
new materia! supplied the text of what had been previously a large 
lacuna in Tablet 1 and the whole text of Tablet VI. Ebeling: 
published in 1921 4 German translation on the basis of the new 
material, and the newly recovered portions were tranzl into 
English by Luckenbill and the present reviewer, but, until the 
appearance of Langdon’s book, the whole Epic had not been placed. 
before English readers in consecutive form. This Langdon has 
now done, embodying in his volume for the reader of today some- 
thing of the kind of information which L. W. King included a 
score of years ago in his Seren Tablets of Creation. 

The book consista of three parts. An Introduction formes the 
first of these. Here some account ie given of earlier editions af 
the Epie, and of the new texts from Ashur, The author then 
endeavors to show, mainly from the use of ecenes from the Epic 
in art, that it was composed during the First Dynasty of Babylon 
between 2225 and 1926 B.C, An analysis of the contents of the 
Epic followa and this ie in turn followed by an attempt to show 
that the poets of Babylon obtained their motifs for the fight 
between Marduk and Tiamat from older Sumerian equrces—in 
particular from the «tory of the fight between Ninurta (Ningirsa), 
the son of Enlil, and the god Zu and other monsters. Consider- 
able space is then given to @ discussion of the mysteries of the 
= Year celebration at Babylon and the probable connection of 

these mysteries with the Epic. A transliteration and translation 
of a smmentary on a text *hich recorded the death and resurree- 
tion of Bel Marduk—a text previously published by Zimmerm— 
is then given, together with transliterations of two tablets from 
Nineveh in the British Museum «hich, though mere frazments, 
seem to be of a similar character, The author then discusses tha 
probability that the Persian Sakia festival was an adaptation of 
these Babylonian mysteries. A table of the tablets on which the 
edition is based, together with a list of the books in which they 
are published, concludes the mtroduction. Part I] is occupied 
with a transliteration and translation of the Epic, the translation 
being copiously annotated. Part III is devoted to Addenda. Here 
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are given some corrections from tablets. published in. Heft viii of 
Ebeling’s Keilschrifttexte ous Assur; also a discussion of “La 
Passion du Dien Lillu” published by Thureau-Dangin in vol. 
KIX of the Revue d’Assyriologie, and its possible connection with 
the myth of the death and resurrection of Marduk. 

By the publication of this material Langdon hat made ail 
scholars his debtors, Assyriology is so vast and complicated a 
field and is also » field «9 apart from other subjects that each 
worker in it is apt to develop certain theories which color all that 
he says. It often happens that his colleagues do not share his 
theories and, as a consequence, speak ungenerously of all that he 
docs. This foible of scholars is unfortunate. It is only by thank- 
fully taking what each ean contribute and carefully distinguishing 
theory from fact, that advances in the discovery of truth can be 
‘made. ‘It id in that spirit that the reviewer welcomes this book. 


Gronazk A. Barros. 
University of Pennaylvania. 


Gibeon. Von Liz. Anvip Brvxo, Itektor des Ateneums in Stock- 
holm. Leipzig, Duromerr, 1923. vii +152 pp. 


In this work we have 4 curious attempt to combine the methods 
of Dnlmen in Palestinian topography and of Sellin in historical 
reconstruction. Oil and water do not mix, unfortunately for our 
author. Brono’s book is by no means without value, and he has 
made a number of really good points. Thus, for example, he has 
argued the existence of an important road southward from Ephraim 
past Jerusalem by way of Gibeon from a number of Old Testament 
passages, The road still exists, and is, for half the distance (espe- 
cially from Ramallah to south of ej-Jib) really excellent; the re- 
viewer has alsewhere maintained its antiquity and importance for 
Old Testament history, On the other hand, the present road 
southward along the top of the watershed is equally well attested, 
and Bruno's effort to discard it entirely is contradicted by the 
most elementary facts of the phyziography of Central Palestine. 

Industry and originality are not eufficient for topographical 
studies; one muat aleo be at home in archmological and philolog 
facts. Bruno is not at home in either, and s the best inte 
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in the world have barely anved his book from the limbo of phantasy 
into which he justly casts Poela. It is a pity that he has not fol- 
lowed in the wake of his countryman, Sven Linder, whose recent 
book, Sauls Gibea (in Swedish), is a model of thoroughness and 
methodical research, Linder examined every site discuseed with 
the most exheustive care, and came to the only possible con- 
clusion, that the Gibeah of Saul and Benjamin is the modern 
Tell el-Fiil, as maintained by nearly all recent writers. The ex- 
cavations of the reviewer at Tel! el-Fail have furnished the needed 
archwological confirmation (see the Annual of the American School 
in Jerusalem, vol. IV).. Bruno's identification of Gibeon with 
Gibeah is little ehort of grotesque. His other new identifications 
dency to eling emendations recklessly around is also to be deplored, 
unsound topography leada to topsy-turry results. 

Yet, ae observed, the book has its value, and much of the reason- 
ing, where the author is not hampered by his methods, is very 
judicious, The reviewer is interested to find Bruno defending two 
identifications which he also supports: Mizpah— Nebi Samwil 
and Ramallah — Ramah of Samuel (Ramathaim). Had the author 
avoided historical reconstruction and emendation of the text, while 
paying more attention to archeological data, he might have escaped 
many of the pitialla, and prodaced an excellent book. 


W. F. Avurrotrr. 





American Sebool in Jernsalem. 


Wee wurde Sichem eine wraelifuche Stadif Von Professor Dr. 
Exxst Seiuin. Leipzig: Detcnenr, 192%, 84 pp. 


In this brochure Professor Sellin attacks the fascinating, but 
difficult problem indicated by the title. It is evidently the result 
of studies taken up in connection with his excavation of the mound 
at Balfita, two miles east of Nablus, Unfortunately, it has not 
proved feasible to continue the work eo inspicioudly berun there, 
and much of the material actually found seems to have disappeared 
during the war, Az a result of this unfortunate ciroumstance, aa 
well as from the partial character of the excavations interrupted by 
the war, a scientific publication of the discoveries already made hha 





| ‘been impossible. We are, therefore, only able to say that this little 


mound wis occupied during the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages. 
Tt i# not even clear whether it is to be identified with Shechem or 
not. The reviewer must candidly admit that he has shifted ground 
here several times. There is no difficulty in the way of supposing 
that the real Shechem lay two miles further west, and that the old 
qmound is completely buried under the accumulated débris of the 
Roman Neaspolia and the Arab Nablus, just ae is the case with 
ancient Hebron. The mound at Baldta seems very amall to repre- 
cent Cansanite and Israelite Shechem. It is, moreover, probable 
that Sellin was inclined to shift the historical perspective of his 
excavations at Balita by post-dating the strata, just es was done 
by Watzinger at Jericho, where a characteristic Middle Bronze 
stratum wae ascribed to the Israelites and dated to the beginning 
of the first millennium, nearly a thousand years too late. 

In this absence of adequste archeological material, Sellin has 
had recourse to the methods of historical reconstruction. In this 
direction, his study forme the sequel to his earlier @ilgal, a really 
brilliant piece of work, though perhaps carried too far by the 
author, with the diseoverer’s enthusiasm. It may be added that 
the reviewer opposed the contentions of Sellin’s Gilgal until very 
recently, and ie still unable to follow the author the whole way. 
Yet Sellin seems to have proved that there was an early shrine of 
this name at Shechem, which was Ister confused with the Gilgal 

“Most of the present brochure is, however, devoted to the analysis 
of the Abimelech episode, Jud. 9. The methods employed are very 
suggestive and sometimes brilliant, but still dangerous, since they 
operate ultogether too much with hypothetical reconstruction. In 
a sense they are even more dangerous than the equally suggestive 

original methods of Gresemann, since the latter devotes himaelf 
mainly to the folkloristic matter in the Old ‘Testament, where an 
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sei Sellin emends the text with the utmost freedom, quite 
mpence = versions or laws of textual) corruption, which are 
rather binding in their way, as one may conveniently see from 
Delitzeeh'’s recent collection of illustrations. Moreover, he employs 
a the same methods for reconstructing hypothetical 
Gressmann doe: for the recovery of his ['rmaerchen, 
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with resulta which are applied directly to the reconstruction of 
history. 
Sellin’s story has a good plot, and we will not spoil the reader's 


interest by telling it in advance. He gives ua e very fine historical 
vomance, with an unusual auggestive quality. No stadent of the 
early history of Palestine can afford to pass it by. The reviewer 
has read it several times, since its first appearance, and commends 
it highly to all who would have their historical imagination quick- 
ened, for creative history can never be written without imagination. 


W. F. Atueronr. 





American School in Jerusalem. 


The Statue of Labor in Ancient lerael. By MayYER SULZBERGER, 
LL. D. Philadelphia: Tae Deorare Contec, 1923. Pp. 128. 


The death of Judge Sulzberger removed from among the friends 
of Hebrew learning a generous and enthusiastic supporter of 
ancient Hebrew law and had previously published two works on 
the subject, one on the Ancient Hebrew Law of Homicide (1915), 
and another on Am-ha-Arets (1910). This last of his works 
undertakes a close study of the ecope and content of the words 
connoting the various classes of labor in the Old Testament. Some 
very good work is done here in the precise delimitation of terma. 
But the value of the work in general is much decreased by reason 
of the fact that Judge Sulzberger, in this as in his other hooks, 
takes no account of the findings of modern scholarship as to the 
chronological order of the development of Hebrew literature. 
Caunsequently, no real history of the status of labor can he given 
by him. Not only so, but he takes every statement at its face 
value and makes no effort to discover whether the writer is desorib- 
ing actual vonditions of life as they were in his day or is writing 
in an wnteal and imaginary way of conditions that he never saw 
and that never were on land or sea. Still another desideratum is 
that any etody of Inbor in Terael should take account. of content po- 
rary practice among other peoples of the eame gener region. 
We now have not only the code of law drawn by Hammurabi’s 
orders, but aleo a Hittite Code and an Assyrian Code. ‘These hare 
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‘much to offer by way of comparison and illumination for the elitci- 
‘dation and evaluation of Hebrew practice. For what he hns done, 
we may well be grateful. It shows the keen discernment of a 
great jurist who, in the midst of his pressing professional duties, 
kept alive and vigorous « genuine and scholarly interest in the life 
and thought of his ancient forebears. 

J. M. Pow Sarr, 

University of Chicego. 


Mélanges d'histoire et de geographie orientales. Heornt Oonpren. 
valumes, Paris: Maisoxnepve, 1914-1923. 

These four volumes present in attractive appearance the collected 
essays of the renowned and meritorious scholar, which were scat- 
tered over numerous journals from about 1880; and we are pleased 
to see them conveniently united under one cover. In turning over 
the leaves of these volumes we greet many an old friend again and 
‘are glad to renew his acquaintance, but ulso meet old articles which 
are new to us, as, for instance, the Relations of Great Britain to 
‘Burma, the Expulsion of Huc and Gabet from Tibet, or the Prench 
on the Liu-kiu Islands. In accordance with the author's wide and 
varied interests, his articles are biographical, geographical, histor- 
ical, and bibliographical, Cordier ia an adherent of the documen- 
fary method, and many of his articles consist of an exact reprint 
GE letters ‘and other documents. The two essays entitled “Les 
Fouilles en Asie centrale” convey a clear idea of the archaeological 
discoveries made in Central Asia. 

B, Lacren. 


The Karen People of Burma: a Study in Anthropology and Eth- 
nology, Tlanry Ioxaris MarsHatt. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Bulletin, Vol. 26, No. 13. Contributions in History 
and Political Science, No. 8. Columbus, 1922. 330 pp. 


Mr. Marshall is a member of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, which for nearly a century has been active among 
the Karen with an unprecedented success, He has presented us 
with a very useful book which gives a clear, vivid and almost com- 
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prehensive exposition of Karen life and thought, founded both on 
personal experience with the people and a digest of the available 
literature. In the first part he deals with the tribal distribution 
and origin of the Karen, their physical, mental, and moral char- 
ucteristics, language, dress and ornaments, measures of time and 
épace, and nstronomy. ‘The second part is concerned with domestio 
life, the house, food and its preparation, agricultural pursuits, 
hunting and fishing, spinning, dyeing, and weaving, mat-making 
and basketry, and a discussion of the famous bronze drums. Un- 
der the heading “social life,” social conditions in general, laws, 
warfare, music and dancing, as well as customs connected with 
birth, marriage, and funerals are treated. In part IV the author 
discusses religious conceptions, mythology, sacrifices, feasta and 
cults, magic, divination, and taboos; and in part V, the growth of 
Christianity among the people and progress of the Karen rage. 
A glossary of Karen words and « bibliography are appended. 

Mr. Murshall’s book has not the quality of Mre. Milne’s calm 
objectivity and restraint; he compares, reflects, and speculates, 
and not always happily. He thinks, for instance, that the use af 
bronze drunis on the part of the Karen has a bearing on their racial 
relationship, although the Karen doe not even manufacture them, 
but purchase them of the Shan. No culture element has anything 
to do with or sheds any light on racial or physical relationship, 
Nor is it correct, as stated on p. 115, that these drums are acatterei 
through a vast area extending fram Mongolia on the north; they 
do not occur anywhere in northern China, Jet alone Mongolia, ex. 
cept that in recent times they were imitated in Shan-tung Province, 
the high seat of the forging industry. The drums are distributed 
from the island of Hai-nan in the east throughout southern China 
as far as Se-ch'wan among the non-Chinese aboriginal tribes: it is 
not proved either that their origin is to be sought for in Camboja. 
The author (p.15) emphasizes the similarity and physical char- 
acteristics of the Karen with some of the tribes of the Philippine 
Islands and certain Malays. “These similarities suggest,” ls 
concludes, “that most of these tribes are not far removed from one 
another, and that they all belong to the Indo-Chinese stock, which, 
in turn, resembles the South China type, due no doubt to a common 
ancestry in the remote past.” These coincidences are rather to be 
explained by historical factors: the original home of the Malayan 
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group was on the mainland of south-eastern Asia, and the primeval 
Malayan culture type wis developed in close contact with the con- 
tinental cultures of eastern Asia; but before jumping at such hasty 
eonélusions aa offered by Marshall we require much more profound 
research, above all, an accurate and complete description of the 

midreda of tribes inhabiting this territory and a minute critical 
study of all culture onents based on comparative and histor- 
jeal methods, that will ultimately result in a reconstruction of the 
primeval culture type. Incidental and sporadic comparisons ‘do 
not lead us anywhere. 

The volume is profusely illustrated, and the photographs have 











B, Laureg. 


The Home of an Eastern Clan. <A etudy of the Palaungs of the 
Shan States, Mre. Lesurs Minne. Oxford: Cranexpon 
Press, 1924. 428 pp., 20 plates. 


The Palanng belong to the Mon-Khmer group of south-eastern 
Asia. Mra. Milne’s book is chiefly concerned with the Ka-tur 
tribe living in or neat Nambesan, the capital of Tawng-peng, which 
ig nominally a Shan state, but is governed by a Palaung chief, and 
inhabited almost entirely by Palaung. In 1921 the author pub- 
lished an Elementary Palaung Grammar at the same press, and 
the publication of a dictionary of the language is promised. Her 
present work is the result of a serious study of the language; nearly 
all information given on the customs of the people and numerous 
folk-talea and songs were recited to her by the Palaung themselves 
to draw a complete picture of the life-cycle of boys and girls, 
customs at birth, marriage, and funerals, home and village life, 
Teligions conceptions and folk-lore. The book is written In a 
sie of sympathy with this simple, gentle, peace-loving, and hard- 
rking people. 

Being entirely free from theoretical discussion anid speculation, 
this record presents & fundamental source-book and « collection 
of first-hand documents which will be of greatest service to the 
future ethnographer or culture-historian of south-eastern Asia. 
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I hope to make good use of the excellant material here offered in 
several future articles, 

Buddhism was introduced among the Palaung from Burmit only 
as Inte ag about 1782, but despite its tardy appearance has obtained 
a firm footing among the people. At the present it is the acknow- 
ledged religion, but it is quite possible to be a good Buddhist with- 
out giving up apirit-worship. The monks teach the people the 

commandments, but a great Intitude of opinion is per- 

mitted. to individuals in matters of faith. The belief that after 
a man’s death hig spirit forsakes his body and seeks another habita- 
bon fa epit Peg: AE a as ve by those who are little more 
worshippers. ‘There ia no judge of spirits after death. 

“The spirit. ie ite own Judge; when it leaves the bedy at the time 
of Geath, it knows exactly what it deserves in its next existence, 
The girts arn Buddhism at home, the boys study the Buddhist 
teachings in the monasteries, acquiring also a superficial knowledge 
of Pah, Burmese, and Shan, The monks make their initial stud- 
ies in native monasteries and then spend months or even years in 
the monasteries of Rangoon and Mandalay. Many monks also 
make pilgrimages to the sacred places of India and Ceylon. In 
every village, at the highest part of the hill, stands a Buddhist 
temple and monastery, surrounded by a large unpaved court. 
There may aleo be a pagoda, built of brick or stone, much in the 
style of the pagodas of Burma. popcbaasiin gemma ryt is 8 
house for the nuns, which the village women sometimes visit. to 
apend quict days. ‘There too are the rest-houses bnilt by the villa 
gers for the free use of travelers or strangers; at festivals they are 
niso used by the men of the village, ahould they wish to pass some 
time in prayer and reading the Buddhist scriptures, or in listening 
to the reading of others, undisturbed by home life and worldly 
distractions. One of the chief principles of Buddhism that the 
Palaong have accepted, and that has profoundly influenced them, 
la the supreme importance of charity (that is, alme-giving). They 
hold the belief that charity is the greatest of virtues and that any 
very charitable person will acquire much merit. Charity ahould 
be shown by readiness to give away without regret anything. that 
one has, The story of Vessuntara appeals to them very powerfully. 
The temples, lesa ortiate than those of Rurmii, are strongly built of 
wood, generally teak, and contain many images of wood or white 
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‘marble of Gautama Buddho brought with consideruble difleulty 
from Mandalay. Representations of any other Buddhas are said 
to be unknown. ‘Those who worship in the image-house buy gold- 
leaf and spread it over the images, so that in time they appear to be 
made of solid gold, ‘The monks are always spoken of with much 
eet, and people ask their advice and counsel in many disputes. 
The author gives a very interesting description of the life of a Pa- 
Igung nun. Cosmogony and folk-tales of which seyeral good ex- 
amples are recorded, seem to bo largely influenced by Buddivism or 
interwoven with Indian motives. A list of dream-omens and a 
collection of proverbs and riddles are ulso given. 

It is interesting to find among the Palaung divination from the 
calls of a crow according to the points of the compass, as, ¢. g., “if 
4 crow caws to the east of the house, many friendy are coming; if 
to the south-east, your parents, a wise man, or a moik will come; 
if the erow perches to the south and cawe, your wife ia making a 
good curry,” ete. akadormerly shown by me (J"oung Pao, 1914), 
this system of divination was in rogue in ancient India, Tibet, and 
China. 











There is a curious feature about Palaung women: as soon is mar- 
ried, they are inclined to add years to their age. The older a per- 
son becomes, the greater is the respect that is paid to him or to her. 
The young women are expected to do a great deal of hard work 
slong with the girls, such as bringing wood and water to the village 
before any festival ; 90 married women are a little inclined to make 
out that they ure older thun they really are, in order that they muy 
evade the extra work. 

B. Laren. 


Im Stromgebiet des Irrawaddy, Birma und seine Frawenwelt. 
Laces and Cuaistrxs Scueeman. Miinchen-Neubiberg: 
1Loss, 1922. 132 pp.; 6 illustrations from photographs 

of the authors. 
The book of Mr. and Mrs. Scherman, who travelled and collected 
in Burma in 1910-11, in many respecte supplements felicitously 
the preceding works of Milne and Marshall. Their atcount deals 
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with the Burmese, Shan, Palanng, Karen, Kachin, Chin, Nags, 
and Lisu, and gives a very clear exposition, supported by good 
illustrations, of women’s dress, weavings and their ornaments, 
which exhibit a wide range of variation in this medley of diver- 
sified tribes and which are sometimes connected with legends of 
origin. The volume, although intended for the general publio, is 
very instructive, as Dr. Scherman gives an abstract of the political 
history of each tribe ani endeavors to trace the degree of influence 
exerted upon it by Buddhism. It contains a great deal of novel 
information based upon personal observations of the authors, 
It is of special importance to one interested in the development of 
coutume, fabrics, and textile designs. The authors briefly indicate: 
many attractive problema which it ia hoped will be taken up by 
them in greater detail in future monographs; thus, for instance, 
the origin of the Burmese tapestries and Acheik patterns which 
were imitated at the Burmese court by an Italian, Denegri, about 
1870, for exportation to Europe. ‘Thisart industry not heing known 
in India, the authors are inclined to trace it to China, while China, 
on her part, may have borrowed it from Anterior Asia (TI would 
assume, from Persia, cf. Sino-Iranica, pp.488 ef aeg.). There 
is an interesting description with illustrations of paper-manu- 
facture by the Shan (p. 63) with an outlook on the discoveries of 
ancient papers in Turkestan. As I observed the making of paper 
in Tibet, I can confirm the opinion that the Shan and ‘Tibetan 
process are identical, As to paper money, we have older notes 
now than the one of the Ming period in the British Museum 
(p.67). In a mass of Tibetan and Si-hia mannecripts from 
Rarakhoto kindly loaned to me by Sir Aurel Stein there is a paper 
bill of the Yiian dynasty, The Polynesian tapa has nothing to do 
with paper and printing, it le made from the bark of a Brous- 
eonetia which is simply beaten out, but no pulp is prepared as in 
the manufacture of paper. The Kachin, Naga, and Karen have a 
tradition concerning a former system of writing among them 
which was lost through some accident. Dr. Scherman points ont 
an analogous tradition among the Dayak of Borneo and discusses 
the question as to whether it may claim some degree of istorici 
whether it is merely prompted by the desire to explain the pe 
of a script or whether it may be due to diffusion from tribe to 
tribe. Such explanatory Ingends arise easily wherever literate 
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peoples come in contact with literary nations: in 1899 T recorded 
a very similar story among the Aino of Saghalin who pretend that 
their ancient books became lost in a storm when their ancestors 
drifted in a boat at sea. There is assuredly no historical contact 
between the Ainu and Borneo or Burma. The relevant stories of 
the tribes of Burma, moreover, bear a rather modern imprint. An 
appendix contains two women songs, one of the Palgung and 
another of the Shan, with musical notations due to K, Huber. 
The volume is dedicated to F. W. Thomas. 
B. Lavree. 
Field Museum, Chicago. 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. New 
Series. Edited by Dr. V. 8. SuerHasxan and Prof Seamer 
Aspect Kapm. Vel. 1, No. 1. April, 1925. Bombay: pub- 
lished by the Society. (London agent, A. Probsthsin.) 


This ancient and honorable Journal now begins a new career, 
under competent management and with new and improved format 
and make-up. The first number includes two of Dr. Sukthankar’s 
“Studies in Bhisa” (of which the firat three were published in 
our Jovewat, Vole, 40, 41, and 42), one of which proposes 4 new 
and interesting “solution” of the “ Bhisa riddle.” 


The Bhagavad Gita or Song of the Blessed One. Indw's Favorits 
Bible. Interpreted by Faaxxuirx Epeexrox. Chicago: Oren 
Covur, 1925. 106 pp. Price $1. 


This book is intended primarily for intelligent Inymen who de- 
sire a general introduction to Hindu religious ideas ; but the author 
hopes that it may be useful also to scholars. The essential unity of 
the Git& ie assumed, ns against Garbe. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 
To complete the files of the Jowgwar, it is requested that members send 


any back numbers which they may not wish to preserve to our publishing 
agents, the Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

The University College of the University of London will bold its Annual 
Exhibition of Antiquities from July 2 to July 25, in London, England. 

Mr. James HR. Wane, Instructor in Latin at Lehigh University, and a 
student of Sanskrit at the University of Pennsylvania, has been awarded 
one of the American Field Service Fellowships for French Universities for 
the year 1925-8, anil will study Indie and Chinese Philology in Paria 
Attention is enlled to theaw useful fellowships; they are administered by 
the Institute of International Edueation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, from which further information can be secured. 
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TL, J EERALEM 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ImporTANcE of cuneiform studies for our 
‘knowledge of the historical geography of Western Asia is becoming 
‘steadily more evident. Recent discoveries in the archives of 
_Hattusas, the capital of the Hittite Empire, are proving 60 valuable 
for the reconstruction of early Anatolian history and geography 
that our interest is being drawn increasingly to Asia Minor. Yet 
uch interesting materials are coming to light in Mesopotamia 
itself that Asia Minor cannot distract all our attention from the 
home of Western Asiatic civilization to the culture of its Anatolian 


ffspring, 

a this paper we wish to study the most interesting cuneiform 
reographical text yet discovered, published recently by Schroeder 
. 92 of his Keilschrifiterte aus. Assur verschiedenen Inhalts 
Caipnig, 1920). During the four years that have elapsed since 
its initial publication, no translation or commentary has been 
published, ao the present writer ventures to publish his, fend 
fully aware of the pitfalls into which one may stumble in treating 
go difficult « text, Our document is not, indeed, difficult from a 
| purely philological point of view ; the dangers lie in the elucidation 

of the topographical material, which is in part exceedingly obscure 

‘and puziling, Moreover, the text was copied so often or so care- 

lessly in antiquity that it is very corrupt in places, characters being 

misunderstood and omitted or dittographed, while transpositions 
are not infrequent, as will be pointed out in the commentary. 
so. many other school texts, it has heen copied by seribes who were 

_ got able to understand it, copying their source mechanically and 
inattentively. The close writing of the tablet is responsible for 
other mistakes. 

Despite the fact that no translation of the text has been pub- 
lished, « good deal of attention has been paid to it, Several 
scholars independently found the mention of Kaptara, or Caphtor, 
in it:" Forrer went on to discover, as he thought, that Spain is 


a 

Tif, Saree, JRAS 1021, 443 1, ete; the writer, JPOS T, 101 f. (1921); 
Forrer in an unpublished lecture delivered about the same time. 
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actually referred to under the name “Land of Lead.”* I have 
not been able to see the first reports of Forrer'’s lecture, which I 
know only from allusions by Sayee, Fisler and others. Forrer’s 
study of our text has had one very curious result. Scholars have 
quoted his discoveries in total ignorance of the fact that they were 
derived fram thie very document, which they have then quoted as 
independent confirmation, or even as virtual contradiction. Sayce 
has made this error several times, owmg to the fact that Forrer 
announced the results in question as coming from an inscription 
of Sargon II of Assyria, about 2180 8. c. (see below), while Sayce 
himself assigned KAVI* 92 to the time of Sargon I of Alckad. 

In the following pages we will give the transcription and trans- 
lation, with a full commentary and, finally, a discussion of the 
historical implications. The text has been transcribed exactly, 
exeept for necessary alterations in the signs, where the latter have 
become corrupt, ‘The transpositions which seem to be required are 
noted in the commentary and aszumed in the translation, which 
accordingly does not agree exactly with the transcription. While 
somewhat awkward, this arrangement has appeared more practical 
than any other. All explanations und defense of the changes will 








‘be found in the commentary. 


'Or Land of Tin"; Asuyr. endkw seems to have designated both “lead”. 
(Lat, plumbom nigews) and “tin” (Lat. plumtbum album). Since land 
became known at an earlier dato, at least in Western Asis, and continued 
in more general us than tin, it ia probably referred to; see the discussion 
of the text, line 41, below, | 

"Note the following abbreviations: AJ&L = American Jowrnal of Bemitic 
Languages; CAH = Cambridge Ancient History; CT —Cenciform Testa; 
DEP = IMitgation on Perae, edited by J. De Morgan; G4"=—Eduard. 
Meyer, (feechichte dea Alertuma, third edition; HOT = Posbel, Historical 
and Grammatical Torts (Publications of the Babylonian Section, Uric, of 
Penn, Musewn, vol. V): HT = Poebel, Historiwal Teta (id, vol. IV); 
JAS —Journal of the American Oriental Society; JEA = Journal of 
Egyptian Archacology ; JPO8 = Jowrmal of the Paleatine Oriental Society; 
JRAB = Journal of the Royal Awiatie Society; JE0R = Journal of the 
Society of Oriental Research; KAHIT = Keilechriftteste eur Asaur hiato- 
rischen Juhkalts (Messerschmidt, Sechrooder); AAV] = Keilachrijiteste 
ang Assur verschiedenen Imhalts (Schroeder); MB =Keilinechriftliche 
Bibliothek (Schrader): MVAG=— Mittedungen dor Vorderasiatischen. Ge- 
eclischaft; OLE = Orientaliatiacke Litersturzeitung; RA = Reews Amy 
riologie; Hi= Revue Biblique; ZAK] =—'Thurean-Dangin, [ie sumeri- 
mhen und akkadischen Konigvinachrifien; ZA = Zeitechrife fiir Aanyrion 
logie; ZDMG = Zeiteohrift der Morgenlindischen Gesellechaft, | 
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1. [ ---~--~ bJa(#) w(t) mit(!) Ri-du(t) -ni[-i] $4 migir- 
ku mit Me-luh-h[a) 
[ --= mit Bareng]-Erin mit He-nuai IX LUGAL-E-NE 








(Sarrani) 
[ijtu.------ ] adi Anza-an™"(EI) mit Subariu(K[T)] 
| - - === na-a5) bilti ba-bil igieé* ane Sarru-gi-na 
$. {ana Sarra-gi-na far) kistati i bi-lu[man-d]a-ti i bi-lu-fi-nu-ti 
[tu --- - - ] & kiéad niir Purattijadi] Zu-ub-ri mit 
Ma-ri(K1) 
[idtu Zu-ub-ri adi] Ya-bu-de- m&t Ra-pi-qu (KT) 
[min - -- - od}f M/[s-a3-]kan-farri mit Aé-dur (KI} 
[harrin™ nijr Idiqlat a nar Puratti 


10. [itu - - - hja-a adi Lu-ub-di mat Ar-rap-ha (KI) 
harrin™ nfr Za-be-an e-li-i 0 Sap-li-i* 

itu U-ru-na adi(!) Si-nu( ?) mit Lul-lu-bi-i (KI) 
ist S{i-nu( ?)) adi | } mt Ar-ma-ni-i (KT) 
iitu [ ] iz-za-at adi Abul-Adad mit Ak-ka-li-i (KI) 
15. iStu Abnui-[ Adad] adi Ha[l-!] a-b[a] mit Gu-ti-om (KT) 


pede al-lacba iat “mi-ju( ?)-ni-i mat Niq-qu (K1) 
@]tu Sur-bu ad[i 1] b-rat mat Dér (KI) 
[ijétu Ib-rat adi [ ]pa(hat)-tum mit Lagaa (KI) 
[ig}ta [ -- ]-biad(}) TAmti nis (7)-um-ta (KT) 
20.. [itu] Pa( jadi Ma-an-g[i]-<u(K1) mat ERIM (KI) 


[i}étu Hi-fa-nt adi [Sjippwr{ KT) milt Ak(!)-ka-li-i (KI) 

itu ‘Tir-ga-an Sa Gu-tiamm adi C-zar-i-lu-lu mit E-da-ma 
ru-us({ KI) 

dtu T-tar-i-lu-lu ad! Bit-Sin-na méf Mar-ri-i( KT) 

[ié]tu Bit-Sin-na adi Ma!-kan-Fabri(K1) mit Ma-al-gi-i( KI) 


25, [ift}u (Bit)-Sarru-gi-na(KI) adi Me-+-[ - - ] mat E-mut- 
ba-lum (ET) 
[i]Stu Bit-hub-ba(K1) adi Ra-ha-bo-ot(KI) mat/ ] 
[tjatu Bit-GAB-GAL adi E-ri-ya-ba(KI) miat[ ] 


ity Dur-gu ad! nir KOR-RA-KI mit M[u-t]i-a-bal 

itu Abul-dar-rik-ki adi Dim-<[i] mat Amurri(KI) 5a misir 
Ma(!)-ri(1)(KT) mit Sa-me-ri( KT) 

30. 120 bGrt d-id-du igtu mibir nar Pu-rat-ti adi misir mit 

Me-Iuh-ha MA(!)-ri(t) 


“(5T) hee been added im the cuneiform text by vertices! dittography. 
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ia Sarru-gi-na far kiijati e-nu-ma mat si-hi-ip famé* ina 
ub-bu-lu uk-ki-fa 

NUN-BAL-IB TAR-DAGAL LA-SA-IM-SI-IM 

40 béré ri-bit mit Paradi( MAR-HA-SI) (KI) 


60 béré ri-bit mit Tuk-rié (KT) 
35. 90 béré ri-bit mit Elamti (KI) 
180 béré ri-bit mit Akkadi (KI) 
120 béré ri-hit mit Suburto (KT) 


120 béré ri-bit mat Hal( ?)-9i(RI) itu La-ab-na-nu adi ( ) 
90 béré ri-bit mit Lul-ln-bi-i Tu-rok-ki-i( KT) 
40. 90 béré ri-bit mat An-za-an™= (KI) 
A-na-ka(K1) Kap-ta-ra( KI) miltiti ebirti[ta] mii -eliti 
Tilmun( KT) Mi-gan-na( KT) miatiti ehirti tamti apliti 
W matiti istu git dam4i adi eréb Samii : 
$a Sarru-gi-na dar kitati adi T11<u git-en ik-Sa(!)-da 
45. iitu An-ra-an™=*(KI) adif )-i-i(KI) AMAR-[ ] (KI) 
AMAH-SA-TAK (KT) 
ietu(!) ( j-la-bi( KI) adi[ - -- ](KI) Lo-lu-bji<(KI) 
MaA-gan-na( KI) 
[B)a( ?)-ea(RI)[ --- -- - ](KY) uw mit O-du-ni-i( KT) 
(4a) mi-sir-in Me[-Inh-ha( KT) | 


It is not clear whether our text forms the obverse or the reverse 
of the tablet, only one side of which seems to be legible, Accord- 
ing to Schroeder it is the obverse, but it must be admitted that it 
woulll then start start tn medias res, which hardly seems likely, even if 
our tablet is only one of a series. On the other hand, the close of 
our text may easily represent the end of the entire composition, 
eo it ie much more likely that it is really the reverse, the obverse 
being the first half. 

Line 1 is unintelligible in Schroeder's copy, and may easily have 
been unintelligible or at least purzling to the native scribe to whom 
we owe our text. Eisler (J RAS 1923, 180. n. 1), following-a hint 
of Forrer, hae attempted to read this tine. but has wisely refrained 
from giving the source of his “tranalation.” He thinks that 
Schroeder's AN-XVIH-RI should be read ftiturri, “bridges,” while 
aa ZAG-BI mat Me-luh-ha is resolved into Hkittu pitti harran™* 
Melujha, supposed to mean “frontier structure for the road of 
the Innd Mejuha"(!). Eisler refers to the rendering in euch a 
way as to imply thet Forrer is responzible for this nonsense, which 
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nosaible since thi: Intter in\ione ofthe able 
: sts of the day, The true reading of line 1 becomes 
evident as soon ns it is carefully compared with the lust line of 
i our test, and requires no further elucidation im detail, except for 
a the first sign of the name Ai-du-nt+, which appears as (-du-nii 
iin the last tine Since Schroeder indicates that both ri and d ore 
clear, we shall probably be forced to nssume an ancient seribal error. 

Not having « clear context here, we will postpone the consideration 

‘of the geographical terms in line 1 until we come to lines 30 and 47. 

From line 2 it becomes evident that we have in the first two lines. 

@ list of countries whose kings were conquered ly Sargon. The 

names preserved in these two lines seem to be all from the west, as 

‘we ahull gee, The Cedar Mountain (fereag-Erin, os we should 
certainly read here) is in all probability to be identified with the 

oo Amusus range, called Am-a-num harsag erin by Gudes.* In 
Sargon’s own inscriptions, the Harsag-Brin is mer oned under the 
| name fir+“erin, * Cedar Forest,”* but Ibla, which he is said in 









ie course, 











the same connection to have conquered, probably was situated. in 
the Amanus region, according to the well-known paseage in the 
Gudea texts locating the city of Uren in the mountains of Ibla." 


"Statue B, ool. V, 2; cf. Landshergor, ZA XXXV [cited aa Lanile 
berger), 223, n. 7. 

"CH J5S0R VII. 18f,, on the cedar forest in the Gilgames Epic. 

"Urdu and Ibla were identified with Rhomse-Areis and Pieria, on the 

North-Syrian coast, between Antioch and Alexandretta, by Jenem, many 

Feare ago (ZAK, 300f.). blo is probably the /hr of the Tuthmeoxia Lit, 

no. 204, but Urdu is probably not identical with any of the similar Asiatic 

eames ewetions! in the Egyptisn montments of the New! Empire. (cot 

trast Sayer, 724 V1, 296) sineo it was apparently destroyed by the Hit- f 
ties early in their career, During the third miillenalin Uriu was one of BB 
the most important tradingatatione of the Accadiana (cf, Lewy, OLZ 

XXVI, 537, and especially Landsherger, op. cit., pp. 2351.). The Hittite 

war against it forme the theme of an epic composition written apparently 

in Accadian, in which » fragment published by Figulla amd Weidner, 

KBo I, no, 1), ie written. Tho writer hopos to publish a transiation and 

discusston- of thts fomportant: text scun, ao tt weed pot bo diecuseed ture. 

Among the towns mentionnd in connection with Urin are Halsb-Aleppo, 
Carchemish and Atihu. The latter is very interesting, since it ie evi- 

dently identical with the Assyrian Asihu (pronounced Adih) of sala, 

north of Harran (Johns, dary. Deeds and Documenta, 742, V, 23). This 
cambinution might be taken as an adilitional support of Landaberger's 
View that Thin woe situated in the region of Mardin, while Urin corre 


oe : 
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Tekipte, king of Harsag-Frin in the time of Narim-Sin, according 
to the new Hittite version of the history of this monarch,” may 
thus have ruled in bla, or even in Ursu. Tho country mentioned 
immediately after mit Harsag-Erin, maf Hani, is obscure, since it 
ean hardly be identified with Hane on the Middle Euphrates, which 
is not otherwise found in texts known to be older than the second 
millennium. Hani may be « land in southeastern Asia Minor, 
With the third line we find ourselves suddenly introduced to 
the characteristic style of our text, which locates districts and 
countries mentioned in the Sargon inecriptiona by giving their 
éxtreme boundaries. Subartu is thus said to extend from an 
unknown place in the west to Anzan in the east ‘The writing 
An-ta-an-zd-an is presumably « resolution of the archaic writing 
AN-DU-AN= =, of a type frequently found in glossed school texts 
of the third millennium. The scribe who modernized the ortho- 
graphy of onr document at one stage of its long history knew that 
AN-DU-AN — An-scao-an, but did not realize that the following 
eat, originally written in smaller characters above the line, was 
only a gloss giving the true pronunciation of the group. Anzan or 
An#an was used in the Neo-Babylonian period as an archaic desig- 
nation of Persis, southeast of Elam, but has generally been believed 
to represent Media or, at all events, northern Elam. Poebel is, 
however, unquestionably correct in locating Anjan gouth of Elam, 
on the basis of an inscription of ManiStueu, where we read: 
“Maniitusu, king of Kis, when he emote Anian and Surihum,* 
crossing the Lower Sea in ships (* genitive absolute”), and thirty. 
two kings of the lands beyond the zea gathered for battle, (then) 
he defeated them, and emote their cities.” Surihum need not 


spuds to Osroe-Edeasa, but thie Jocallzation seems impossible, since Unio 
can hardly be separated from the Assyrian Urros (pronounce [fud, or 
the like) in Ungi-“Amg (region of Antioch), which Forrer (Proviaceia- 
teilung, p. OT) has identified happily with Mhowms. There is no difliculty 
in the way of supposing that the town had been rebuilt before the Assy. 
tian period, though it never agaln regained jte early importance, Since 
these questione will be considered eleewhere in detail, we need not dwell 
on them further. 

* Porrer, Die Bochackii Texte in Umachrift, 0, 1, na 3. 

"Written in genitive Si-vt-ji-im, Poebel, WT 206, n. @ sugyesta the 
reading #irijwm becouse of the variant fGI-r-pbi-im. The exact pro. 
toneiation is in any case doubtful, 

“HT 233 
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be located so fur away aa Carmania, however, and Anan itself is 
presumably rather the country west of Persepolis than the hinter- 
land where the later Persian state arose.“* It must be admitted 
that our geographical text seems to employ the name Anjan to 
Include the mountainous country east of Elam, which formed the 
extreme eastern boundary of the region vaguely known os Subartu. 
Subariu thus refers properly to the East Tigris country north of 
Babylonia and the Median mountains north of Elam. The tiew 
of Landsberger regarding the location of Subartu, reached for 
different reasons from ours, is quite correct,“® while the recent 
revival by Gadd of the localization in northwestern Mesopotamia 
proves to be wrong,** 

Lines 4-5 form a eparate section, not connected directly with 
the preceding or following. They are evidently an extract from an 
epic. text, or at least a poetic composition glorifying Sargon, an 
observation which enables us to interpret our text as a commentary 
ona Sargon romance resembling the gor lomhari epic*4 This 
explains, in part, at least, the remarkably fragmentary character 
af the composition. 

With the new paragraph wo take up again the geographical com- 
mentary proper, presumably giving the boundaries. of the lands 
which paid regular tribute to Akkad, Line 6 provides ua at last 
with some definite indication of the extent of Miri in the third 
millennium. Unfortunately the upper limit of the land of Mari 
remains unknown, since the beginning of the lino is missing; we 
know, however, that it was situated on the Euphrates. The lower 
frontier, toward Repiqu, is Zubri, i. e., Zubru or Supru. In his 
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occurs nowhere else in our text, #0 Wwe shoal naburally fallow 
Schroeder's own copy and real #u-uh-ri (Su-up-ri). Luckily for 
m3, We are in a position to identify this town exactly, thus deter- 





"The extraordinary persistence of the archaic name Ancon-dadon in 
Persia suggesta that Mesopotamian culture ani cunciform writing took 
firm root there, and that the Persian cunciform may turn out, after all, 
to be a modification of an independent Persian branch of this script. 

“Op. cif. pp. 225 if, 

“The Fall of Nineveh, p. 20. 

“Ci. Wenlner, Der Zug Sargone von Akkad nach Kicinasien, Leipsig, 
1922; the writer, JEOR VII, If. The second treatment stresses the 
Tomantic element in the saga. 


ee ee 
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mining the location of the land of Mari onve for all. Supru is 
included in the itineraries of ‘Tukulit-Ninoria IT and his gon, 
A’urnisirapal LIT, which follow opposite directions, and give the 
exact place where camp was pitched each night. The route of the 
father, who marched up the Euphrates, followed the itinerary: 
Sippar—Salite—Dir-balati—Rahimme opposite Rapiqu—Kabsite 
—Davateti—Id (modern Hit)—Harbe—Hodubilu—Sadidini— 
Sabirutn (Sahirite)—Stiri and Talbid (Talmed)—Anat (capital) 
of Sibi (modern ‘Annh)—MaSqite—Harada—Kailite—Hindinu— 
Nagiite—Agarbini—Supru (camp pitched further on, at Arbitte) 
—Kasi—Sirqu—Runmmunido near the mouth of the: taht 
of Bit-hndippe, on the Pabir—Deali—Ddir-Katl 0 
ete** The son, marching Uisiankréadns alsieg: ths cRgabae tal 
Euphrates, passed Qutni—Dtr-Katlime—Bit-hadippe—Sirqu— 
Supra—Naqarabini—Hindini—Bit-Sabliya opposite Haridu— 
Anat—Sitru—return.“" Several of these towns have been identi- 
fied with their modern equivalents, but we wish here only to locate 
the stations in the vicinity of Suprn. Sirqu corresponds to the 
older Tirqan, Tirga or Tirga, identified with Tell “Ifirah on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, below the mouth of the Habir*" This 
identification was made by Forrer.“ and is now provea by KAVI 
no. 183, 16: Tor-ga-an( AS) = Tirgan — Sir-qu aa pain Su-it]-7]. 
lis correctness would follow from the itimeraries even withont this 
specific confirmation, which is none the less welcome, however. 
For the name 7irgen cf, the discussion of line 22, given below. 
Hindinn is the Giddan of Isidore,Characensix, as noticed long ago, 
and must be sought in the immediate vicinity of Albi-kemél, 
Since it was situnted on the right bank of the river, seventeen 


Schell, Annales de Tukulti-Niaip I], lines 54 if. 

" Adurnasirapal TTI, Amnala, col. lili, 11. The fullest aml best disecns- 
efona of theses itineraries are given Ip Schnil, op. cit., pp. 38 ff, 67 ©; 
Schiffer, Die Aromier, pp, 101 ff, otc.; Olmstead, JAGN 34, 714 7. S407: 
Horn, 24 XXXIV, 129 ff. 

“For Tirga = Tell "Tadrah ef. Condamin, 74 XXT, S47-4.; Hersfeld, 
Ra XY, 191 0.; Thoreau-Dangin, OL2 XI, 193f. Thureau-Dangin and 
Dborme have recently made soundings on the edge of the mound, but the 
resulta of their work have not been published. 

“ (Op, cit., p. 15, Assyr. Sirgu may be explained as an Assyrianizing of 
an Aramale Tirgd, since the Assyrians had no }, certainly none in an 
initial] position. 
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hours (shoent) from Asicha = Sirqu™ and sixteen above Anatho- 
‘Anat, we may provisionally locate it at Tell ¢j-Jabriyeh, southeast 
of Alba-kemil, which is nearly equidistant from Tel! ‘[34rah and 
‘Anah, These relative distances are confirmed by the ADTEED 
itineraries, where ‘Tukulti-Ninurta records five and four station: 
respectively, while A‘urnasirapal gives three each, counting, of 
course, the camp in the hills between Hindinu and Bit-Sabliya 
(Annals, II], 25). Following the route of Tukulti-Ninurta north- 
ward from Hindina along the right (Armbian) sile of the 
Euphrates, we come in succession to Nagiiite, Aqarbini-Nagarabini, 
Supru, Arbite, Kasi, Sirqu. Nagiite was less than a day’s journey 
from Hindanu, and may, therefore, correspond to Albii-kemil, 
while Nagarabini, » day's journey from the same point, presumably 
ia to be found in one of the mounds along the road leading north- 
wurd from Albi-kemél, Tell Madkik or Tell ol-Hariri, The sug- 
gested identifications with Irai or el-Werdi overlook the fact that 
the latter are situated on the Jeff bunk of the river.” Scheil was 
doubtless correct in identifying Neqarabini with the Merrhan (not 
Merrha) of Isidore, though his suggested emendation of MEPPAN 
to XEPBAN, or the like, cannot be proved.™ The next station, 
Supru, corresponds to es-Salihiyeh; no other identification is pos- 
sible, Supru was then probably the original name of the town 
called Dara, “ Fortress,” by the Syrians in the Roman period, and 
Bouropus by the Greeks—to le distinguished from Europus- 
and Asicha. Excavations at eg-Salibiyeh are now being conducted 
by Cumont, following Breasted’s publication of the mural paint- 
ings unearthed there by British officers shortly after the end of 
2 giad heat erases scanis ton iaed eect researc 
bot y of Miri at the time of the compilation of our text was 
situated at es-Salihiyeh. The extreme view of Horn, that Mar: 











“The Greek text reads Eira Agvqe coe, ss nas aha enbelg: Big Sd 
initin] A of Agvize aa dittography, and read Zee, probably a mistake for 
Zypye. The old view thet Sirgu is Cireesium is quite impossible 

™ Contrast Clay in JA08 44, 1911. 

2 There is no difficulty in the change of K to B, since thin ia frequently 
required, «. g., in the LEX, but the initial change would be more dificult, 














was situated between Sihi** and Babylonia, is proved wrong," 
au the ordinary view that Mari is the district about the mouth. 
of the Habir (so Landsberger}** is confirmed. Clay's idantifica- 
tion of Miri with the Merrha(n) of Isidore, which haa been errone- 
ously located at Irzi or el-Werdi, turns out, after all, to be wrong, 
since the capital of the district of Man cannot have been gituated 
south of the southern boundary of the district; we have just seen 
that Merrhan — Aqurbani-Nagarabani was the next station south 
of Supru-Dura. Since the suggestion sometimes made, that Miri 
is identical with ‘Isarah-Tirga, is impossible, we must look for an 
identifiention further up the stream, preferably in the region of 
Deir e-Zor, which must have been en important caravan center at 
all times. It may be noted that there is still a village called Marrat 
on the left (Mesopotamian) bank of the Euphrates, about two 
hours below Deir ex-4or, with a large mound, called Tell e-Sinn, 
overlooking it. Whether this suggestion proves of value or not, it 
may be stated positively that Mari must be sought in the immediate 
vicinity of Deir ex-2or.* The district of Mari thus corresponds 
almost exactly to the Assyrian Lag#, which etretched from Mount: 
Bitri (modern Jebel Biari), between Halebiyeh and Tibneh, to 
Hindinu. In a new inscription of Tukulti-Ninurta I the king 
claims tho conquest of Mari (written Ma-a-ri), Hana and Rapiqu,** 
just as Alurnisirapal boasts of subéaing Lagt, Sihi and Rapiqi™ 
In the second half of the second millennium we find the same 
district bearing the name of AStata in the Hittite inseriptions.** 
In the Mattiwaza Treaty the towns of Ahuna and Tirga are ex- 
plicitly designated as towns of Aitata on the opposite bank of the 
Euphrates from Mites, i,e@, on the right bank, where 'Tirqs “is 











“Written Séhe by the Assyrians, but pronounesd, of course, Aap, Vile 
the Hebrew Aah, 

“For Horn‘’s view cf. ZA XXXIV, 140 f. 

“Op, cif, p. S34. 

“In Isidore's time the fosfea eopdrvlsr with the Semiramis Canal 
wae situated in the immediate vicinity of Deir ox-Zar, Seven hours up- 
stream was the station af Qidals Miseofs, whose name is probably ocor- 
rupt, and may be borne in mind im connection with the search for the site 
of Mari, 

"KANT TT, no, 00, line 89, 

" Annals, ool. TT, 123. 

“Cf. Mayer and Garstang, Index of Hittite Names, T, p. 5. 
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known to be other sources (see above)” Abuna is unknown; 


it cannot be identified with the mé? Abinu which ASurnilsirapal ; 
sued, leaving it on his left as he marched west from Carche- 





mish to Hazaz (modern ‘Azux),’* since the latter te. naturally ; 
identical with Yahan = Bit-(a)gisi, the region of Arpad and | 
Aleppo, Aétata or Aitati elsewhere occurs as the name of a minor 1 

This is not the place in which to discuss the materials now avail- | 
able for the history of Mari, especially since the meager references : 
known have been gathered elsewhere in convenient form. The 
fact that Miri played an important role in early history has long 
been emphasized by Clay. The importance of Mari in the fourth 
and early third millennia was presumably due to its strategic 
position for the caravan trade, at a time when the extensive com- 
merce between Babylonia, Syria and Asia Minor enriched the 
towns of the Upper Euphrates valley. This naturally led to the 
intensive development of the agricultural possibilities of the river 
valley, which, despite its narrowness, emphasized by Breasted and : 
Luckenbill,* could be thoroughly irrigated by means of dams and 
canals, the ruins of which are thickly strewn over the whole valley 
from Deir ez-Zét to the Babylonian frontier. 

Mari was the connecting link between Syria and Mesopotamia 
at a crucial period in the development of ancient civilization, and 
oriented now in the one direction, now in the other. To the 
Syrians Mari was naturally a part of Mesopotamia, while to the 
Babylonians Mari and Syria were inseparably associated. In fact, 
it is more than probable that the names Man and Amurra were 
riginally identical, just as maintained by Clay, though our pres- 
ent point of view ia quite different from his, The name Mari, 
Mir or Méra™ is written ideographically MA-U RU, “ Ship-city,” 


“Kio I, oo. 1, rev. line 19. 

“ Annala, col, UI, Tl. 
"Clay, Empire of the Amorites, pp. 103 f.; Breasted and Luckenbill, 
Oriental Forerunner of Byttntine Painting, pp. 257%. But see nm. 50a, 


" [bid pp. 21 f.; contrast Clay, JAOS 44, 186 ff, for correction af some 
rather extreme remarks of his predecessors. As usual, the truth lies 


"There were evidently two byforme: Meri and Mo-eri, Miri. The 
former la establiahed by the transcription Mo-c-r {ace above), while the 
latter is proved by the writing Mére in the Code of Hammurabi. The 
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a name found elsewhere in the Tigris-Euphrates yulley (cf on 
line 23). Now, in the so-called eme-sal dialect this name would 
have to be read Ma-eri or Ma-ri, i. «., Maeri, Mért or Mari (Mo-a-nt 
of ‘Tukulti-Ninurta: ef. above). In the eme-bu, however, we ahould 
have to pronounce Ma-urw, Mauru (of. Uru and Uruk, ete.), which 
resembles Amurru rather strikingly. The word Amurrv is always 
written MAR-TI in Sumerian, but az Delitzsch pointed out long 
ago, TU in this word i# really TPgunu, pronounced uru.** 
Delitzech did not see the implications of his suggestion, which ts 
quite certain. The writer collected further proof that MAR-TO 
is Teally MAR-URU in his thesis, prepared for publication a num- 
her of years ago, but not printed, Here he showed also that the 
sam tnistake haa been made with regard to the word a-ma-TU — 
abtibu, “ flood,” which is written a-ma-TLgunu, 1 e., a-md-ur, in 
the oldest sources. ‘The forme a-md-ru and a-ma-ru are not differ- 
ent words, tbat simply variant apellings, on a par with Md-eri-— 
Ma-ri. The expressions for “ flood" and “west” both refer to 
the Upper Euphrates region, called Ma-uru after its chief erty. 
Since the dreaded river-flood came down the Euphrates from its 
head-wnoters, it received the name a-mé-uru, literally “ water: of 
Mari” The river was also the principal ‘meana of communication 
in the early period, especially up and down the Euphrates, where 
land travel was endangered by robbers.” Just as in Egypt, the 
principal directions were upstream and downstream ; upstream, to- 
ward Miri, was called “ direction (lit. wind) of Mari,” im-mar-urii, 
Aecadian amurrii. Since thia direction was prevailingly west, 
im-mar-ura came to be the word for “west,” and Mar-uri — 
Amurru became the ordinary expression for the “Westland” in 
generaL™ The objection that the word mdi, “ship,” and the 


name of (he well-known Euphrataecan and Syrian god Mer or Wer (Tluwer), 
though primarily perhaps a Sumerian name of the woather-god (= Immer), 
was probably connected secondarily with the name of the city, just as in 

‘Sum. Glom, p. 51,6 7, ere; p. 1ST, © ¥. marty. 

Tt be troe that the Evphroates is not nearly eo well adapted os the Nile 
for upstream traffic, since the current is ewifter in the upper part, and 
there is no analogue to the convenient north wind, which drives the salling 
vessel up the Nile. Boate were probably used mainly for downstream 
trate 

"The word marwrd in the sense of abibw, “ flood,” is probably only ai 





lable nar are quite distinct ia invalid; md is Sears sides 
eduction of original mar, “vehicls,” which included both “cart” 
and “ship,” precisely like Arabic markab. Tt is a commou-place 








among Assyriologists that final r has been dropped from a multi-- 


tude of Samerian stems and words. Amurru is accordingly & 
corruption of Ma(r)-urw i in the sense of “west, Westland,” and 
developed its use in Babylonia, where the eme-ku dialect prevailed, 
while Méri is later the local pronunciation of the same original 
word Afa(r)-wru, “Ship-city.” In this connection it may be ob- 
served that Landsberger’s attempt to localize Amurra in the Bast 
‘Tigris country is paridoxical.” The interchange of titles in 
Kudur-Mabuk’s inscriptions, where we sometimes have “ patron 
(ad-da—abw) of Emuthal,” sometimes “patron of Amurru,” 

proves no more than the similar variation between jar Akkad, dar 
Kis wod Sar kibrat arba’im in the titles of the kingy of Akkad does. 
itm ariations are fonnd innumerable times; the fact thut 
Hammurabi is ovce called “King of Amurra” does not prove that 
Amurru is a different name for Babylon, Landsherger’s statement 
that “ die Trager der sog. westeemitischen Personennamen wurden 
nicht als mar-tu ‘ Amoriter’ bezeichnet ” is very strange. Would 
he deny that the names of the kings of the First Dynasty of Baby~ 
lon (pala Amurrim) or those of the Amorite list published by 
Chiera are Western Semitic? Since the present writer hopes to 
reife this wullack ak lenaths sn’ the wear Zatire we may drop it 
here. 

From Miri a route down the Euphrates in the third millennium 
led to the siate of Rapiqu, which joined Miri directly, without any 
intermediate district—unlese one name has dropped out of our 
text. As a matter of fact, Hana, which later separated Mari from 
Rapiqu, has not yet been found mentioned in documents Known to 
bl lian entapeird aia Rapiqum appears quite 

antly, especially in the date formulae of the Dynasties of 
Larsa nal Babylon." The capital, Rapiqu, was often considored 
in later centuries as forming the northwestern frontier of Akkad, 
which our text (line 21) locates at Sippar.. In this connection it 















abbreviation of *ema(r)-urd, but it is valuable as confirming our theory 
of the original identity of md-urd and mor-ard. 

pon oes Pe Sy et MVAG XXVI_ 43. 

™ Contrast Thompson, CAM I, 456, 7. 
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may be ohserved that the site of the capital of Sargon, the biblical 
Accad, must be sought farther south than the region of Sippar ; in. 
fact, Accad is perhaps to be identified with one of the mounds 
around ‘Tell el-Oheimir (Kis), now being excavated by Mackay, 
According to the itinerary of Tukulti-Ninurte (see above), Rapiqu 
wos situated just half-way between Sipper and Id, that is, Aba 
Habbah and Hit, and must, therefore, be sought in the vicinity of 
the Hubiniyeh Inke, While Forrer must be approximately right 
in placing Rapiqu at the point where the Saqliwiyeh canal branches 
aff from the Euphrates to the left, there is no suitable point oppo- 
site, on the right (Armbian) bank, where Tukulti-Ninurta ex- 
pressly locates it. Rapiqu must be nearer Ramidi (Qal*‘at er- 
Ram&dl), perhaps at the neighboring Tell er-Ra‘yan, though 
Ramadi iteeif or Sei Mas‘id are possibilities. 

Schroeder's text no. 183, which we have already had occasion to 
cite, furnishes some interesting data with respect to the cities of 
Rapiqu in the early period. Landsberger hus already called atten- 
tion to the identification of Duldul-Tutul with Id, given in this 
text, line 23.% Since the first step taken by Sargon of Accad in 
Dagen in the temple of Duldul,”* it iz evident that the city on the 
beautifnl island of Td was important in preSargonic times, when 
it developed its own prestige and that of its god. According to the 
Code of Hammurabi Méra— Miri and Tutul were the most im- 
portant cities then existing in the Middle Euphrates country, 
This suggests that Tutul waa then the capital of Hana or Rapiqu, 
however the district between Miri and Akkad may then have been 
ealled. In no. 183, line 12, we find the equally interesting entry; 
[A)-ro-tu — LAM + HI-RU(K1)= mat Su-u-fa. Of course, the 
inserted HZ is a slight seribal error for KUR; LAM + KOR- 
RU (KI)=— Aratta was one of the oldest Babylonian cities, and 
figures prominently in the Lugal-hunda cycle of legends published 
by Poebel and Langdon.“ Unfortunately, Langdon has confused 
LAM + KOR-RU(HT) with SU-KCR-RU(KI), Surappak, in 
exactly the same way as the Babylonian scribe of no. 183, line 35, 























“Op, off. p. S33, 

“Cf now Legrain, Unie, of Penn, Mus, Jour., 1923, p, 210: 

" Poehel, HGT, nos. §-11 (ef. AOS 40, 312); Langdon, Geford Bd. of 
Gun, Teste, vol. I, plates 5-8. Chiera will publish important additional 
Materia] from the Stamboul museum (AJAE XL, 262 ff.) 
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where we read LAM + KCR-RU(KI) —Sw-ri-[ip]-pak, though 
LAM-KOR-RU (EI) — Aratta is absolutely certain from other 
passages.“ Sayce has also followed our scribe too closely and come 
to the conclusion that Suruppak or Surippak, famous as the home 
of Ziusuddu, the Sumerian flood-hero, is to be identified with Siht, 
though the true identification with Tell Fira, north of Erech, has 
long been known. Every “ Surappak™ in Lanedon’s tratisorip- 
tion must be corrected to Aratta, According to this legend the 

(masiaku) of Aratta had been destroyed (dm-dub— 
masta ja utlappisu, or the like), and was apparently restored by 
the “holy Lugalbanda,”"* Who the destroyers were may perhaps 
be inferred from col. Tl, 12-3— III, 36-7: Ki-on-gi Uri nigin- 
ne-a-ba Mar-uri li-de-nu-2u gu-mu-un-zi, “From Sumer and 
Akkad in their entirety may he expel the rebellions Westerner 
(Amorite).” Aratta was then, it would seem, one of the frontier 
posta of Babylonia toward the west, The identification of Arntta 
with mdf SOhi is a little vague; one would be inclined to identify 
it with ‘Anat, the capital of Sihi, were it mot for the fact that 
‘Anat ie perhaps to be identified with Hana.” In any case, Aratta 
was situated some distance up the river from Duldul, probably not 
quite half-way from Duldul to Mari. Little by little it is be- 


eee 

* Especially CT Xi, 49, 34a-b, which equates SU-KUR-RU-KI with 
Surspek anil Li + KOR-RU-KI with dratia; cf, Delitesch, Sum. 
Gloss, pp. 10 (a ¥. oratta) and 272 (# v. erada), Confusion between 
thest two similar ideograme also occurs in the firet list of antediluvian 
kings published by Langdon, where 5U-KUR-LAM is miswritten for 
BU-KUR-RU, as independently seen by Dhorme, RB, 1924, 546-7, and 
Zimmern, ZDMG, 1924, 21, 0. 3. On the other hand neither echolar dis- 
tinguishes with sufficient clearnese between the entirely different cities of 
Aratta and Suruppak, which were not eren close together, as suggested by 
Dhorme, if we may believe the evidence of Schroeder, no. 155. 

™ JRAS, 1924, 114, n. 2. 

“The name Lugolbonda has generally been read Lagalmarda of late, 
owing to an error of the cuneiform copyist of a text published by Schroeder, 
where LUGAL-TUR-DA and LOUGAL-AWAR-DA are confused, fost os fn 
the ease of BU-AUR-RU and EAM +KUR-RU. The older reading has 
licen proved correct by Weidner, Archir fie Keilachriftforachung, vol. TT, 
p 4, nm 1. 

“This question has been very obscure, but the identification becomes 
more probable now that Hann fe rather definitely equated with Sob, 
‘whose capital was at ‘Anat or in the vicinity, In favor may be cited Clay, 
Rmpire of the Amorites, pp. LLL, and now especially Landsberger, op, 
et, p. Seb 














much more important rile in the history of Western Asia than 
hitherto supposed by moat scholars; it is the lasting merit of Clay 
to have pointed this fact out. The oldest civilization of this valley 
was, however, Sumerian, not Semitic, and the land of the West- 
erners (Amorites) began from the Babylonian point-of-view with 
Mari. For the enke of comparison we may note that the distance 
from Eridu to ‘Anat (or Aratta) is the same as that from Memphis 
to Hieraconpotis, while that from Erida to MAri is wbout equiva- 
lent to Alexandria (or Pelusium)—Elephantine. 

The territory of Rapiqu was apparently bounded on the west by 
Yohulé (line 7 of no. 92), which may be identical with the 
Yabuium of the bilingual inseription ef Samsn-iluna, line 41, 
which the Babylonian king fortified. The reading Ddr-yabudum 
is unwarranted, and Dir-yabugani is naturally quite wrong. 
Yabusé was presumably located at Fallijah or just below, on the 
Euphrates. 

Having reached the frontier of Babylonia, our text jumps to the 
northern ‘Tigris valley. Unfortunately, the text of line 8 is 
damaged, #o the limits of Assyria are not clear. The upper limit 
ia entirely missing and the lower limit doubtful, If our reading 
Maikan-dorri is right," we should presumably locate it a little 
south of Aasur, near the mouth of the lower Zab. After the exca- 
vations at Assur and the revelntions of the Cappadocian Tablets, 
there can be no dowbt that the state of Assyria was already in 
existence in the beginning of the third millennium; ita non- 
occurrence in our fragmentary Babylonian sources of the Akkad 
Dynasty means nothing, especially since Assur nrust be included 
under the general designation Subir, Suburta (see above). 

The following line; “the road of the Tigris and Euphrates” 
is obscure and perhaps is a quotation from the original Sargon 
romance upon which the eampiler of our text is commenting. In 
the present connection it seems to be a tather awkward way of 
stating the shift of geographical treatment from the Euphrates to 
the ‘Tigris, Line 11 eimilarly aceme to indicate that the treatment 
has moved still farther east to the Zab rivers, from which the 











“CAH I, SGT. 
“" Besides the well-known Madbon-Jabri (ses below) ef. also Maiken-ilé 


in Clay, Neo-Habyloniom Letters from Ereok, no, 10T, 24. 
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enumeration, beginning with Arrapha (line 10), is continuet 
eouthward. 

The exact situation of Arrapha still remains doubtful, owing to 
the location of Arrapachitis too far north by Ptolemy und to 
Forrer’s reaction toward a situation too far south. It ts, however, 
possible to fix it approximately, thanks to material which was not 
available when Forrer wrote, as well as to more careful examina- 
tion of the time-honored tranalations upon which he relied. Since 
Forrer’s discussion is the fullest recent one, we shall make it the 
basis of our treatment, We cannot separate the problem of Arrapha 
from that of Arzuhina, the Assyrian province: north of Arraphe, 
which Forrer hus placed just where we would locate Arrapha, Til- 
Arzuhina, presumably the original site of Arzubina, he would 
identify with modern Kerkitk, while Arzuhina itself Iny just oppo- 
site ; unfortunately, he refers us to-a still unpublished topographical 
study of his for the proof.” Consequently, the Assyrian province 
of Arzuhina should correspond to the region immediately zouth and 
east of the Lower Zab. Arrapha, which lay still farther to the 
south, Forrer identifies with Arappa (not with Arropachitis) af 
Ptolemy, which was situated on the road from Artemita (Aindin, 
northeast of Ra‘gibi) to the Zagros passes northeast of Hinikin, 
identified by him with Arrapa. ‘The result of this unhappy locall- 
saison is & general gouthward shift of districts in the East-Tigris 








country, a shift which must be corrected before we can clarify the 
geography of our Sargon text. 


Forrer las pointed out himself that the road southward from 
Armuliina passed through Zaban, which must, therefore, have been 
situated south of Kerkik, in the region of Tia-Hurmatly on the 
upper ‘Adeim, below Kerkiik, in ease his theory regarding the 


Jocation of Arzuhina is right, The usual location of Zab(b)an, 


older Simur(r)um, is at Altyn-Kaprii on the Lower Zab, north- 
mee of Kevkic™ The mere fact that the name of the town is 





* Provinzeinielung, pp. 44 f. 

* Porrer’s unpublished study is apparentiy based on the comparison of 
K 4076, an Assyrian Itinerary of the Fast-Tigris country, with the annals 
of Adurnigirapal TIT. The comparison has been inatituted previously by 
Polseer, MVAG VI, 3, 404, and Olmstead, JAOZ 35, 220 1f.; the material 
is somewhat dificult to handle, but does not favor Forrer’s localization, 
eo far an we Can seq (ace also below). 

* Cf. Meisener, OLS, 1010, G0. 
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ithe same aa that of the river, though interesting, is naturally not 
conclusive for # location on it. A passage in the inscription of 
Soméi-Adad VI, col. 1V, 2-3, is really decisive, though Forrer does 
not stem to have taken the trouble to check the interpretation 
offered in KB, which he follows with his rendering: “den. Zaba- 
Fuss jiberschritt ich, stieg swischen den Stadten Zaddi und Zaban 
Gber die Rinnsale dea Gebirges.” The original text, nér Zaban 
ébir ina birit Saddi Zaban attabalkat nathak jadé, is somewhat 
ambiguous at first sight, but » little consideration of Assyrian style 
will convince one that the prepositional phrase ina birit Saddi 
Zaban belongs with the preceding ébir, not with the following 
attabalkat. Moreover, one may cross a river between two points, 
but one does not speak of * traversing the declivities of the moun- 
tains’ between two towne. We should, therefore, render: “I 
crossed the river ZAb between Saddi and Zaban; I traversed the 
declivities of the mountains.” Zaban is then definitely situated on 
the Lower Zab, at Altyn Kopra, while Saddi lay farther down, 
perhaps in the neighborhood of Madrana. From the statement in 
the Synchronistic History, col. TLL, 20:6," So ths sac Us BO 
nirari IT of Assyria and Samai-mudammiq of Babylon, after the 
defeat of the latter, fixed the boundary between Axsur and Acca 
along a line running from Til-bari above Zaban ( itldim #a| ban) 
to 'Til-Sa-Batini and Til-ta-Zabdini, no conclusion . 

ginee illin is too vague a term and it ie not certain that we should 
read Zaban, since the text ia broken at this point. At any rate, 
Olmstead has pointed out,™ it te clear that the Babyloniana 
coutirued to control the region south of the Lower Zab, as far as into 
Zamua, down to the time of Adurnisirapal DT. Since Zaban thus 
was situated on the Lower Zab, Arzuhina muat have been farther 
north. This is the moet natural conclusion also from the itinerary 
K 4675, which allows three to four days from Arzuhina seuth- 
ward via Babite (hardly Bazian here!) to the river “Adeim (nfir 
Raddini). Arzuhina then wae situated north of the Lower Zab, 
presumably northeast of Zaban. The same conclusion with respect 
to the district of Arzuhina appears to follow from a passage in the 
Synchronistic History, col. I, 14., where we read that Tiglath- 
pileser I ond Marduk-niidin-ahhé fought a chariot battle ina eft 








“Now republished with corrections in OT KX ATV. 
“ JA08 38, 233, n. 53. 
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Zaban dupali ina tarsi al Arswhina, “On the bank of the Lower 
ab (cf. Delitzsch, HWB 63a) near Arzuhina.” Unfortunately, 
the exact sense of ina farsi here is not certain, so the rendering 
“opposite Arzuhina,” preferred by Delitasch (WB 71ba) is not 
excluded. At all events, this passage proves that Arzuhina was 
situated on or very near the Lower Zab, unquestionably its upper 
course, ‘The iater district of Arzuhina probably corresponds to the 
socient Simurrum of the third millennium B. c. 

Now that we have located Arzuhina on the upper course of the 
Lower Zab, north of the river, it is only natural to locate Arrapha 
“ns dae just south of this river, about the upper course of 

the ‘Adeim, The correctness of this localization may be established 
ons the statements of the Nabopolassar Chronicle, especially obv., 
12-18, which relates that a battle was fonght between 'the Assyrians 
and Babylonians at Madanw in the province of Arapbu, and that 
thy former were defeated and driven into the Lower Zab (fahftasunu 
ma'adté kunt ane nGr Zaban iftaddfunitu)2** Obv. 16-23 clearly 
that Arrapha was north of Tukritain, modern Tekrit, just 
south of the Jebel Hamrin, which was presumably the southern 
boundary of the province of Arrapha. The capital, Arrapha, wns 
probably near Kerkilk, perhaps identical with it. This location 
sgrees admirably with all references to Arrapha which I have been 
able to find, including the record of a campaign waged by an 
unknown Mesopotamian king of about 2000 n.c, against Urbtl 
(Arbela), ‘Tabri and Arrapha, in the course of which the Zib 
(Zi’ibum) was crossed.” 

Returning to our geographical ‘text, we note thal the territory 
of Arraphe was considered by the compiler to extend from [ )hea 
to Lubdu: Lubda is mentioned a number of times in our Assyrian 
sources, but cannot be exactly located. Samsi-Adad VI (col. 1, 
48.) names Zaban, Lubdu, Arrapha, Arba‘iln together, but his 
list is not in exact geographical onder. Adad-nirirt T (KAHT T, 
no. 3, 74.) saya that he subdued the countries from Lubdi ond 
Rapiqu to Eluhat. Since Rapiqu is properly the frontier of 
Babylonia proper on the Euphrates, Lubdu is presumably here the 
frontier of Babylonian in the East-Tigris couniry—naturally, the 


= Cf, Dhorme, RB, 1024, 228. who has aleo sen the impossibility of 
Forrer’s location of Arrapha at Hinikin and has proposed a more northerly 
situation. 

“De Genouillac, FA VII, 151 if. 
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extreme southern limit of the boundary, just as in the case of 
Rapiqu, Adad-niriri IT (KAHIT IT, no, 84, 28 £) claims to have 
conquered Dér, Arraphu and Lubda, fortresses (birali) of Kar- 
dunia’. These statements only indicate that Lubdu must be sought 
somewhere between the Lower Zib and Mount Yalman (Jebel 
Hamrin), but do not fix its location. However, there is nothing 
in them contrary to the evpposition that Lubdu represented the 
southern boundary of Arraphsa af one period in its history. 

Line 12 brings us.to the district of Lallubi. Unfortunately, 
neither Uruna nor Sinu (so?) appear to be known, but there is no 
difficulty about the location of Lallubi. Hurly in the third millen- 
nium Annobanini, king of Lullubl, carved an imecription in the 
rock near Ser-i-pul (Holwin), which probably represented his 
southern border. ‘Two thousand years later we find the Assyrian 
inscriptions identifying Lullume with Zamua, a small state,’ later 
an Assyriun province, east of the Lower Zib and the Babite Pass 
(Bazian).” he center of Zamua waa roughly about a hundred 
miles east of Kerkiik, and it waa thus the neighbor of Arrapha on 
the east. That this was the case in the third millennium is im- 
plied by the fact that Lubdu is not repested, as would be the tase 
if Lulinbi were south of Arrapha, but a new point is mentioned as 
the (northern) boundary of Lullubi. 

With the next line we find that our geographical continuity is 
resumed 5 Sha Tact atutal sad Arnial; paren oui boecadte: Ee 
maf Lullubi. Mat Armani, early Babylonian Armanum, Assyrian 
Arman, Alman, Halman, is well known, and offers us little diffi- 
culty. It ia trae that Forrer (pp. 44-7) tries to identify Arman 
with the country east of Mendeli, but he has been forced to this 
comelmuzion by his location of Armuhina and Arraphe too far south, 
where we locate Arrapia and Arman, respectively. Forrer would 
| between Halman = Holwan (Ser-i-pul), in the land of 
the Lullubi, and Halman — Arman= (Ab-i-)rawan, the river of 
Mendeli. Holwin is not, however, in the land of the Lulluhi, 
properly speaking, and Forrer himself places it well outside the 
southern boundary of Zamua=Lullume. The tablet of Annn- 
banini king of Lullubi erected at Ser-i-pul (see above) only proves 
that the conquests of Annubanini extended a2 far as Holwin ; it ie 


== All topographers identify the Babite Pasa with Basian; ef. expecially 
Olmstead, JAH, 28, 230, m. 43, and Forrer, p. 43. 











quite poeibl that'dn Ma tion the dlatict of Sana ae tanked 
in the kingdom of Lullubi. It ie only natural to identify the 
Halman-Holwin of Shalmaneser II, Obelisk, line 190, with the 
Halman which Sgures in the ninth compaign of the same monarch. 
As ia well known, the Halman of the Bull inscription and the 
fragmentary text published by Schroeder, Hetlschriftterie aus 
Aseur historischen Inhalis, no. 110, 1, appears as Arman im the 
fuller Balawiit account: Most scholars ( Hising, Forrer, etc.) Te- 
gard Halman and Armin (also Alman of Agum II) as repre- 
senting the pronunciations of the name by different peoples of the 
SEIN Forrer, however, seems to be the only one who tries to 
ish a northern and a southern Halman-Arman 

ments are derived mainly from the account of Shalmaneser's ninth 
campaign, above referred to, directed against Marduk-bél-usite, 
hrother of Marduk-zikir-tom king of Babylon. This expedition 
esrried the Assyrian army southward from Nineveh across the 
Upper and Lower Zab to Lahiru and Gananite, which were 
stormed, while Marduk-bél-usite fled into the mountaina of the 
-¥asubi and fortified himself in Arman or Halman. Forrer asserts, 
without proof, that Gananite corresponds to Artemita-Dastagird- 
Zindin, about fifty miles northeast of Baghdid and some thirty 
miles west-northwest of Mendeli, Our clearest evidence for ifs 
location is found in the description of Saméi-Adad Vs campaign 
against Babylonia (col. IV). The king marches south from the 
Lower Zab along the western slopes of the Zagros, crosses Mount 
Ebik, and captures Mé-Turnat, on the right side of the upper 
Turnut (Diylileh), He then crosses the Turnat and destroys 
Qarné, on the left aide of the stream. From the account it would 
seem: that Mé-Turnat ia to be located at Tell Baradin, while Qarné 
corresponda to modern Kyzyl-robat. From Qarné the Assyrians 
proceed south, crossing Mount Yalman, and attacking the towns 
of Di’bina, Datebir and Izduya, which are said to be situated “ at 
the side.of ” (ina ahi) Gananite. Since the Assyrians are on the 
left side of the Diyileh, it follows that Gananite, which they do 
not attack, was situated on the other side of the river, i. ¢, mear 
Deli Abbas, while Lahiru presumably Isy farther north, on the 
Narin, precisely where Forrer locates it (p. 47). Since Ser-i-pul 
lies almost due east of the lower Narin, there is no difficulty in 
supposing that Marduk-bél-usite fled thither on the approach of 
the Assyrians, whose advance threatened to cut off all communi- 
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cations with the mountains. It is not stated in our sources that 
the Babylonian prince had fortified himself in Ganandte; it is 
rather suggested that he hovered about the Assyrian flank, only 
fleeing when the fall of the towns of Lahiru and Gananite seemed 
assured, Another objection raised by Forrer is that the land of 
n-Holwin wae then Assyrian, and 60 could not have been 
held by the Babylonians.. His reason for this assumption, given on 
p. 44, is that the Pass of Simesi, ina réé mat Halman, is men- 
tioned twice in Shalmaneser’s inecriptions, once ns the starting 
point of a campaign, and once as the terminus, so must have been 
on the Assyrian frontier. The expression “at the end (head) of 
wdf Halman” need not, however, mean that the puss lay at the 
eastern end of the land of Halman, which therefore waz within the 
Assyrian border; it is much more natural to suppose that it lay at 
the northern end of Halman, which then lay southeast of the 
Assyrian frontinr. Forrer also saya that Holwin is not im the 
region then occupied by the Yasubi, which lay to prey: This 
statement, however, is very rash Practically only cles 
evidence for the location of the land of the Yasui is the pais 
of Sennacherib’s second campaign, fram which it follows that they 
occupied a mountainous region adjoining the Assyrian province of 
Arrapha. Our location of Arrapha southeast of the lower Zab 
compols-us to place the Yasubi country in precisely this part of the 
Zasgros, about Holwin.™* 


“In close connection with the question of the location of Arman comes 
that of Akarsalln, intimately associated with it in Assyrian texte, and 
sometimes hyphenated as Arman-Akaraallu. Syn. Hist. I, 247. saya that 
Adadnirirt [| and Naznmaradidad fonght o battle in Kar-Iitar Alcureallu 
which resulted im the defeat of the latter, whereupon the boundary was 
fixed at o line running from Armen-Akarealiu opposite Pilasqu on the 
other elde of the Tigris to Lullume Since Pilasqu ls otherwiee unknown, 
the course of the boundary is not very clear, Syn. Hist. LI, LOM, ascribes 
the conquest of Zaban, frria and Akarsalin to Alur-dan 1. The same com- 
pilation, ool, 1, 22 ff. states that Tiglathpileser I conquered Akarsalln an 
far aa Lubda, 60)i es far ae Rapiqu. The porallel makes it certain that 
Akareally here refers to an entire district, lying northward of Lobia. A 
sew text of this monarch, published hy Schroeder, KAT Il, no. 66, aby, 
10 ff., words it: “from beyond the Lower Zab, Arman-Ugaraallum (written 
punningly A-QAR siWallum) nx far ax Lobia 1 congeced." Akaraalio i» 
mentioned also as Ukarviiia in the list of places conquered by Silhak-in- 
Aulinak, where it ls named between Madka (Tus Hurmatly on the upper 
‘Adeim, GA* § 414A) and Ebi (located in our discussion above north of 
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Lines 14 and 15 are very difficult as they stand, since no geo- 
aphical theory can place Akkad between Arman and Gotium. 





Steaaay Ob aavalet a" vavy- strane 60: find the territory 08: Gullals 


delimited by two towns with such good Babylonian namea as Abul- 
Adad und Hallab, But a complication iz introduced in line 14, 
where the district of Niqqu is caid to extend from the same town of 
Hallab to [ |miluni. Unless we can identify Niqqu, our attempts 
at reconstruction will remain quite subjective. Luckily, however, 
Nigqu is otherwise known. In the mew Narim-Sin text found -at 
Boghaz-koi (in Nati) and published by Forrer,” Niqqu, with tis 
king Uriands, is mentioned between Larak and Dér, but the order 
of names in thia document is so irregular that no conclusion. can 
be drawn from this fact. It is also mentioned m the imecriptions 
of the Assyrian kings, who call it Nigu, Nigqu, and locate if in 
and districts of the land of Tupliai: Bit-Hamban, Sumurzu, Bit- 
aha Bie-Zaaleel, Bit-Matti and Niqu.* The new account of 
Shalmaneser [TE, published by Schroeder,” 

names three fortified cities of the land of ‘Tuklial (== Tuplias) : 

Sumurzns, Bit-Adod and Niqu. Sumurza is naturally the Sumurzu 
of Tiglathpileser. These towns of Tupliad ware subject to Marduk- 
Sum-mudammiq of maf Namri (—mdt ZAB; ZAB—jamiiru), ae 
fact which proves conclusively that Tuplin’ was located in the 
immediate vicinity of Namri. All agree that Namri or Bit- 
Hamban, which as the name of its principal district supplanted it 
later, Bay Detwoen | Canis ailiaitns aed Blips nneliy 08. Searels 








Eyryl-robat, probably at Senieabaa Digh). This eolloeation angyeata the 


Tegion between the "Adeim and the Diydleh, northeast of Jebel Hamrtn 
and west of Arman-Holwin, so that Arman-Akarsallu really is the lowlands 
below the hills of Arman proper. Akarsalin would then be equivalent to 
the later Lahiru (the northern district of this name). Since it wae only 
@ minor district, it wae variously assigned to Arman ond to Arrapba, 
which in our tert le stated to extend aa far south as Lublu, otherwise 
the southern limit of Akarsalln. The maggretion made AJSL, XL, 133, 
that Akarsally may possibly be the prototype of the biblical Ellasar, re- 
maine problematical, hough rather plausibla, 

™ Aogheskéi-Teate in Omechrifi, Il, 1, no. 2. 

“Slab, lines 174. Other texts offer Niggu; cf. Sireck, ZA XV, 320. 
“ KALE Il, no. 113, rev. IV, 22. 

‘™ The Babylonian Nawar-Namar is certainly identical with Assyrian 
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Forrer jlacen Nemari i the region of Zohib and Ser-tpal, where 
we place Arman-Halman, while Bit-Hamban he identifies with 
Cambadene and locates in the region of Kermintith™ Namri: 
however, must be placed south of Halman, ehiah ‘sien acne 
be included in it, and therefore was situated approximately in the 
hill-country enst of Hinikin and Mendeli. TupliaS then pre- 
eumahly lay in the neighborhood of Mendeli, but conld be extended 
to cover the hill-country in the hinterland, aa in the text of Tiglath- 
pileser II] just referred to. Since Niqu, however, is explicitly 
located in Tupliat by the new inscription of Shalmaneser TH, we 
must devote « paragraph to the materia! elsewhere available for the 
location of Tuplink. 

Tuplia’ is the later name of the ancient Sumerian land of 
Aanonnak or Etnunnak, which survived into a late period 
ideographic equivalent of it. Hide ordinarily Tocais cab the owe 
Tkni (Kerhah),“ but this localization is entirely wrong, and 
based on « misunderstanding, as we shall proceed to show. The 
passage employed is Sargon, Annals, lines 265-7, which narrates 
how the Aramaean tribes of Hindaru, Yatbura and Pugiidu fled 
9p gin ow teation, ‘and: fortified: hampelony inal aac 

















read (col. 1], 26 ff): mari-ma ano arkat dwd Id ina mart Febbon 1M 
momma sind-ma 4s ane sakiniti 36 mit Namar iiéekinu -- . “whenever, 
to the end of days, any, either of Bit-Hahten or someone else, who: are 
made fovernors of the land of Namar, ete” Btt-Gabban je epecitically 
Be naan te SNe ak, ob CAeee ac bs “Sa Ao be thet oar a 
dering is correct. Bit-Habban, the chief ilistrict of Namar, {s 
identical with Brt-Hamban which appeare in the Assyrian’ texte in the 
sume relation to Namri. Nawar-Namar is first mentioned in the Naram:- 
Bin text published by Bolssler an a land conquered by the Accadians (ita 
king wae In-mdi{t)), Perhaps = little later comes Arisen, king of Urkia 
and Nawar. The fact that bis inscription ia anid to have coms from 
Samarra doer uot prove for s moment that Namar was situated near 
Samarra, «t aasumed by Thureau-Dangin (RA IX, 4) and L 
(op. est, p. 220, n. 5), though Urkis muy possibly have been located there, 
since Ariss miny have extended his conquesie to include Samarra, and 
the text may not have originated there af all. At all events the location 
of Namur in the hills due east of Samarrh ia eaally reconciled with the 
discovery of Arizen's monument there For additional material on Namar- 
Namrl ee Sireek, Z4 XV, 302-8. 
"Op. cll., p. 00. 
“So, ¢ g, hy Melamer in the map attached to his Babyloniem und 
Aseyren, vol. I, and apparently by Langdon, (49 [, 447, 
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which they relied for defense and thus eut off their means of de- 
fense and their water-supply at the same time, eo that they were 
forced to surrender (ndr Tupliag nar tuklatigunu ina fipik epiri a 
qané aksir-ma ~- ~ - galqallu udasbi({)suntifi-ma wliu girth ndr 
(Gieni useiini-ma tbat dépe’a).. The Uknii is here called “ River 
of Tuplia?” because it flows down from Tuplia’, just as the 
Euphrates is also called * River of Sippar,” while the Euphrates 
flood (cf. above) is the “Water of Mari.” Tupliad thus lay on 
the upper course of the Ukni. Since the Uknii rises in north- 
western Luristan, some forty miles northeast of Mendeli (if we 
disregard the eastern head), it will be seen that Mondeli and its 
mountamous hinterland are well suited to represent Adnunnak- 
plias Tuplisd and Dér are also closely associated in early 
Gate aik aa ITigess ind Dee ize in ar document Since Dér 
is to be located at Bedreh, not quite fifty miles to the south of 
Mendeli, where we would place Tupliad, the sequence from north 
to south in our document is well preserved. ‘The city of Nigqqu 
wems to have been dominant in this district during the Dynasty 
of Akkad, and its close relationship to Ainunnak is shown by the 
fact that its king in the time of Narim-Sin was called Ur- 
banda(te-an-da), naturally a mistake for U'r-0 mun-banda, or the 
Uke; Umun-banda was the chief god of Aénunnak-Tupliaé. 
Having located Nigqqu, the connection between seeming hte 
of Hallal stated in line 16 becomes exceedingly improbable, The 
South Babylonian city of Hallab has had many strange adventures 
in tecent times. On the one hand it has been inveterately con- 
fused with Kullab, just as in the case of Aratta and Surippak; on 
the other it has been transferred to Aleppo in Syria. The latter 
combination, which one still finds ocessionally, is abeurd, eepe- 
cially when it is made with reference to the mention of Hallab 
and its goddess Iitar the hierodule (fflifum) in the Prologue to 
the Code of ommend ners Hallab is mentioned immediately 
after Lagas-Girsu, a fact which suggests proximity, since the Code 
is carefal to follow gvographical order in naming the cities of the 


“ Billerbeck (MV AG Til, 95 £.), followed rather blindly by many, iden- 
tified the Nar Tuplia’ with the Dewslij-Duwarij, bot hie arguments were 
“Cf Langdon, (CAN I, 447 ff. 
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Babylonian Empire. That Hallab lay down in this region is estab- 
lished by the reference to it in an Early Babylonian letter, where 
it is placed on the bank of the canal Ningirsu-hegal, the name of 


which -nsturally proves & connection. with Laged) and Ss Pee 


deity. Weisshach’s location of Hallah “in the midst of Babylon” 


(ina kirid Babilr),* in which he is followed by Olmstead, is due 


to a confusion of ideograms; the text ready clearly KUL-4B-KT, 
Kullab, not ZA -+-S8UH-AB-KI — Hailed. Zimmern, to whom 
Weisshach refers, had already clearly distinguished between them 
in the very paper referred to by Weissbach.“" Since Enllab 
located by all near Erech, our ullusion ia not quite clear, but in any 
ease has nothing whatever to do with Hallab, which must be sought 
in south-central Babylonia near Laga®. It is, therefore, clear that 
Hallab has nothing to do with Niqgu, north of Dér, 

In order to solve our riddles we must examine the next two linea, 
17-18, also. Hlere Dér and Lagad are eaid to have a common 
boundary at Ibrat. Unfortunately we do not know the exact loca- 
tion of Ybrat. This city is mentioned in the Nurim-Sin text pub- 


lished by Boissier ™ after Awak, which seems to have been situated 


between Babylonia ond Kiam proper. Aéurbanapal lists it: among 
the towns of Elam whose inhabitants had fled to Mount Saladri 
before the first Assyrian advance, and did not yield until the 
surrender of Pae, after the rest of the Innd, including Susa, had 
towns must have been situated either in or at the edge of the 
mountains, it becomes evident that it originally escaped destruction 
at the hands of the Assyrians because it lay in the northwestern 
corner of Elam, porth of the main line of attnck. According to 
Gipnck voces tonne Sorina ‘path eb tha. peeyion called: Habs tn) See 
: surbinepal, citunted between northern Elam and Baby- 
Siete, tik ‘carliy- ftrwack cnt: Ue: abla: 08 the forme, Chon: (eae 
ulwaye.” While this is not certain, there can be no doubt that 
they lay in the vicinity. Perhaps the Kibrat of the great geo- 
graphical inscription of Silhak-in-Suainak, line 82, mentioned with 








™ Nabyloniache Miseelien, no. 15, Hne 2. 

* AJSL SEXY, 94, n. 6. 

“£4 Til, OT. 

™ KA, 1010, 157-64. 

™ Aceurbdnipal, pp. ccetiili, n. 2; 47; mn. 6; 904, 





SS = oa 





Be rciceteein MS tn sions sa: TGA 
the initial & be due to. real phonetic variant or to an error, In 
any case Ibrat must he sought in the region of Dér, either east or 


north of it, It is then quite certain that it cannot be placed 


midway between Dér and Laga’, i. ¢., near Kut el-Amirah or Kut 


-e-Vai, as required by the present arrangement of our document. 


There are thus three impoasibilities in the present form of our 
text, lines 14-19. A slight rearrangement removes them entirely, 
giving us so natural a sequence that it may safely le adopted, 
bearing in mind that ihe results are not certain, however reasonable 
they may appear tobe. If we leave the first part of these five lines 
in their present order, and change the sequence Akkad-(tutium- 
Niqqu-Dér-Laga’ to Gutinm-Akkad-Lagat-Nigqu-Dér, Gutium re- 
ecives the boundaries [ Jizeat—Abul-Adad, Akkad stretches from 
Abul-Adad to Hallab, Lagat from Hallab to [ ]miluni, Nigqu 
from Surbu to Ibrat, and Dér from Ibrat to [ Jpa(hat)tum, 
Abul-Adad lay then on the common border of Gutiam and Akkad, 
while Hallab was similarly situated with respect to. Akkad and 
LagaS, and Thrat lay midway between Niqqu and Dér. Abul-Adad 
may then have been located on the Tigris above Baghdiid; Hallab 
belongs somewhere in Central Babylonia, presomably near Adab 
(Bismiyeh) or Umma (Jéhah). Tbrat may tentatively be placed 
in the hills north of Bedreh and southeast of Mendeli, where there 
are a number of ancient mounda. 

From our source it appears that Gutium was situated much 
farther southwest than generally supposed, on the northeastern side 
of Babylonian proper. ‘This localization cannot have been origin: 
however, since it would bring Gutium down into the region. of 
Samarra, between the Hamrin and the Tigris, whereas the early 
references always. speak of Gutium as a mountainous lanil—the 
“dragon of the mountains,” ete. Moreover, the Assyrian inecrip- 
tions place the Guti or Quti in the Central Zagros, and the geo- 
graphical vocabulary Schroeder, no. 183. line 8, identifies Guttum 
with Abdadani, « district of Parsun (Bit-Abdadani), southeast of 
Lallume-Zamna and east of Namri, On the other hand, the locali- 
tation of our document is supported by the otherwise known 
location of Tirqan 4 pha Gutinm just northeast of BaghdAd, ms 
we shall see in our discussion of line 22. We find, therefore, two 


re For the location of thase places ef. the note on Akarsallu above. 
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contradictory loestions of Gutium, one in the heart of the Zagros, 


a pd aay So The probable explanation of 
this apparent anomaly ie that when the Guti conquered Babylonia 


in the middle of the third millennium, only part of the people left 
the ancestral home in the Zagros, which continued to be called after 
their name. The emigrants settled for the most part in the region 
north and northeast of Babylonia, contenting themselves with a 


more or less nominal suzerainty over the latter. The district where 


the bulk of them settled still remained predominantly Gutaean, 
and was called Gufium even atter the fall of the uti Dynasty, 
Whether or not the geographical situation pres 
was already troe in the time of Akkad tay be doubled: but until 
we know more of the movements which led to the establishment of 
the Guti Dynasty cannot safely be deniod. 








Line 19 introduces us to the land of [ ]umta, which does not 


seem to occur elsewhere. Its extent is given aa from [ ]bi to the 
sea (A-AB-BA = fimiu), unless we are to tuke the following 


UEU-MES — niéé as belonging with it. Since, however, the name 


af the district is not preceded by the usual mil, it is better to take 
the niié with the following [ ]um-ta*!, rendering “(nomadic) 
people of [ Jumta,” as suggested to me by Pére Dhorme. The 
district in question then belongs to the Sea Lands, which ware 
much lees extensive in the third millennium than in the first, and 
may have lain south of mit ERIM, which comes next. 

Mfat ERIM ia known from other early references, though the 
SUNOS Peeeting hy, eine: FoeeAION: ORDO At een Sas 








known from several interesting variants published by Tangient 
and Boissier,™ the king ls said to have defeated the host of 
Efnunnak, Subartu and Gutium, and to have conquered the land 
of Mankizum and the land on the bank of the Tigris (ma-da Ma-an- 
ki-ct*! & ma-da gu wd Idigna) aa far as the border of Subartu, 
Lanidsberger apparently regards the two episodes aa distinct," byt 


EE oO ———— eee 

" Weld-Biandell Collection, vol. IT, pl. ¥, col. I, 1-4, Langdon (ibid., 
p. 32) read Malgi, taking the laat sign to be WO RGU and considering it o 
kind of doubict to the preceding Mo-AN-Ki, which he then read Ma-dl-H, 
fut it is simply 20M (po). 

1 EA xX 1 

" Op. eit. p, 231. 
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it is difficult to explain it in such & wny, especially in view of the 
double mention of Subartu. In any case, our text clearly locates 
Mangi ou or in the immediate vicinity of the Tigris, in the 
direction of Tuplial-Almunnak, though not necesearily so far north. 
Fortunately, Mangisu here mentioned, in such a way that 
pproximate — ion becomes fairly clear. Landsberger has 
already directed attention to the reference in the endowment deed 
of Kurigalzu," by which the king bestows a tract of land over 
two hundred square miles in extent upon the goddess [étar." Here 
we read (lines I, 247): (‘The boundaries of the deeded land ex- 
tend) “from the town of Adattu which is on the bank of the river 
Euphrates to the town of Mangissu adjoining the field of Duranki- 
Harim-Eniil, (and) from the town of my Lady (Htar) Bit-GaSan- 
ama-kalln to the boundary of Girsu.” Three of the places named 
kalla seems to be entirely unknown, though it must have been at 
the opposite end of the territory in question from Girsu near Laga’ 
Mangissu is doubly located, first as being at the opposite end from 
the Euphrates, and secondly as being near the field of Duranki- 
narim-Enlil, whose name proves proximity to Nippur. At that 
time the course of the Euphrates followed the upper Satt el-Qir 
or perhaps the Satt el-Afej, flowing just south of Nippur, while 
the ‘Tigris followed the present bed of the Sutt el-EHai, as well 
known.™ If we suppose that our tract was roughly square, with 
ita corners at the four places mentioned, the two opposite towns 
were just over twenty miles apart. Probably, however, the tract 
waa broken up and not continuous, 60 that we may allow ourselves 
more room, and locate Mangign east of Nippur and southwest of 
Kitt el-Hai, on a canal branching of from the Tigris-Satt el- 
‘o7 XXXVI, pl. VI-VI, and fragmentary duplicate in Nies, Historical, 
Religious end Economic Texts and Antiquities, no, 23. The text is also 
treated by Ungnad in the Archie fir Keilschrijtforechung, vol. 1, pp. 29. 
8 The text offers 60 kar 1080 ikd, Sluce we are here dealing with 
dudurre measures the ik is equal to the pimde, or a littl more than 70 
acres (Thuresu-Dungin, RA XVUI, 154)- The total would then be over 
™ CL Billerbeck, MVAQ ITT, 61 ff, and the map in Meisener's Assyrien 
und Babylonien, vol. 1 For clear statements in the texts, which are 
generally understood in this senve, cf. Gudea, Cyl. A. I, 9 ete. (JAS 39, 
78, 0. 20); Sin-idineam of Laree (SAKT 208 f.; Langdon, op. of., pp. 
#.). ‘Langdon’s obeervations (loc. cit.) are very strange. 
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Hai. Such a location, thirty to forty miles from Nippur, is quite 
consistent with our data, and agrees well with the indications of 
the Hammurabi year-name."" Since this was one extremity of 
méi ERIM, the other one must have been more remote from 
Babylonia proper; maf ERIM waa then probably the district be- 
tween the upper Satt el-Hai and the present bed of the Tigris, 
east of a line from Kit el-Amirah south. There is nothing in the 
other references to mat ERLM, found mainly in the business doce- 
ments of the Ur Dynasty, to throw any doubt upon. the general 

Line 1 provides us with « second set of boundaries for Akkai. 
Tf the text is in order, we may perhaps suppose that Hisat (which 
haz nothing to do with the [ Jizzat of line 14) was situated a littl 
weat of Mangisu, especially since the other boundary is Sippar, at 
the extreme northwestern end of Babylonia, whereas Abul-Adad is 
at the frontier of Gutium, toward the northeast, and Hallab must 
be sought not far from Lagat, thus suggesting a tendency to 
southeast-northwest and northessi-couthwest grouping. 

The next entries (lines 22-4) ate continuous and apparently in 
order; they enable us to fill out the gap between Akkad on the 
west and Niqqu-Dér-Yamutbal on the east. The land of Edamarua 
begins at Tirgan és Gutium and extends southward to Uzarilniu. 
Tirgan 4a Gutium is elaewhere mentioned, bat a discussion will be 
necessary before we can proceed to apply the data gleaned from 
other sources, In two geographical liste ™ three or four towns 
named Tirgan or Tirqan are distinguished, In the Ninevite list 
we have: 1. Tir-ga-an®! == Tirgon 3a" Bulala; 2. Tir-go-an IGT 
HAR-SAG™ —Tirgan ia pin jadi — Armon: Padin; 3. Tir-ga-an 
IG Gu-ti™! = Tirgan ja pin Guti— Horhar. Tho Assur list 
gives we: 1. Pir-ga-an IGT Gu-ti-um™' —Tirqa[n] & pin Gel — 
al Eu( ?)-ti(?); 2. Tir-qa-an [6] AR-SAG*! —= Tirgan jadi ja® 
Bula[ia); 3. Tir-ga-an™ — ditto = Sirga is pan Siti, The third 

The name Monbisu aleo appeara in Upper Mesopotamia In Johns, 
Amyr. Doomeday Rook, no. 6, we learn that captives of the Gambulnu trihe, 
earriod from eastern Babylonia, were settled in Faget and Mankisi’, etc. 
Perhaps the captives carried the mane with them—a well-known oecurrence 
in this period—anil it was afterwards interpreted by the people of the land 
as Maw-bi-8i', “ Who ia like the God Si" (pronounced 4, North-Arable 
fei’; there is no connection with Sin, pronounced Kin by the Assyrians) . 

"VE 12. no. 6, 46-8; AAV oo. 153, 14-6, 
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town in the Assur list is the well-known Tirga-Sirqu below the 
mouth of the Hubéir, which we have had occasion to mention above. 
'The second town in the Assur list corresponds to the first two in 
the Ninevite list, an equivalance either due to conflation in the 
former or to gratuitous distinction in the latter. Since the Assur 
list is the older of the two, it seems probable that the Ninevite list 
(or its prototype) hay accidentally omitted the Tirqan on the 
Euphrates and has ‘made good the loss. by splitting the dain given 
for Tirgan iudi éa “'Bulala, and making two towns out of the one. 
According to the Ninevite list Tirqan adi was represented in 
Assyrian times by Arman or Padin, which naturally cannot be the 
PA-din — Hattin of Northern Syria, but doubtless is the Padan of 
Agum TI, mentioned with Alman = Arman. This Tirqan then lay 
in the neighborhood of Holwin, in the district of Arman, which 
we have studied above, The first Tirqan of the Assur list is the 
third of the Ninevite list, Tirqan $a Gutium, in which we are 
interested. The Ninevite list identifies it with the Inter district 
of Harhar, evidently, as we shall see, bocause its redactor identified 
Gutiom with this Assyrian province, just as the Assur redactor (cf. 


above) combined it with Abdadani; Harhar and Abdadani were 


adjoining districts, both east of Namri, The town of Tirqan can 
not possibly be located in the Central Zagros, however, gine 
Edamarus immediately adjoined the East-Babylonian district of 
Mari, Edemarus ia only mentioned elsewhere under this name, 80 
far aa I know, in the date formula for the tenth year of Samsu- 
fins, where the king is eaid to have vanquished the hosta of 
Tdamaras, Yamuthal, Uruk and Isin. The very collocation of 
names warns against placing Idamaras in the Zagros. Its northern 
Pape wary, towards Gutium, mist be placed at the al Tiriqan of the 
budurru of Nazimarruta’,™ situated on the river Daban ( kiéad war 
Daban); the names Tirgan and Tirigan are naturally identical.” 





 GSeheil, DEP U, §6f.. 

*Thurcan-Dangin has compared the name of dl Tirlqan with that of 
the Guti king, whose name is spelled exactly the same. Since this town 
is explicitiy ealled Tirgen fo Gutiom, the combination is plausible, espe 
cially since one of the other tro towns of the same_name was sitnated fn 
Arman or the vicinity—near Gutinm, at all venta. If the three towne all 
derived their names from « king of Gutium we can hardly identify the 
latter with Tiriqan, the lant king of the Guti Dynasty, who ls assigned « 
total reign of only forty days by the Weld-Blundell Priam, and whose 
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The kudurru also mentions in the following linea mat Bagdadi on 
she nar dorri (Baghdad), the nér Migati in the district of Tupliak 
(Mondeli; see above), and the ndr Jarri in the district of Upt 








on which Tiriqan was situated, is.also mentioned in the inacription 
of Sam3i-Adad V, col. IV, where it is related that the Assyrians 
and Babylonians fonght a battle at Diir-Papsukal on the river 
Duban. The latter ia generally identified (e. g., by Olmstead) with 
lower course of the Diyfleh. As Billerbeck pointed out many years 
ago, the beds of all the streams in Eastern Babylonia hare been so 
subject to whifting that one cannot safely assume that their modern 
course, which often, moreover, varies according to the season, corre- 
sponds to the ancient one,* In view of the fact that the netural 
route of Sam@i-Adad would take him down the present course of 
the Diyileh, toward Baghdid, it is probable that the Daban & 
represented by the present lower course of the Diyileh, while the 
by Rillerbeck." ‘Tiriqun was then located not far from Ba'giba, 
but rather south than north of it. 

T'he southern boundary of Edamaras was ot Uzarilulu, otherwise 
apparently not mentioned in our available sources, The name, 
however, is good Babylonian, and may be compared to Usarpara 









coreer ended in disaster. One suspecta that there was a much eeriler 
king Tiriqan 1, who may have reigned before the conquest of Babylonia, 
perhape abortly after Burlak, the cont rary of Ba-kAlidarri. Of course, 
the similarity of names may be aimply colneidence. 

“Upt-Ople ia now located by virtually all scholars at or near Seleucta- 
Seleucia wad Ktesiphon (D. alte Orient, vol. XVI). pp- 1-5; Ungnad, 2D: 
LXVI, 1584.; Luckenbill, AJSL XL, 1451,; Sidney Smith, Babylonian 
Historical Terts, p. 104. The northern localization was due to the mistake 
of Xenophon, Amabasia, II, 4, 13; 25, whore we should have Opis in place 
of Sittace and Sittace further north at the mouth of the Phyacus, in place. 
of Opin. The transposition is easy to explain when we remember that 
Kenophon wrote years alter the events narrated. A very similar ilar trans 
position of names hes been pointed out in the Aneborig by the presant 
writer, dea. Jour. of Pai, vol. XLII, pp. 74-5. 

"ee MV AG Il, 6 ff. 

“Op. cit, p. 
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and Usargariona, both names of towns in the neighborhood of 
Bech All these names are Sumerian; usar is probably the same 
an usar, “ rest, sleep,” and hence would seem to mean “ place of 
rest, céttlement.”. The name Assur (AHur is the Babylonian pro- 
nuncistion) is written in Sumerian A-usar, i. e., * Water-settle- 
ment,” from which Assur is naturally derived. The second element, 
ilulu, is obscure; illu means “ flood * (A-KALAG—milu, biblu, 
ma dannitu), and Urar-tiulu might mean “ Flood-settlement.” 
Usar-pura perhaps meats “Extended (par) Settlament "; Usar- 





goriena is less transparent, though no less Sumerian m appear- 
mnct. Usarilulu may have been situated on the Tigris below 
Baghdad or more likely on the upper Nahrwiin canal, east of the 


Proceeding southward we next come (line 23) to mat Miri, 
which stretched from Uxarilulu to Bit-Sinna. The name Man 
seems to be preserved today unchanged; the canal which watered 
the land of Mri is still called Nahr Méri, branching of from the 
Nahrwain and flowing southeast parallel to the Tigris, at an average 
distance of about twenty miles from if. The name is naturally 
identical with that of Miri on the Euphrates near Deir ca-Zor 
(ees above), and is. written ideographically in the same way: 
MA-URU, though the writing MA-URU also occurs. There are 
two passages which certainly refer to the southesstern Mari, and 
it may be that others hitherto eonnected with the Euphritaean 
city of the name really belong to the Mari east of the Tigris, The 
first passage is the date-formula of the thirty-fifth year of Ham- 
murabi, in which the king claims to have destroyed the welle of 
Miri aod Malgim. On the basis of this collocation King und 
others formerly placed Malgiim below Mari, on the Middle 
Euphrates," a localization of Maigéim which has been Teintroduced 
by Landaberger." Though alsolutely impossible, as we shall see, 
this view is strictly logical; M Malgim belong clearly to- 
gether—but the East-Tigris Jiri is referred to, The second pas- 
sage is in the new texts of Sargon I published by Legrain (Mus. 
Journal., 1923, 208 #f.), in columns $.4 and 9, where the victory 








p ai. 
" Ci. King, History of Babylon, p. 164, n 3. 
“Op. cit. p. SF, 
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over Uga of Miri (MA-7 RU) and of Elam is mentione 





Miri must be a atate bordermg on Elam.™ It may bo added that 


there is a third Mari in Northern Mesopotamia, the Assyrian Maré 
which is mentioned with Nimit-Istar, Apqo, ete, and has been 
dentified by Forrer and others with Tell Bi-mariyeh (better Abii- 
Mariyeh) forty-six kilometres west-northwest of Mosul, though the 
location ia not altogether satiefactory, despite the fact that Layard 
found an Assyrian settlement here. 
An attempt to identify Bit-Sinna or Bit-Sin, the southern boun- 





dary of Miri, with one of the many towns of this name mentioned 


in the insoriptions ia likely to be hazardous. Besides Bit-Sin and 
Dir-Sin we have, « g., Blt-Sin-magir, Bit-Sin-issahra, Bit-Sin- 
eriba, ete., in texts of the second millennium, while later ones offer 
Rit-Sin-eriba, Bit-Sin-ligir, ete. We may tentatively eupgest a 





location on the Tigris between ‘Azivfyeh and Kuweit for the 





» border of Mari, along the Tigris. 


Gong (on. southward, we find ourselves in the territory of 
islets or Malgi, which had a common boundary with Mari at. 


Bit-Sinna, and extended as far as Metkan-tabri. ‘The latter town is 
often mentioned in Early Babylonian literary and business docu- 
ments. There is no need of listing all the occurrences. The moat in- 
teresting one is in the Code of Hammurabi, which names ‘Maskan- 
Sabrim hetween Adnb and Malgiim, suggesting a lo 

of Kit el-Amiirah, in a land now occupied Oy wearin, Nok Halted 
ancient mounds, ‘This general location is supported by a letter 
cited by Ungnad (OLZ 1917, 203), which mentions Makkan- 
fabrim in close connection with Adab-Bismiyeh. Mslgim was 
therefore the district on both sides of the Tigris above Kit el- 
Amfrah, and lsy acros the road from Ir to Nippur. ‘This 
localization is aleo in nccord with the Kudurru of Meligipak (DEP 
X, col, T1, 19-20, etc.) which show: that Malgi lay near mad 
timtim, the Sea Land. 

Line 25 brings ua to Emutbal or Yamuthbal, as it is also called, 
especially in the sarly period. The land is frequently mentioned 
in our sources, especially toward tho close of the third millennium, 
when Eudur-Malbuk made it the focus of a mighty empire. Dis- 











Sines the southeastern Miri is se much nearer the other dynastit 


capitals of the early period, mich as Awan, Hamuazi, Adah, Kid, we must 
clearly also refer the dynasty headed by 4800 to it. 
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cussions of its location usually start with the passage in the texts 
of A‘urbinapal, where it is related that the mon of Kirbit had 
Assyrians for help,“ It follows either that Der was located in 
Yamutbal or that it lay just outside, and was thua directly threat- 
ened by the raid. Bit-Sarrogins is not otherwise known, but 1 
evidently received its name from Sargon of Akkad. At all events, 
Emutbal probably was situated in the foothills of the Pudt-i-Kith, 
east and southeast of Dér, and north to northeast of mat ERIM. 
The next two names of districts are unfortunately lost, but the 
boundaries given make it clear that they were situsted still farther 
east, in Elam. Probably one of them was actually Elam, perhaps 
the first, while the second may possibly have been Anan, How- 
ever this may be, one is tempted to identify Bit-Hubba ™ of line 
26 with the town of Hubbu in Elam, mentioned in an inscription 








of Idadu-Sulinak from the last centuries of the third millennium.” 


One may pethaps go still farther, and identify Bit-Hubba with tho 
Elamite frontier city of Bit-Imbi, conquered by Sennacherib, and 
forming the key to Elam, according to ASarbanapal.” For the 
phonetic change one may compare Hudhud — Idide, both of 
the same Elamite river, On the other hand one may compare the 
name T'il-Humba, i. e., “Mound of (the city) Humba,” belonging 
to a town in the region between southeustern Babylonia and Elam.” 
The town at the other end of the district from Bit-Hubba was 
called Rahubdt,"* otherwise unknown. Nor is anything known of 
the next towns mentioned, Bit-GAB-@AD, which Schroeder (index) 
thinks may be read Bif-bidmuri, and Eriyuba 

Lime 28 also names an Elamite district—Mutiabal, which #x- 


ee Ee ee 

"iY. Delitzsch, Porudica, p. 290, and Streck, Aasurbdnipal, L1, 90, n. 5. 

Wenner, Konige vow Aagsyrien, p. 44, 0. 2 quotes o late met | 
commentary as explaining Heutbalu by Dér. This need nol, bowever, 
mean that Dér was the capital of Emuthal, as auggested by Weidner, but 
only that Der and Emuthal were so closely associated that the formar was 
considered practically equivalent to the latter, more archaic term. 

* Schrooder’s index to KAV/ gives Blt-Ai-ba, but his own copy offers s 
clear [fUH instead of QI. 

"SAR! 181, no. 2, 52. 

"Cf, Deliteach, op, cit., p. 324 and the Rassam Cyl. coL IV, 120 


"“ Thid., p. 323. 
"There wes an Early Babylonian town called Xahebu near Larsa 


(Unguad, Rubylonische Briefe, no. 17, 11; 45, 9). 
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tends from Durgu to the river KUR-RA-Ki, probably the Kerkah, | 
though the Karfin is also possible. In any case, Mutiahal lay 
southeast of Yamutbal, so curiously like it in name. In Chiera’s 
jist of “Amorite™ names, lines 19, 35, both Famutbala and 
Mutiabala oceur."* Chiera thinks that Yamuthal and Mutinbal 
were both centres of Amorite influence in the East Tigris country," 
but this seems rather doubtful. Landsberger prefers to regard the 
Yamutbal as originally a tribe of “ Hast Canaanites ” (cf. above) ," 
hut does not explain how the lorda of this district, Simti-filhak 
and Kudur-Mabuk, received their purely Hlamite names. The 
district of Mutinbal is said by Kudur-Maluk himself to have op- 
Larsa before his own conquest of that city."* I do not 
beliove thet Yamutbal ond Mutiabal are any more Semitic than 
Huwawa (— Humbaba) in the same list published by Chiera.™ 
How the morphological relation between Fa-mut-bal and Mut-ga-bai 
can be explained gs Semitic hos not been made clear either by 
Chiers or by Landsberger. 
The next two lines (29-30) are obviously in a corrupt state, 
since no sense whatever can bo made out of them os they stand. | 
Both contain the sequence Wtu-adi, so both should give the land “nl 
thus bounded, in each case introduced by maf, “land of." Now, 
in line 29 we actually have two names of lands preceded by mit, 
one certainly misplaced. Since Abul-turrikki and Dimtu ure both 
Babylonian names, the latter being a well-known Early Babylonian 
town, aa we shall see, mat Sumeri clearly belongs with them. This 
leaves maf Amurri for the next line, which furnishes the limita af 
extending from the Euphrates to Meluhha—naturally mat 
Amant: not mé/ Sumeri. Our soribo inadvertently wrote mai 
Amurri a line too soon, and when he discovered his mistake added 
the correct mdf Stmeri at the end of the line. To indicate his 
error he then repented the last word of the transposed phrase, Mari, 
at the end of the next line, where it properly belonged. His pro- 
cena aera emer au oles yp bnpae Te 
danger of misundersianding; to us it is not quite eo simple. We 
should thus read lines 29-30 as follows: | 


“Ot Pub. of Babyl. Beet, Cnic, of Peon, Mus, vol XI, no. 2. 
* Thid., p. 113. 

™“ Op. eit., p. 233, 

"Ol. Thorean-Dangin, RA TX, 121; Chronologie, p. 18, n. 1. 
“Of JBOR VI, 18 f 
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29, iu A ik-i adi Dim-t[¢]—mait —mdi Su-meri on 





80. 120 bir? Heid-du ttu mihir nde Pu-rat-ti adi miyir mad 
Me-luh-ha—mét Amurri a misir(Fu) Md-r 


The boundaries of Sumer are Abul-Gurrikki and Dimtu.” The 
former is otherwise unknown, though the name is good Babylonian, 
Tho Istter is mentioned not infrequently in Early Babylonian 
letters, under the ideographic writing AN-2A-KAR-KI, a3 a town 
not far from Nippur and near Kar-Nusku,'” and was thus in 
Central Babylonia. Dimtu is accordingly the northern boundary 
of Sumer, while Abul-Surrikki ia presumably the southern. As is 
well known, Sumerian Engi or Kengi was properly the region of 
Brech, Ur and Lares, which always remained the focus of Sume- 
rian civilization, It is very interesting to find our document dis- 
tingaishing sharply between Samer and Lag’, Evidently the land 
on the other side of the ‘Tigris-Satt el-Hai was not considered part 
of Babylonia proper, which was represented by Sumer and Akkad, 
the Land of the Two Rivers. 

Linw 30 is extremely important, and peculiarly pertinent now, 
because of the controversy over the location of Magan and Melub. 
The term iiddu meana “ length,” and is here used of distance along 
one line, in one direction, whereas rébilu, “width, breadth,” i 
used in our text of distance around a district, length af its boun- 
dary, as we ehall presently see. The 5éru is here not an exact 
surveyors measure of length, but naturally the distance covered in 
an average march of two hours (biru— double-hour), that is, be- 
tween four and five miles in a straight line, depending upon the 
nature of the country traversed. For us, therefore, the double 
value of the béru, which plays a well-known role in Babylonian 
metrology and topography, is quite indifferent. A distance of 120 

hrough Amurrn then corresponds to from 500 to 600 English 
miles, presumably nearer the former than the latter. Tt must 


“Schroeder gives Gim-t[{i) in the index to AAVI, and identifies with 
Gath. Our reading fs oo obviowsly correct, once (t le polnted out, that no 
discussion is necessary. 

For tia relative vicinity to Nippur see Ungned, Bobylonian Letters 
of the Hasmurapi Period, no, T; for mention with Ear-Nusku ee Lutz, 
Selected Sumerian and Rabylonion Terta, no. 61. 

2" Of. the writer's comments In JAOF 42, 317, 2. 1. It should be noted 
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be measured from the Euphrates barrage, i «., from the barrage 
and reservoir par excellence, since there were many dama all the 
way op the Euphrates. Now, the largest barrage on the Upper 
Buphrates of which T can find any mention in ‘ancient sources is 
the great Euphrates dam from which the “ Canal of Semiramis” 
hel nt ole Me libel gti This dam is briefly described by 
Isidore of Charax: “There is the Cana! of Semiramis, and the 
Sicshceatow Su Whocdcnd inp sith ateriae) tor codak Gat: being auencwed 
it may overflow the plains, but in summer it wrecks boats.” Both 
name and description show that the burrage was then already in 
ruins. Since it is located precisely where we have placed Mari 
(see above), there can be no doubt that it goes back ultimately to 
the age of Mari’s prosperity, in the third millennium 5.c, I have, 
therefore, little doubt that this is the barrage referred to in our 
document. ‘There is much less difficulty im firing the direction In 
which the 120 béré are to bo measured; since Amurru is rouglily 
equivalent to our “ Syria,” fta length must be measured along the 
trade-roates running southward from the Euphrates. From Deir- 
es-Zor to el-Qanturah, ancient Sillt-Sellé°™" is 550 miles in a 
straight line, or about 600 miles allowing for the initial bend to 
get around the Syrian desert and the final one to follow the shore 
around from Gaza to Pelustum. If the figures reported in’ our 
text are approximately correct, there can thos be no doubt that 
Melul here represents Egypt. Unless our text is fur more corrupt 
than our studies would lead one to suppose, Meluh cannot possibly 
be localized in the basin of the Persian Gulf, as now maintained 
by many scholare. This question will be taken up below, however, 
20 We may pass on for the present —The final phrase do misir-(Jy) 
Ma-ri*!, “ whose frontier is Miri,” corresponds éxactly to the simi- 
lar phrase above in line 1: 42 wiestr-tu mdf Meluhha, “whose 
frontier is Meluh.” Ite purpose is, of course, to make clear where 
the land of Amurru proper begins. Originally (cf. the discussion 
above) it appears that Amurro and Mari were identical terms; 
when Amurrno developed the special connotation “ northwest, west,” 
it was also specialized to designate the geographical section of the 
West beyond Mari. Tn our text Amurru is Palestine and Syria, 
just as in the Late Assyrian inscriptions, whose terminology ia 
strongly archaizing, es is well known. 


™ CL JEA X, Of 














npositior which we have supposed (et. above on lines +5) to 
under comment: our 
Mactistice t nck altagetner entictastory, bat fox this the cuneiform 
copyists are probably to blame. The next line is unintelligible, 
and ean only be explained on the assumption that the original 
tablet was.so damaged here at the bottom that it was illegible. 

With the next lines the style of the tablet changes ruther abruptly, 
and the countries now listed, with their extent, only correspond 
accidentaliv to the lands hitherto named. It would seem that lines 
33-40, at least, were taken from another geographical commentary 
to the Sargon literature, but this hypothesis cannot be verified, in 
ue prevent state of our knowledge. The names show an apparent 
endency to modernize, which may point to a later origin of this 














The meaning of rébitw in this section cannot be “ width,” since 
there ia no object in fixing the breadth of a country unless the 
Ne 98 $00, EEE Nor can it mean “extent” m the senge of 

angth,” since the land of Akkad, which is assigned 160 béré, 
would then be at least 700 miles long, whereas even if all Babylonia 
from Sippar to Eridu is ineluded under the head of Akkad, the 
length of the country is actually only just over 200, It ia clear 
that rébi/u here hes not usurped the meaning of diddu, which is 
expressly used in this sense a few lines above. The ancients were 
acoustomed to measure large tracts of land roughly by determining 
the distance around The term rélifu, etymologically mean- 
‘ing “extent, scope in all directions,” meane when applied to land 

“extent, size,” precisely like Hebrew rdhah and roidh. In our 

text, then, the r#bilw ia indicated by the distance around the border 
eb sivas eenad eh The Jength of « given district would then 
be ronghly one-fourth the total distance given. In this case Akkad 
ja assigned a réditu of 700-900 miles, or approximately one-fourth 
aa much a length, the result agreeing closely with the actual length 
ee ensionis: proper: See het hee ge 
ty Sal pucaiea, Dhadak (Aly say ‘aabatally te baaed on’ prindtive 
surveys intended to fix the relative amount of tribute to be paid 
by different subject states. 

The first land thus appraised is Marhadi or Parade, often men- 
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tioned in early cuneiform sources. In the vocabularies Parnie 
appears a the equivalent of the idec 








Barahsi or Barahsi, it ia evident that Marhaii is only an older 
Sumerian form of the same name, or possibly a dialectic variant, 


Formerly Marhadi was identified by come scholars with Mar‘ad in. 


Northern Syria, but, plausible as it is from the purely phonetic 
point of view, this i 





great battle in which he defeated Abalgamas’ king of Barahsi and 
Sidgau, his Jokanakku, between Awan and Sura"? Tt does not, 
of course, follow that the lend of Barahsi lay between these two 
Elamite towns, as sometimes stated." Sinoe Erimud states after- 
wards that he “tore out the foundations of Barahsi from among 
the peoples of Elam, and « - - conquered Elam,” it would seem: 
that Abolgamas of Barshsi was the head of an Elamite coalition 
which designed to throw off the Babylonian yoke imposed by 
Sargon. The battle wae fought west of Susa, in any case, though 








the location of Awan ond ite relation to Awek, if any, are at 


present apparently insoluble problems. There is a very reapectable 
amount of material already available for Awan and Awak, but it 


is very elusive, Awak eeems to have been situated in the + 

of Karallu, iteelf perhaps located in af ERIM north of Laie 
between the Satt--l-Hai and the presant bed of the Tigris, as chown 
above. A location on the upper course of the Satt et-Tib would 
suit the varions references very well, if Awak and Awan ure 
identical. If they are not, we shall have to give the problem up 
for the time. Morhnadi we may tentatively locate in the mountains 
north of Elam proper, in the region known in Assyrian times aa 
Ellipi (southeastern Loristan). In early times the extension of 
Elam northwards was greater, and the mountains of Marhaii were 
counted to Elam. In favor of this location may be cited the fact 
that a highly-prized breed of dog waa called after Parade? which 
reminds one of the Median dog of classic! antiquity. The forty 
bér? extension assigned it in our text indicates « breadth of only 
some forty or fifty miles, if correct. 

 Poebel, HT 197-8, 202 7 
*% So for example, by Langdon, (U7 1, 408 below. 

™ Delitesch, Sem. (loss. p. 141, a. ¥, mar-ga-ti, 





zraphic MAR-HA-SI, bat 
since the Semitic texts from the Akkad Dynasty call the district 


ition has proved to be entirely wrong. 
The inscriptions of Erimus, Sargon’s son and successor, place the 
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Marhali-Parade is followed by Tokri§, which io otherwise only 
mentioned by Samél-Adad I, king of Assyria in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century 2. c.,° by whom it was subdued, or at least 
raided. In later centuries it disappears completely from our view. 
Streck has perhaps identified it correctly, at least in name, with 
the Sikrié which Sargon added to the province of Harhar, the late 
tome for part of Gutium (see above). Tukrii would then be 
the district north of Marhadi, if we are correct in identifying the 
Igtter with Ellipi, south of Harhar. We cannot well place Marhasi 
of the latter to Assyria, eo a location of the latter in the later 
Harhar or the immoediste neighborhood seems very plausible. 
Tukria is given an extension of sixty bérd, or an average breadth 
of about sixty to seventy-five miles, which is plausible enough, 

The third land in this list is Elam, which is credited with an 
extension of ninety béré, or an avernge breadth of roughly a hun- 
dred miles, just half that assigned in the next line to Akkad, an 
allowance which sounds quite reasonable. 

Line 87 brings ue to the much-debated Innd of Subartu, which 
is seid to have an extension of 120 béré, or about 150 miles at 
most. Since Landsherger has convincingly located it in the region 
east of Assyrian and north of Babylonia,“ we may identify it here 
roughly with the country bounded by the Tigris, Upper Zab, Zagros 
and Diyaleh, a region oceupied since the earliest times that we can 
trace by a “ Subaraean” or Hurrian population. Whether or not 
the thin strip west of the Tigris held by the Assyrian was also 
Seem ihe Oven 1s CEDAE TE 36 THe Certain; SUE Tory ikely- 


1 (Y. JSOR VIII, 33, 8. 

ZA MX, 460 (cf. also Olmstesd, AJSL XXXVI, 125, m. 1). Strock's 
parallel S:itraki = Tikrakki; (24 XV, 331) bo probably erroneous, since 4] 
and 77 resemble each other so closely that @ mere copyist's error is likely. 
Sirge = Tirge seems to be o belter parallel, thangh perhaps too remote 
geographically. 

“* Op. oif., pp. 228 ff; cf. also above, on line 4 of cur text. The passage 
now under discussion clearly reatricnta Subartu to the country weat of the 
Zagros proper, since severe! lands in the letter region are ecparately Hosted. 
This variation is another indiration that our document ia composite In 
origin. 

“Gadd (Fall of Nineveh, pp. 191) is, scoordingly, mistaken in re 
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Line 38 is very puzzling st first glance, but the diffienlty may be 
plausibly, though perhaps not conclusively removed. Sch . 
AS-si, for which he suggests Ru®-si, is highly improbable, pel 
otherwise quite unknown. I would propose that the Assyrian scribe 
be credited with « very simple and natural error, that of mistaking 
two. horizontal wedges arranged in a line (7A) for a single one 
(AS); we should then read Halsi, the name of a well-known land 
in the north. In the Assyrian period, as Forrer has pointed out 
(pp. 112 #.) Halsu was the name of a district between Nineveh 
and Calah, with s capital of the same name, which he has plausibly 
identified with the extensive mounds of Selimiyeh, north of 
Nimrid, on the jeft bank of the Tigris. Forrer has also made it 
probable that Halsu and Barhalsu or Barhalzu, which at all events 
lay in the same region, are the same. Since no other place of this 
name, meaning “ Fortress,” is known for northern Mesopotamia, 
the identification ia Very plausible. Its one boundary, Labnanu, I 

dentify provisionally with Mount Niblini of the Bogha 
dixte, which they place in Mitost, seit of fh Buphriten Weidner 
and Garstang identify it with the Nimrfid Dagh, which overlooks 
Lake Van from the west,*** but in this case we should expect men- 
tion, of Lake Van itself, It is more likely that Mount Niblani 
corresponds to the classical Mons. Niphates, the Armenian Taurus 
which divided the valley of the Arsanias (Murad-su) from that of 
the Upper Tigria. The names Niblant and Leblint— Lebanon 
seem to be confused in the Hittite texts because of the similarity 
of names, It is, in fact, quite likely that the names were originally 
identical, and have: become. distinct only through the operation of 
dissimilation (Zadndnu and *Nabidnu both for Lablénu), in which 
ease the name Lebanon is not Semitic, after all. This would pro- 
vide 4 good northwestern boundary for a Haleu which occupied the 
tegion between the Tigris and Upper Zab. For the eastern boun- 
dary we are left to conjecture, but here also a plausible one is 
available. The next line gives us the extent of Lullubi, but after 
Tallnbi the land of Turnkki is given, quite superiluously, it would 


Lee TT 
in the texte of Nabopolasear anil Nabonidus exclusively to the war with 
the Plarrfinian siule of Afor-uballij 0. As hitherto believed by most 
scholars, Subortu ia simply an archale term for “ Assyria"; ASur-ahalllt 
was #till king of Assyria, of course. 

™* Bee Weidner, Hoghackii-Siudion, Heit 6, p. T7; Mayer and Garstang, 
Index of Hittite Names, I, 37. 
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seem, since otherwise only one lund is mentioned in this list at a 


time. The solution is presumably that Turukki has been acci- 
dentally shifted from the line above, where it should appear after 
adi the transposition may have been made by a scribe who found 
that he lacked room in line 38 for T'vrukki, which he imserted 
therefore at the end of the next line, just as we do in a similar 
case. The Turukki or Tornqgi are mentioned in the date formula 
of the thirty-ceventh year of Hammurabi along with the Kakmi 

(Turuggum Kakmum) as having invaded Babylonia from the 
direction of Subartu.* In the time of Sargon II of Assyria, the 
Eakmi are said to be at enmity with their neighbors the Mann's, 
south of Lake Urumiyeh. We may, therefore, place the Turukki 
and Kakmi both in the northwestern Zagros, which represented the 
eastern boundary of Halsu. 'The Intter was then the name of the 
northern part of Assyria proper in an earlier oge, probably in the 
third millennium, as we shall eee. The cupital of the aame name 
nmy have then held the position ‘which later fell to Calah. The 
extension of Haleu is given as 120 béré, a figure which would auit 
the boundaries suggested very well. 

Tica 30 drives un to Taltubt in the Oontral Zagros, which needs 
no further discussion. The ninety béré allowed it, if correct, point 
to an area approximating that of the three Assyrian provinces of 
 Zamma-Lalinme, Halman and Parsua, on extent which is very 
reasonable, since the kingdom of Lullubi must have been very 
reanectable, and such a monarch as Annubanini certainly ruled over 
at least this much territory. Wwe have previously located Tukrié 
north of Eliipi in the region of Harhar; we may now provisionally 
inelude Namar (Namri)-Bit-Hamban in its borders as well, since 
Namar can hardly have been included in Lullubi. The fact that 
Toukrié was invaded by Sam@i-Adad I of Assyria. (see above) agrees 
well with such a westward extension. We thus have a continuous 
series from north to south: Halsu, (Turukk), Lullubi, Tukrif, 
‘Marhadi, and Elam. Lalinbi and Elam are the only names which 
appear also in the first list in our tablet. 

To conclude this series we have Anzan with an extent of ninety 
fir?. We have above identified Anzan with the region east of 
Elam, but it probably only later extended so far ss to include the 
district of Persepolis and Pasargadse, where the Persian state arose, 











11 See Langdon, Weld-Biundell (Collection, vol. II, p. 34; FT 
op. of, p. Sal. 
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With line 41 the author of our commentary loses solid ground 
ander his feet, and is forced to content himself with vague gen- 
eralities. The lands mentioned are none the less interesting, how- 
ever, Beyond the Upper Sea are located the two countrie: of 
A-ne-ku and Kep-ta-ro. The Upper Sea unquestionably refers 
primarily to the Mediterranean, especially the Gulf of Issus, which 
is 90 close to the Tipper Buphrates, socurding to the coures ob wate 
the Assyrians saw a place as “upper” or “lower.” It is quite 
likely that the Binck Sea aleo played a role in the conception of 
the Upper Sea, nor should the Aegenn be forgotten, since both seas 
were ceriainly known to the Mesopotamian merchants who traded 
in Asin Minor during the third millennium. Since exact geo- 
graphy never counted for much in ideas respecting distant lands, 
the Upper Sea was probably a kind of encircling ocean, the pendant 
to the Lower Sea, i. o., the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean. 

The second of the two lands mentioned as being situated beyond 
the Upper Sea—Kaptara—has been independently identified by 
several scholars with the biblical Kaptér, « combination which ia 
so obviously unavoidable that no one seems to have cast any doubt | 
upon it. A few years ago one might have identified Kaptara with 
Crote and not have encountered any opposition. Now the situation. 
ia more complex, since Kaptir (Caphtor) has been located recently 
in Cilicia, Lycia, and, in fact, everywhere but in Crete, though the 
undercurrent in favor of Crete is still strong.“" To the writer, 
the statement of the cuneiform text seems to be decisive; no dis- 
trict in Asia Minor can be ssid to lie beyond the Upper Sea. An 
identification with Cypras, such as was formerly made becanse of 
the remote similarity in the names, is not excluded, but is made 
very improbable by other facts. Kaptara —= (rete is rendered even 
more plausible if the writer’s identification of Anaka with Greece 
is correct. At all events the civilization of the Minoan Age in 
Crete was so high that the Babylonian merchants of the third mil- 
Sees sess Dave Domes seepiniated, 1H and the more daring 

ome probably visited it. 

A-na-KO™ was first explained by Forrer (see above) aa “Land 
of Tin® (or “Land of Lead”; both lead and tin were called 
plumbum in Latin and were generally considered to be varieties 
ition Hall, Anatolien Studies presented to Sir Williom Rameny, p. . 





of one metal by the ancients) The writer's suggested reading 

AL rong,"* thy sh it must be confessed that 
enath ia & very unusual writing of the word aniku, “lead.” 
Forrer’s view that the “Land of Tin” is Southern Spain seems 
highly precarious, however, despite the location of the Babylonian 
Elysium there by Jensen and Haupt. As already noted above, we 
would identify it tentatively with Greece, for the following reasons. 
To the third millennium lead was the principal medium of exchange 
in the extended Accadian commerce of Asia Minor and Northern 
Mesopotamia, as we know from the Cappadocian Tablets and other 
early sources. ‘There are sources of lead in Asia Minor, but the 
principal source continues to be Greece, which still derives a greater 
revenue from her lead mines than from any other metal product. 
The famous lead mines of Laurium go back, moreover, to the most 
ancient times.""* 

Ty the next line we turn from the Mediterranean to the Ery- 
thraean, where trouble begins, Two lands are mentioned as lying 
bevond the Lower Sea: Tilmun and Magan. The identification of 
the Babylonian Tilmun with the largest island of the Babrem 
group, formerly culled Uwal, but now Samak or simply Bahrein, 
has often been doubted, but seems quite certain. The arguments 
_ have been recapitulated elsewhere; all evidence, literary, archwolo- 
gical and onomastic, converges irresistibly toward the identifica- 
tion." Cuneiform sources place Tilmun in the midst of the Lower 
Sea, thirty double-hours from the Babylonian coast. The archaeo- 

discoveries of Durand,"* followed by Theodore Bent “* and. 
Jouguuin,'** huye made it cortain that Babrein was the seat of an 
Early Babylonian culture where Enzag-Inzag, known from cunei- 
form sources as the chief god of Tilmun, was worshipped, and was, 
moreover, a Babylonian holy land, where countless thousands of 
honored dead were buried under the extraordinary pepulchral 








9 Soe JPOE T, 19! f. 
_ /* Meisaner, Habylonien und Assyprien, vol. I, p. 347, quotes TTR G1, 
_ Efa-d aa deriving lead from the (mine: of) [H]ar}a and Matgungunne. 
"Were these mysterious motintains in Asin Minor or Greece! At all events 

"Cf, AJSL XXXV, 182.5, 

“J RAR, 18d, 

1f Southern Arabia, pp. 20-0. 

8 DEP VIE, 140 ff. 
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tumuli which cover a large part of the area of the island. The 
Babylonian character of the objects found by Bent in the tumuli, 
and regarded by him as Phoenician, is now accepted. Nor is it 
strange that the Early Babylonians should have transported their 
corpses to be buried on the sacred soil of Tilmun, which was, ac- 
cording to one of the most popular theories, the original home of 
human culture and situated in the vicinity of Elysium. The 
onomastic argument is very strong. In addition to the often-ctted 
Greek Tylos: T'liwun and Meissner’s more recent discovery of the 
Syriac epelling Tlwn I may cite the name of the old capital of 
Uwail — Tilmtun, which Yaqfit, on the onthority of Nasr, gives as 
Trm.* Tt is well known that the Persians pronounced 7 a@ rf, 
turning Babilu into Babiru, Pali Baveru, Bulli into Luri-san, etc., 
éte. In the eame wey the Persians may have pronounced *Tilm 
(disregarding the un, which could be easily misinterpreted 3 a 
case-ending, and recalling that Babylonian m doe not always 
appear as w in the later development of place-names and loan- 
words) aa T'rm, | 
The localization of Magan is incomparably more difficult. This 
is not the place to discuss the whole intricate and perplexing ques 
Shen age mcs NE 90 8 SO ee 
nts. ‘The writer believes still that Magan was employed in 
Karly Babylonian texta to designate Egypt and the surrounding 
country, especially the Eastern Desert and Sinai, while Meluh in a 
vaguer term applied to tha Red Sea coast south of Magan, espe- 
cially to the African side and its hinterland, referred to in Egyptian 
sources as Pernf and in the Bible as Ophir.“* There has been much 
discussion of these identifications, mostly in opposition, though 
there have not been lacking supporters, some of great significance. 
On the whole, the most popular theory just now is that of Kmoské, 
Tangdon and Landsherger, locating Magan and Meluh in the 
cara eae ies Wuoeraemeaney teres Gulf, especially 
‘Oman. Landsberger’s statement of this theory is by far the 
most attractive, bed en Thee sob aerlained away dh:mcat kaa 


er Wiatenfold, Aehreian wad Jemoama (ASA. d. Kom. Sea. d. Wis. ou 
Gadttingen, 18T4), pL. F 

= Cf JBA VI, 89-4f.; VII, 80 f.; JAOS 42, 317 8.; AST XXXIK. 207, 
31; JPos Ti, 1134. | 

‘8 Kmoeko, ZA XXXI, 61%; Langdon, JEA VIE, 143 f.; Landabengor, 
op. cit., p. 217, m2 
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ficulties in the way of this localization. The slabaster vases fram 
Sir booly-of Magan resin to: vex the arobasclogist; whilé Talla 
discovery that the Early Babylonians imported quantities of Egyp- 
tinn stone and gems, etc.,'™* is at least suggestive. ———_ 
merchants as the Early Babylonians must have 

had connections with Egypt: if Magan and Meluha never refer to 
Egypt, what was the cuneiform designation of the latter? As for 
the assumed sea-traffic with Egypt by sea, which has been ridiculed 
so much of late," what shall we say of the Bedawin who go to sea 
in wretched “ dhows ” and traverse the Indian Ocean from Bombay 
to Zanzibar? The Arab chips in which Basrah, ‘Omin and Zan- 
‘were not much better than the Babylonian barks, and the Malay 
barka in which the Malagasy people migrated over the whole extent 
of the Indian Ocean to settle in Madagascar, some thousands of 
years ago, were doubtless much woree, The Babylonians were cer- 
tainly even better seamen than the Egyptians, whose naval enter- 
price in the third millennium 8. ¢. we are only just learning to 
appreciate. Navigation in Babylonian rivers was by no means #o 
safe ws it was on the Nile; endden storms and disastrous river- 
floods were everyday occurrences. The Babylonians who planned 
Zinsoddu’s ark cannot be spoken of as unpractised sailors or un- 
trained naval architects. It is very strange to say categorically 
that the trade winds were unknown until discovered by the Romane; 
the trade winds are unvarying natural phenomena with which every 
denizen of the Erythraean basin would be ms familiar as with the 
seasons and the revolutions of the moon. The Romans indeed dis- 
covered them to the Mediterranean world, but they were naturally 
known to the Orientals long before.—According to (indes, Cyl. A, 
col 22, 24-ff., compared with Statue B, col. 7, 10 ff. ete., it required 
a year to bring stone from Wagan. a fink which & hatdly favorable 
to the localization of the latter near the mouth of the Persian Gulf 
Az pointed out above, our text seems to identify Meluh with 
a feature which led me formerly to place its redaction 


Egypt, 
during the Sargonid age in Assyria, when Egypt and Ethiopian were 


10 Hall JRA OX, 190; Cambridge Ancient History, vel. 1, p. 553, 

ot Go, for example, Price, JAO8 4, 407.; Scholl, Karly Communications 
beferven China and the Mediterranean, Philadelphia, 1921 (brochure), pp. 
T-2. 
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tha, TicsTopfaiv ooosgueet T dust elle dunt that ta vised onl 
have been compiled at euch a a lute date, so the original difficulty 
ariees nyain. Possibly it may turn out that Meluh i tho early 
term for Africa, including originally both Egypt and the region of 
gold and spices to the south, while Magan is Southern Ambia, 
Ma‘in, a maintained by Hommel, ‘There can be no doubt that 
this theory agrees remarkably well with the indications of the 
document before us, but the other difficulties which it raises ore 50 
serious that I do not yet see my way clear to surrendering my 
former view, which still seems to fit all the facts best. tt may wal 
be that the Babylonians themselves were hazy in their nomencla- 
ture, anil confused the terms. Nor should we overlook the possi- 
bility, stressed by Landsberger and Langdon, that the terms Magan 
and MelwA received widely divergent interpretations at different 
periods. 

After line 42 we apparently have a stop, line 43 beginning 4 new 
section. ‘The text now introduces, perhaps from another source, & 
list of vountries subdued by Sargon before the third year of his 
reign, if our interpretation is correct. The list begms with Anzan, 
probably Western Persis, as maintained above, and goes on to men- 
tion [ ]ri, certainly not Mari, as first thought, AMAR-[ | and 
AMAR-SA-TAK-KI. These names are wholly unknown, though 
we. may tentatively refer them to the east or southeast, beyond 
Anzan. The alight similarity between AMAR-SA-TAK and the 
Imrsk of the Tuthmosis TT list, no, 156, the name of a place in 
Syria or Northwestern Mecopotamia, is doubtless fortuitous, The 
equence tu—edi is not helpfol at all here, or in the following 
lines, and may even be erroneously inserted in a list of countries 
supposed to have paid tribute to Sargon, or otherwise acknowledged 
his eupremacy. In the next line, however, thie sequence enables 
nus to make o correction; the adi later in the line shows that there 
must have been an tify at the beginning. Now, while the sign 
which now begins the line, AB, looks very different in its Assyrian 
form from TA— itu, the Early Babylonian forms of GAB and 
TA are almost identical, six wedges at the left of each having the 
ae PROTOS SNS Se ee vernal wales my Ue: Senne 

orresponding to two oblique wedges in the vertical position 
at the Fight of GAB. We must, therefore, read tu DA-RI-ET 
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ee nS ae thet tho at has droped out, not that GAB 
> api KUL. as Schroeder seems to think. Should Hallahi 
be correct, however, it could not be the Hallab of Babylonia, but 
might possibly be the Syrian Halab, Aleppo, the name of which 
probubly is originally identical, What Lullabi and Magan are 
doing in the same line ie hard to imagine, und one has reason for 
believing that the text is in disorder, 

The Inst line of our document. is obviously not the end; our text 
remains, therefore a fragment, The first name is unfortunately 
amaged, but enough remains of the first sign to make [B]a-za 
‘the most plausible reading. There was « well-known Babylonian 
city called Baz, situated on or neur the Tigris, but this cannot pos 
aibly be meant. ‘There was also a land of Basu, formerly identified 
with the biblical Biz and localized in Arabia. Sidney Smith has 
Teeently shown that this Bazu, mentioned by Adad-nirari I! and 
Exarhaddon, waa ¢ituated not in Arabia, but in Media, and proba- 
bly designates the region of Ardistan in west-central Persia, south 
of Teheran.* The next nome is gone entirely. After it comes 
the enigmatic U-du-ni-+, which corresponds to the Ri-du-ni-[i] of 
line 1, There might be reasonable doubt regarding this equiva- 
lence if it were not for the obvious identity of the following phrases. 
‘Line 1 offers a ZAG-du mit Me-luh-h| a) ; line 47 has mi-sir-tu Me. 
ZAG, ot course, ig to be read ytrru, while the variation of mdf 
: Ti ined by the fact that all the names in the first 
‘section are: introduced’ by. mdi, but in the last section are followed 
by KI. The abhreviation of Me-luh-ha*! to Me is evidently due 
to lack of space. Schroeder took Migir to be a proper name, 
© Beypt,” but this is ont of the question. If U-du-ncé ia the cor- 
rect reading, it must remain inexplicable; if Rudu-ni- i right 
oue thinks at once of Hinw;™ the Egyptian name of Palestine, 
‘but the equivalence of f and @ remaina peculiar, thongh not im- 
possible, since we really know nothing of the pronunciation of f in 
the third millennium. But until the reading Bi-du-ni-i is proved, 














im Pabylonion Historioul Tawte, pp. 17 f In kilo review of Olmstend's 
“History of Assyria Smith hail not yet reached this view fully, eo his 
remarka there (JHA X, T2 i.) mony he conaldersd na wuprrnedet, 

On Rive cf. now especially Alt, “Fin Reich von Ledda,” Seit. db 
Dewtech. Pal: Fer. XLVII (1924), pp lem. 
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this ‘suggestion must remain a mere possibility, not to be seriously 
considered. 


We have now finished our geographical commentary on the text, 
whose vast importance must be evident to all. We are now ready 
to consider its dute and significance. ‘The many errors and trans 
positions prove that it has been copied often and carelessly; the 

ofusion between the Old Babylonian cursive forms of GAB and 
TA (line 46) shows that the prototype of the lost section wns 

written in the period of the First Dynasty of Babylon. Con- 
sideration of the names leads to the same conclusion. Of 65 
different adequately preserved names of lands and cities, 21 are 
unknown, 22 are mentioned in the cuneiform sources before 2500 
g. C., 15 occur first in sources of the age 2500-1800 =. c., 4 do not 
appear until 1800-1000 B..c., and-3 are first mentioned after 1000 
n.¢. Not a single name bears a form known to be late, while 
some of the unknown places bear names like (Bit)-Sarrugina which 
are obviously early. In fact the only name which seriously grouses 
suspicion is Bmutbal, but, as pointed out above, Landsberger’s 
theory that Bmutbal is the name of an “ East-Canaanite ” tribe 
which settled in Weatern Elam is very improbable. As observed 
above, the geographical terminology employed in lines 337. 1s _ 
distinctly lex archuie in appearance than that used in lines 1-30. 
Probably we shall not be far wreng in the following view of the 
origin of our text. The inscriptions of Sargon and Narim-Sin 
were copied and recopied during the third millennium, as known 
from the collections of the Nippur libraries, from the archives of 
Boghazkiii, and the library of Adurbinapal. In the process gioases 
and errors naturally crept in. Meanwhile, the Sargon cycle of 
romances developed and enjoyed « wide popularity, which led to 
the *riting down of such epics as der famhari, where popular 
legend was embellished with learned citations from the corpus of 
Sargon texts. Finally there arose elaborate commentaries on this 
literature, ona of which we have before us. I would refer it to the 
sume circles of erudite productivity as those which are familiar to 

us from the Nippur discoveries, and date its first compilation 
saghly’ tn tha Toit: Dyakaty, between 2300 and 2100 acconding to 
Fotheringtam’s chronology. 

In the following translation we have tried to restore the original 
order of the text, in #0 far as such reconstruction has seemed to be 
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defense of the reconstruction will be found in the detailed com- 
mentary above. Where a rearrangement is apparently an improve- 
ment, but does not seam te be demanded by the context, it has mot 
een introduced into the translation. The latter is, therefore, as 
conservative as possible without being hopelessly illogical. It does 


not, 


however, agree exactly with the transcription given at the 


beginning of the paper, a fac which explains why it has appeared 
desirable to separate truneliteration and translation. 


sf ] and the land of Riduni, which borders on 


10. [From 


15. 


20, 


35. 


i the land] of the Cedar [Mountain,] the land of 


[From - - --- ] to Anzan, the land of Subartu. 


UL HPS a ae ee 2 ade a 
oa bringing] tribute, bearing gifts to Sargon; 


(‘To Sargon, king] of the world, bring feontri] butions, bring 
them | 


{From - -- - | om the bank of the river Huphrates [to] 


Zubru, the land of Mari. 

[From Zubra to] Yabuié, the land of Rapiqu. 

[From - - - - ] to Matkan-tarri, the land of Aur. 
(The road of the) river Tigris and river Huphrates. 

: «+= Jha to Lubdn, the land of Arrapha. 
The road of the Upper and Lower Zab Hivers. 

From Urana to Sinu(?), the land of Lallnbt. 
From Sinu(?) to [ ] the land of Arman 
From [ ]izeat to Abul-Adad, the land of Gutium. 
From Abul-Adad to Hullab, the land of Akkad. 
From Halleb to [ |miluni, the iand of Lagaé, 
From Surba to Thrat, the Iand of Niqqu. 
From Ibrat to [ ]pa(hat)tum, the land of Dér. 
From [ - - - [b to the Sea, the men of [ - - ]umta. 

From Pa( ) to Mangisu, the land of ERIM. 
From Hitst to Sippar, the land of Akkad. 
From Tirgan of Gutium to Uzarilulu, the land of Edamarus. 
From Ussrilulu to Bit-Sin, the land of Mart. 
From Bit-Sin to Matkan-tabri, the land of Malgi. 
From Bit-Sarrukin to Ma[ - - | the land of Emuthal. 
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From Bit-lmbba to Rahabit, the land of [ J. 
From Bit-GAB-GAL to Eriyaba, the land of [ =]. 
From Durgu to the river RUR-RA, the land of Mutiabal, 
From Abul-urrikki to Dimtu, the land of Sumer, 


80. 120 double-hours from the Euphrates barrage to the border of 
the land of Meluhha, the land of Amurru, which borders 
on Miiri,— 

Which Sargon, king of the world, when the land [as far aa(?)] 
the horizon(?)*** of heaven with subbulu‘** he over- 
whelmed, 


40 douhle hours—extent of the Iand of Parsi. 
60 double hours—extent of the land of Tukrié, 
36. 90 doable hours—extent of the land of Elam. 
180 double hours—extent of the land of Akkad. 
120 double hours—extent of the land of Subartuz 
120 double hours—extent of the land of Halgu from Labnanu 
to Turukki. 
90 double hours—extent of the land of Lullubi. 
46, 90 double honrs—extent of the land of Anzan. 
The Land of Lead, Kaptara, londs beyond the Upper Sea. 
Tilmun, Maganna, lands beyond the Lower Sea. 
Anil the landa from suoriee to auneet, 
Which Sargon, king of the world, conquered up to his third 
(year?). 
45. From Anzanto[ jri, AMAR[ - -}, AMAR-SA-TAK 
From | - - }inb to [ -- - ), Lal()juhi, - - - 
Bara(?), [ - - -- - | and the land of Ddoni(?) which 
borders on Meluhha. 


After the foregoing paper had been nearly completed, the writer 
enw Suyce’s ehort article on “The Atlas of the Empire of Sargon 





The expression idip famé in obscure; on thinks of sihip mati, 
parallel with sephar ei4ti, “ totality of the land” “Horizon” is o rather 

“" The ohecure word fubbulu looks like the causative infinitive of nebdlu, 

“destroy,” but this would oot Agnes a very eatisiuctory meaning. The 
whole passage is evidently corrupt, and the following line would appear to 
have bees quite legible when copied by the euneiform seribe. 
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of Akkad,” in Ancient Egypt, 1924. Sayce offers only a transla- 

tion with a brief commentary, to which Petrie haz added a map 

and some additional remarks. We have not been able to accept 

a. single suggestion of these scholars. The extent of the divergence 

may be characterized sufficiently by reproducing Sayce’s rendering 

of lines 29-32 ; 

29. From the gate of Tulbis to the Plain (Padan-Aram) is the 
land of the Amorite, whose frontiers are Bit-Sin (Harran) 
and Sumer. 

$0. 120 déri is the length of the road from the storage-lake of the 
Euphrates to the frontier of Melukhkha and Bit-Sin 

(Harran). 

ch Sargon king of the world, when he explored (iglip) 

the land where the sky is low, a place of terror, measured 

as its high (literally broad) way. 








{During the thme whieh has elapsed between the writing of the paper 
and the reading of the proofs (May, 1925), same new material hea come 
to hand Note especially Moisener’s brief discussion of our text in Baby- 
lonien wad Assyricn, vol. Tl, p. 377. He renders adi [i-u im line 
“dreimal.” Frankfort’s brilliant proof of Babylonian sea-traflie with the 
Red Sen const of Egypt in the end of the predynastie period (Studies 
in Barly Pottery of the Neor Fast J, London, 1924, pp. 138-142) fur- 
nishes welcome corroboration of my views on the aubject of Magan ant! 
Meluj, I hope shortly to retuter the Hsts on behalf of them—W. F. AL] 





Twe FAcT THAT Mini taught the doctrine of met yehosis, in 
sne form or another, is clear from the old non-Manichaean writings 
that relate to his religion and from the actual Manichnean docu- 
ments discovered in recent years. Mini's own animistic conception: 
of the particles of light a= diffused through all sentient nature in 
his dualistic scheme of the universe, and as requiring to be restored 
to their original celestial abode, would of itself fayor the suppo- 
sition of some such progressive process and purgation by which 
this liberation was gradually to be accomplished. 

We are well nequainted in Mini's eschatological system with the 
final stages of the revolving course which, by way of the Column of 
Praise (Milky Way) and the circle of the Zodiac, brought the light 
were ultimately delivered into the domain of the Supreme Light. 
Evidence enough is at hand concerning all this, including the role 
played by the Elect in releasing porticles of light contained im the 
food which they ate? The implication throughout is that of an 
evolving and involved process, But the preliminary stages, as 
affecting the eoul, need to be re-cramined in view of the new 
material now available.* 

Mani’a long sojourn in the East through exile would have pre- 
disposed his mind to some form of the metempsychosis idea im case 
he did not have » notion of it before. The Indian tincture in his 
belief, like Gnosticiam, led him to look upon the body ass place of 
imprisonment for the spirit; nevertheless the body might serve also 
gs a medium through which, in passing, the temporarily incar- 
cerated light could eventually find its way to freedom. Now, while 
it seems clear that Mant!’s conception of the subject allowed for an 












® The references to this latter point are familiar, and there is no occasion 
to speak abvut the disagreeable allusion made by St. Augustine, De Hoe- 
resibus, ch. 46, ed. Migne, Pulr. Let. vol, 48 (8), col. 34. 
*A chapter in my fortheoming book on Manichaeiam is devoted to 
Eschatology: the Fate of the Soul and the End of the World. 
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mmediate release and restoration of the light in the case of the 
soul that was wholly pure, there was involved in the case of imper- 
fect or of corrupt souls’ transformation or transmutation of the 
light elements by passing again through matter. The word 
*Transfusion’ is the term employed by the Greek in rendering 
this particular idea of his." In any event it appears certain that 
the mass of hia followers accepted this belief in the ordinary sense 
of the transmigration of souls, if we can adopt for convenience 
such os subtle distinction between the terms metempsychosis and 

nemigration, Whatever else may be involved in the question, we 
mut always keep in mind thet Min denied any final resurrection 
of the body 2 a corporeal entity. 

As already intimated, the Manichaean doctrina of the coal, and 
of its lot hereafter, recognized « Da mee ete Fa, three 
predominance of their characteristi ates bialyepivibal payaldeally 
homan, or basely material, thus answering to the threefold division 
familiar in Indian philosophy and Gnostic thought. 

A comprehensive study of the subject will show that the Elect 
were destined at once to enjoy bliss eternal. The Hearera, or lay 
auditors, were entitled to attain to beatitude in a less degree (* the 
second form’), but only after passing through some renewed state 
of existence, wherein advance also was possible toward gaining 
ultimate sanctification. Obdurate zinners were fated to live again 
tion. But even in their case, unless inveterate, it seeme that some 
chance for betterment through repentance and atonement in the 
allotted life was not altogether excluded. 

The material upon which these deductions are based ia collected, 
as previously stated, from the old sources relating to Manichaeiem 
and from the Manichaean documents themselves. For practical 




















* Por references to thle term aereyprereét, aeroyyiferda: (ci. tho Latin 
version frasefusdifur) and the other designations, see the Greek and Latin 
texts cited below, 

“A discussion of the term riwfecz, * reaurrection of the dead,’ an found 
fn certain Turfan Pablavi Fragments, is reserved for presentation else- 
where. 

_ * Compare Skt. sotto, rajes, tomae and the Gnostic terms Pueumatic, 
Perchic, Hylic. On this point cf. also P, Alfaric, bea Boriturer Mani- 
cAdenmes, & 60, 
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reasons it-has been found convenient to give first (1) the Muham- 
madan (ate on the subject, then (2) the Christian references; and. 
finally (3) the evidence: gathered from the extant -Manichaean 
remains, We may begin with the allusions in the Arabie account 
of Manichaeism by an-Nadim. 


1, Statements by Muhammadan writers on the subject. 

(a). An-Nadim in his Fibrist (987 A.D.) gives a picture of 
the threefold lot already referred to as awaiting the souls of the 
Elect, the Hearers, ond the Sinners. The immediate beatitude of 
the Elect is assured, and there is no need here to quote the passage 
telating to their destiny. In the case of the two Istter classes, 
however, some form of rehirth is involved, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing passages concerning their respective fates. The statements 
are given by an-Nadim directly on Mini's authority, and (omitting 
some preliminary items that are not essential to the matter in ques 
tion) the two passages may be translated literally as follows *:— 

(Lot of the Hearer) .. . ‘The Gods will save him 
(i. ¢ the Auditor) from the demons, but he will! not 
cease to bo* in the world like « man who aces terrible 
things * in his aleep, and he will sink down into the mire 
and alime*® [of the pollution of the world]. Thus will 
he continue until his light and his epirit become freed. 

He will then join the assembly of the righteous (Elect) 
and put on their robe after the long period of his 
roaming (1. €. transmigration).’ 

(Lot of the Sinner.) . . . “He will continue wan- 
dering in torment in the world until the Time of the 
End, when he will he cast into Hell? 

ee 

"For help with the Arabic I am indebted to my asaistant, Dr. Abraham 
Yohannan, and to my colleague Professor Richard Gottheil of Columbla 
University. 

* That is, ‘will continue to be." 

* The allusion both here and below to ‘ terrible things" probably reealis 
in a lneser degree those experienced in advance by the Sinner, aa referred 
to in the Fihrist, p. 101, with n. 208 end, and narrated in detail in two 
Turkish fragmenta, ed. by Le Coy in Tiirk. Manichaion, 2 p. 1-13. 

"Arab, fa, ‘mire, alime, clay." 

* Fibrist, et, Fligel, Meni, p. 70-71 (text). lo! (transl), 

















Surat -araye? of the tidct, the esers cated scemis Bei 
being to Paradise, the socond ‘to the world and to terrible things,’ 
the third (ultimately) ‘to Hell’™ 'The whole account, therefore, 
ich that the dice must continue his existenee once more, eub- 
“merged in another life and afflicted with terrible dreams, until, 
‘after the long period of his roaming,” he is found fit to put on 
the robe and to assume at last ‘the second form?" or that par- 
ticntar degree of felicity which is his due. Inveternte Sinners are 
nly doomed to “wandering in torment in the world,’ but are 

tim: tely consigned to damnation in hell. In the case of both, 
¢ Fihrist implies the doctrine of metempsychosis without going 
{ato more particular details than those here indicated. 


_ (b). The famous al-Birint (1000 A. D.) in his India ascribes 
! of metempaychosis directly to Hindu influence, 
"even quoting from Min¥'s Book of Mysteries, for he says :— 


When Mini was banished from Erinshabr, he went to 
India, learned metempeychosia from the Hindus, and 
transferred it into his own system. He (Mant) enys 
in his Book of Mysteries: “Since the Apostles [i. e. his 


‘See Fihriet, p. 71, Wl. For “terrible thingy see above, note & 

43 Por the * aecomd form * (ag-qira? ofh-thdniyyat) eee Fibrist, ed. Fligel, 
p G4 Hee 1 (text), p 95, line 14 [transl.), with notes 215, 295, 344. 
Tho Auditors are alluded to as the ‘second grade" in St, Augustine, De 
Moriius Mawich. ch. 14 465 (Migne, Petr. Lot, vol. 32, col. 1373 top). 
Mydichelebebarbiapies thie connection that Kossler, Weni, p. 36T 
n. 1, in commenting upon the later passage cited below from Barhelracus 
Lath cents) maintained that Man) taught rather a distribution of 
light-particies im oll living creatures, and that this cosmological thesia of 
(ia: waihi lata Araiafooina Subs) ua dackatoleighsal oni after the cnblogy at 
the Indian dogma. Kessler (p. 562 o. 2) wae inclined to emphasize that 
“Mant did wot teach real transmigration (i, e the wandering of souls from 
betty to bety, as in the Brahmanic, Boddhistic, and Pythagorean =p 
tems), but that, areording to Miin!, the departed soule remained disem- 
bodied, and that only imaginative terrors in the form of horrid vietons 
tormented the souls of those mot yet purified (so especially in interpreting 
the Fihrist account}, But Kessler did concede that, as early aa the Acts 
Archelat, Torbo makes out of thie an actual tranemigration in the escha- 
“Se SRG sa aad pn aa 
in rehosis as popularly coneesived. 
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followers] knew that the souls are immortal, and that in 
their migrations they array themselves in every 
form, and that they are shaped into every animal, and 
are cast in the mould of «very figure," they asked the 
Meesiah [i. « Mani]** what would be the end of those 
souls which did not receive the truth nor learn the origin 
of their existence.** Whereupon he said: ‘Any weak soul 
which hus not received all that belongs to her in truth 
perishes without any rest or blis’” By * perishing ” 
Mani means her being punished, not her total disappear- 


ance.” ** 


(¢). Shihpir ibn Tahir of Isfara*in, Persia (or, in full, 
Abii’l-Muzaffar Shihpir ibn ‘Tahir ibn Mubammad al-Isfard‘ini), 
who died in 1078 A. D., includes, in his Arabic work on the sects, 
the name of Mint as among those who belicye im transmigration 
of souls, stating in effect that according to Mani, 








Dr. Georga O. 0; Flank calls say timation to! tha parallel coneepciae 

of Ovid, Metamorphoses 15. 169-172, reporting the thought of Pythagoras: 
Utque novia facilis aignatur cera figuris, 
nee manet wt fuerat, nec formas eervet exnder 
sad Cassin tps undcsh aly nilinaies Se shat bec sabOtan 
em, 0d im varias doceo migrare figura. 

“The designation Messiah appears to be applied to Mini also in a 
Turkish Manichaean fragment, Le Coq, Tirk. Man. 3, p. 11, Ar. 6, 2, and 
moet certainly denote him in the TPhi. Hymn Book Mabrndimag, ll. 358, 
O55 (ed Miller, Poppelblett, p. 26, 20), although elaewhere in these texts 
it is generally confined to Jesus os may be noted amid the glorification 
of Man! in the Mahrnfiniag, line 458, ‘wo offer praise unto thee, Jens 
Messiah" (Yl madiA, od. Miller, Doppelblatt, p. 24}. The transference 
of the term in Manichaeiem can be easily understood. 

"We have here an allusion te non-Manicharans, of to thos who refused 
to sewept the religion. Thies interpretation receives eupport from two 
Turkish Manithsean fragments (see La Coq, Tirk. Man. 3, p_ 6 top, p, 7 
top), which refer to the punishment of evil-doers because of their unbe- 
lief: ‘Since they have not known the beneficent God, they will writhe (1) 
and turn in Hell." | 

*T Albtrint, India, tran. EB. C. Sachanu, 24 ed., p. 54-55, London, 1911, 
Al-Birdnt, (ioe. cit.) continues this paragraph by quoting a brie! paaage 
from some other part of MAni's writings, in which Min) eontroverts the 
view of Bardesanes, who regarded the soul as rising and being purified in 
the body, whereas the body is really nothing more than a prison for the 


eenl, 
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“The gouls of the Piowa (Elect), when they have aban- 
doned their bodies, unite with the Glory of the Dawn” 
Gm order to reach the Light which is above the Sphere of 
fleaven. And the spirits-of those who are involved in 
error™ enter into the bodies of animals and pass 
continuously from one animal into another until 
they are purified of their ein; whereupon they {also} 
become united with the Light above the Heavenly 
Sphere.’ * 

(d), The late Persian writer al-Majdi (16th century ¢)™ Tecog- 
nized among the Manichaean sects one that was called Tani- 
sukhiyya, or ‘Believers in Metempsychosie” The name applied 
to this sect is derived from the Arabic word tandsukhi, which is 
found also in Persian, as designating a person who holds the doc- 
ieee Lae ee eS SS 

“This designation for the Manichnean Column of Praise (Milky Way) 
ln found aleo eleowhere. 

18The reference is to imperfect Anditors and to Sinners, The conclud- 
ing line of the paragraph here rendered appears to imply the possibility 
of salvation ultimately for siiners that repent Considerable support can 
be given for such a whew. 

* Tahir al-lsfard’int, fol. 62, cited by Haarbricker, Asch-Schahrastani, 
2492, of, p. 378; see aleo Weeendonk, Dig Lehre dex Mani, p. 300.2. As 
Isfard’ini’s text iv not available in print, existing only in manuseript, I 
have had to rely on Haarbrilcker’s version of this passage. No other work 
by Shihptir Tahir Isfari*int le extant. He died July 14, 1oTs A. D. (471 
A H.), see Hajji Khalfa, ed. Filigel, 2 173, ef. Haarbricker, 2 378. Con- 
sult ales Brockelmann, Geech. Arab. Litt, 1. 38T; Ahbtwardt, Kat. Arab, 
Mes. 2 GAZ (Ms. no. 280); de Slane, Catalogue des monuscnite arabes, 
p. 270 (Ms. mo, 1452), His work on the Sects of Islam ts thought by 
some to be = résumé of al-Baghdidl, see Mrs, K. ©. Seetye, Moslem Sects, 
p. 10, (Thanks sre due to Professor Gotthoil.) 

Presumably this is Majd-ad<it Muhammad al-Husaini, whose pootic 
name was Majdi and who wrote in 1595 (A. H. 1004) « collective work, 
containing also historical notices, under Shah ‘Abbis, se Ethé in Grondr, 
won. PAilol. 2. 332-3535, 

3 Gee Hyde, Hist. Relig. Vet. Pere, Ist ed, p. 282, Oxford, 1700; cited 
also bry Kessler, p. 33m, For Arah-Pera fandewkht, ef. Steinguss, Per- 
tring of metempaycbosis [tandswhA) among the nitra-Shi‘ite sects of the 
Perslana, see expecially Browne, Lit, Hist. Pergio, 1. 279, 311, 320, 325 
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If it should he objected that the oldest of these Muhammadan 
allusions-datea only from shortly before 1000 A. D., we can point 
out: that the statements in the Fihrist (987 A.D.) are based 
direetly on Miani’s authority. Not only that, but we can at once 
adduce far earlier sources, the Christian non-Manichaean writers, 
whose testimony ie in exuctly the same tone and is even more ex- 
plicit. ‘The statements of these authors, including also Barhe- 
braews, will next be presented. 











(e). Earliest among the Christian seedronneciatals to mention 
thia doctrine, and in a very explicit way, ls Hegemonius in his 
Acta Archelai ($10), in the first part of the fourth century A. D. 
hie author portrays in detail how those who have committed sim 
(Hearers, or Auditors, being equally involved) are * transfused 
into five bodies, including the various forms of animal and plant 
life, ‘The description in the Acta, purporting to record the words. 
of Mini’s disciple Turbo in his exposition to Marcellus, reads aa 

co. ‘1 shill tell you also this, how the soul ix trans 
fused into five bodies™ First of all some small por- 
tion of it is purified *; then it is transfused into the 
body of a dog, or a camel, or some other animal. But 
if it be a eoul that has committed murder, it is trans- 
ferred = into the bodies of lepers ™; anil if it haz been 





© Gk. merayyiferaa § Goch eft were geuera; Lat. version, animar wi alia 
corpora iramafunduntur, The Manichaean five-fold division of living things 
Sate cnin utile, 14cta) fio, Coocplie talaga te wall known and is men- 
thoved again at the end of this passage. See also Auguetine, Epiat, Fond. 
#8 (31) ami 31 (34); Wem, De Hoeres, 46; likewise the Turkish Mani- 
chacnn document Kiuastuantft, il. 79-64, ef. IL 60-61, transl, Le Cog, 
JRA, 1011, p. 256-257; compare further the references given below under 
Chinese and Tarkiah, 

#00. ¢ ie cleansed! from it; then [ite unpurified part! te transfused’ ete. 
Gk. «xfapiferai ,.. eereyyiferc:; Lat. version, puryatur . . . tranafun- 
ditur. | 

“Ok. arradprra:, Lat. transfunditur. 

“(ik okeger, Lat elephantiecorem. Salmond, Ante Nioene Fathers, 
@. p. In, 7, obeerves that efleger (thus aceented) oocura in ecclesiastical 
writers in the eenae of ‘leper,’ ‘Therefore adopted. Less satisfactory fs the 
emendation «vgn, "Schaaltiere’ (testaceoun animals), referred to by 
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found to have enguged in reaping, (it is transferred) 

into the dumb.* ...™ Moreover, the reapers who reap 

are likened to the Princes (Archons) who have been in 

Darknecs from the beginning, when they devoured some 

of the panoply of the First Man™; on which account 

there is a necessity for these to be transfused © into 

hay, or beans, or barley, or grain, or vegetables, in 

order that they may he reaped and cat. And again, if 

anyone cate bread, he must needs become bread and 

himself be eaten. If one shall kill a chicken, be will 

be a chicken, Tf one shall kill a mouse, he himself will 

aleo be a mouse. [f, again, one is rich in this world, 

and if he goes forth from his tabernacle (of the flesh), 

he must needs be transfused * into the body of a beg- 

gar, 30 a6 himeelf to go about asking alms, and after 

that to return to everlasting punishment. Moreover, 

as this body is of the Princes (Archons of Darkness) ana 

of Mutter, it is necessary that he who plants a persea ™ 

should pass through ™ many bodies until that persea 

is laid low. And if one builds a house for himuelf, he 

will be acattered about into all the bodies* If one 

bathes, he congenls hia soul into water.“ Alco, if any- 
= eee 
¥. ©. Baur, Manich. Religionasyatem, p. 310 0. 46, For philological data 
te show that the word means lepera ace now W. Bang, Ungariche Jahr- 
bicker, 5 (10205), p. 41-48. 

“Gk. goyydhert, ‘hardly speaking, talking with an impediment, 
demb"; Latin version, wutoa, Their lot accords with the non-sentient life 
inte which they are transformed by way of retrilmtion. 

i 4 ghort sentence here gives the designations of the soul ax ‘ intelll- 
gence, reflection, prudence, ennsideration, reasoning.” 

 Beferenm ie here made to the familior legend in Manichacan coe- 


nee 
“Ok. werayretqen:, Lat. troefundi. 
"Ok. pereyyortqea:, bot Lat. inci. 
An Egyptian tree with the fruit growing from the stem. 
Mijk. heldee: Lat. version, trausire. 
“Gk. Serapey Pierre: oft ra Pha emuars; Lat. dispergeter per omnia 


corpora. 

The Greek hoo eb 7) Rep wiern, while the Lat. version, following an 
inferior reading whee, renders by vulnera?, The Manicharan observ- 
ances regarding (ritual) washing will be discussed elsewhere. 
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one does not give to his Elect (the alms of) piety," 
he will be punished in the Hells,” and will be trans 
formed ™ into the bodies of Catechumens (Auditors) 

reason they offer to the Elect whatever is best in their 
food. ...™ Also if one walks about upon the ground, 
he hurts the earth, and when he moves his hand he hurts 

the air, since the air is the sou! (life) of men and of ani~ 
thals, and of winged creatures, fish, and creeping things. 

And ua to every one existing in this world, I have told you 

that this body of his is not of God but of Matter, and 

is itself Darkness and must needs be cast into Dark- 

neas’ 4 


A. Another paseage in the Acta Archelai, $11 (10). 2, which is 
wholly in harmony with the Manichaean doctrine of the future life 
and the punishment of sinners by rebirth, similarly records that, 
after enduring hell torments, the soul of unbelievers is again ‘ trans- 
fused into bodies’ as a means of further castigation and finally 
consumed in the Great Fire at the end of the world. The text 
cited ring thus :— 


‘And if the soul goes ont without having known the 
Trath, it is given over to the demons so that they may 
bring it into subjection in the Hells of fire; and after 
the disciplining it is transfused into bodies in order 
that it may be [wholly] subdued, and in this manner it ig 
cast into the Great Fire until the Consummation’ 

—_—_e-eaae———— 

“ik. eifear, "plone observance,’ which the Latin veraion correctly 
interprets hy alimente as food given by the Auditors to support the Elect. 

™ Gk. elt vas yetreat, which the Latin version correctly understands (ef. 
11. 2, below} oo poenis subdetur Gehennae, ‘will auifer the pains of Hell,’ 
A less good Gk, reading ie -yereds, ‘for genrrations." 

“Gk. gererceperoiran, Lat, tromsformedur. 

A half doeen lines are here omitted from the tranalation of the Greek, 
because dealing simply with the prayer clfered by the Elect on recetving 
bread [as if o substance endowed with feoting)| and the bleesing bestowed 
upon the Anditor for the gift. : 

“ The familiar doctrine in Manichaciam that all nature is sentient 

4 Gk. srrrutjrat, Lat. obecerari,—For the text of this pasage, dete 
Archelai, 10 (0), see the edition of Beeson, p. 15-17, _* 

“Hegemoniua, Acta Archelai, 11 (10), 2, ed, Boeson, p- 18. Further 








Manichaean early in the fourth century, not long after Minfls 
death, and waa certainly accepted in the popular mind as that of 
(f). Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem (¢. 315-386 A. D.), in his 
Catechetica! Lectures (6.31, end), repeats with some variation the 
idea of the Acta Archelai, which he knew; but he may have had 
further information besides, because he mentions (just before) in 
this section the Gospel of Thomas, who was one of Mini's well- 

‘They teach that whoever plucks up this or that plant 

ia changed into that itself.“ For if the one who eropa 

a plant or any of the vegetables is transformed into 

that, into how many will husbandmen and the tribe of 

gardeners be changed? The gardener, es we saw, has 

used his sickle upon eo many; into which sort, then, 1s he 

transformed? ‘Truly, their doctrines are ridiculous and 

full of condemnation and shame. The same man, who is 

_ ashepherd of a flock, both sacrifices n sheep and kills 

a wolf; into which iz he transformed? Many men have 

caught fish and have snared birds; into which, then, are 

they changed ?*™ 


(g). Epiphanias, Bishop of Salamis (writing about 374 A. 
D.), includes in his Greek work Panarion (Haeres. 66. 28) the 
passage quoted above from Acta Archelal, §10; and again in the 
same work (Hueres. 66. 55) he argues at some length against 
Miani’s views about metempsychosis, beginning thus:-— 
ah . concerning this important passage will be found in the volume on 
with the Greek and Latin passages here assembled T am indebted to my 

“Gk. aereddAAera. Throughout the passage, the verb ‘change, trane 
form," ja weed (in pree. and fut). 

*¢-Of, Acta Archelai, 10 (9). 2, 4, quoted above, p, 253, 

+ Cyril of Jerumlem, Catechesrs, 0. 31 end, el, Migne, Patr. Gr. vol 24, 
cal. 506 A; ef also tr, EH. Gifford, MPN Fathers, 2d ser, vol. 7, p. 42, 
Mew York, 1404; Germ. tr. by Nirschl, p. 145, Kempten, 1571. 





The testimony so clearly given above by the author of the Acta: 
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He (Mani) sete forth the doctrine of the transfusion 
of gouls (perayyirpots Yoyer) from bodies into bodies.’ 
| Disenesion follows to show the absurdity of the idea] 


(h). Titus of Bostra (writing bet. 363 and $78 A. DL)" wee 
evidently familiar with Mani’s doctrine on this point, a4 is clear 
from a reference in the Syriac text of his controversial work 
(4:19), where he uses the technical Manichaean term * trans- 
fusion of aoula’ (Syr, (ajpie’a d'map'aahn). THe is arguing in 
this section againat Mani for having adopted and adapted onrlier 





dogmas, Reference is made first ta Nenophon as recording the 


Persian doctrine of the Two Principles, next to Aristotle on Mat- 
ter (fAq), which term Mani changed to Evil, and then to Plato for 


metempsychos's. In the latter ease the Syriae word employed 


(4o3Hk4S, lit. *w pouring?’ from one vessel into another —* teana- 
fusion") i# the exact equivalent for the Manichaean designation 
which is eleewhere rendered into Greek by pensyyionds (cf. Pr, *en- 


vusement’ and Eng. ‘decanting"), The statement from which 


this inference can be drawn rne:— 
‘But Plato erroneously tanght in terme more clear 
[then Mani] the transfusion of soule (ladpika 
d*nap sata)’ ™ 
The whol context of the passage ehows that the testimony of 
Titus can be added to the list of witnesses for proving the currency 
of the metempsychosia doctrine among the early Manichaenns, 


(i). Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrrbus {e. 386-4577), is likewise 
worth citing, since his well-known Epitome of Heretical Fables 
(written after 401) has the following pertinent statement: con- 
corning the belief of the Mun‘chaeans:— 





“Eplphaniua, Mweres. 08. 55, el. Migne, Patr, Gr. vol. 42, eol. 12s ef. 
also Alfaric, L'frolution utellectnelle de Fait Auguatm, p. 165 n. 4, 

"For the dates «ee A, Baumetark, Geach, yr. Lair. p. 00, Bonn, 1922, 
where 6, oheerves that the original Greek of Titus is to be dated sbortly 
after 36% A. D. ant the Syrine translation within the decades immediately 
following. 

“See the Srvrine of Titus of Bostra, Contra MWanicherss Eilri Quatuor 
Bynace, ed. Lagarde, p. 155, line 13, Berlin, 1559. The hint for this pas- 
sage | own to Mr, W. McCulloch Thomeon, formerly a student at Columbia 
Cnivorsity, 
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of the body as a myth, for they do not consider any part 
of matter as worthy of eslvation. "They say that there 
are transincorporations of souls,” and that some are 
sent down (xaraetprer$a:) into the bodies of birds, eome 
into those of domestic animals, some into those of wild 
beaste and creeping things. They regard all things as 
possessed of goula—fire and water and air and plante 
and seeds, For which reason the so-called Perfect ( Elect, 
rele.) among them do not break bread or cut a vege- 
table, but cry out aguinst those who do eo as manifestly 
murderers. But, all the same, they eat what has been cut 
and broken,’ 

(j). Saint Augustine (400 A.D.) has ceveral important alin- 
siona to the doctrine. In his animadyersions against Faustus and 
the Manichseans he refers to the threefold lot that awaits respect- 
ively the souls of Sinners, Hearers, and the Elect, which involves 
passing through other cycles in the case of the two former, accord 
ing to Mani’s teachings. 

(1) the wicked souls [of Sinners], or (2) those [of 
Hearers] that are purified in a minor degree are going 
either into revolving changes (in revoluliones are)" or 
into some punishments still more severe. On the 

Gk. peysr sereewsoreent, * diments of souls.” , 

* Theodoret, Hacret. Fab. Compendium, 1. 26, ed. Migno, Patr. Gr. vol. 
83, col 360 C. For this reference thanks are due to my pmpil Mr. Ralph 
St Obsurve that Augustine wees this expression technically, as also the 
terms revolri, revolutionem below (and similarly redire, revertentur, rer- 








in the Turkish Fragment quoted below, p. 2€5 0. 71a 
“1 Here ibe distributive Lat out... wt might seem to apply the 
‘revolving changes’ to the Hearers, and the ‘more severe punishments” to 
the Sinners; but not necessarily. Punishment in a new birth formed part 
of the castigution of Sinners In sddition te their other tortures. 
6 
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other hand, (9) the good souls fof the Elect] «re placed 
in the ships [Sun and Moon] and, sailing in heaven, pass 
over hence into that phantasmal Earth of Light for 
which they died fighting.’ * 

8. Again in the same work Augustine states that the moat that 
the Auditors can hope for is to shorten their wanderings by being 
reborn az Elect, or, even better, as vegetables to be weeil aa food by 
those sainted onea 

‘ Bocange ya promise to them (ie. the Hearera) nots 
resurrection, but a revolving change (revolufionem) 
to this mortal existence (ad istam mortaliialem), with 
the result that they shall be born again (rurgus nasean- 
fur) and live the life of your Elect—so vain, foolish, and 
sacrilegious—which you yourselvea live and are greatly 
praised for; or if they are more deeerving, they shall enter 
into (in... venian’) melons and cucumbers, or some 
other articles of food whieh you are going to eat, eo that 
they may quickly be purified by your digestion (lit. belch- 
ings). Lie | | 

y Augustine also makes, in hia work on the Heresies, a like 
statement about the Manichaeans >— 

‘They believe that the eouls of their Auditors pasa in 
their cycle into the Elect (im Blectos revolt) or, by an 
abridgement still more happy, into the food (scar) of 
their Elect, so that straightway being purified they will 
not return (reveriantur) thence into any bodies. But 
the other souls (Le. of Sinners) they think go back 
(redire) both into beasts and info all things that are 
fixed by roots and nourished in the earth.’™ 








i dueuilind, Geutve Fuastael 2), 21, of. Migne, Pair, Lat, vol. 42, col. 
O84; ef. aleo Fiigel, p. 340. 

™ Augustine, Contra Foustum, 5, 10, ed. Migno, Petr. Let. vol. 42, col. 
226; cf. Baur, Das manich. Relig. p, 315, 

“ Augustine, De Morrevibus, 46, ed. Mignone, Petr. Lot, vol, 42, col 3T- 
Cf. alao Filigel, p. 340, 850. Observe that, in the Manichaean epetem 
throughout, ineentient plant life is regarded as standing on a higher plane 
than active animal life; see Augustine, Coatra Fauatum, 5. 16 (0), quoted 
just above, and compare the Turkish citation below (p. 204) fram Le Cog, 
Tirk. Man. 1, p. 6-0. 
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8, Angustine, in refuting Adimantu 
on the score of their belief in - igration, which gives t 
so much antiety about animals. The passage reads:— 

‘Because they are extremely concerned about the souls 
of beasts—for although the soula of men sre endowed 
with reason, they nevertheless think that these pass in 
their cycle (revolvi) into beaste—([therefore| they be 
lieve that the realms of the heavens are closed to their 
own selves if they agree that these are closed to the souls 
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of bensts.’* 
«. Augustine furthermore points out, in refuting Adimantus, 


that the Manichaeans find themselves involved in a dilemma when 

it co 

‘They deny that human souls can pass in their cycle 

(revolvi) so far ns to [become] very small animals, 

They are hard pressed [to explain] why a human soul can 

pass (revolui) inte a little fox, but not mtoa weasel, when 

the cub of a little fox may possibly be even smaller than 

a latge weasel. They do not manage to find out where to 
draw the line.’ * 


The very fact that St. Augustine, a former Manichaean, fully 
recognized the transmigration doctrine as current and character- 
istic, shows that it must have been thoroughly established and 
widely diffused in his time, as it doubtless was from the beginning. ing. 


(k). Secundinags, a Manichasan Auditor at Home (c. 405 A 
D.), who wrote in a friendly manner to St. Augustine urging him 
to return to the religion of Mini, gives further testimony on the 
subject of metempsychosis in Manichaeism by an incidental allu- 
sion in his Epistols ad Auguslinum, § 6. In this letter to the 
Church Father the Manichaean devotee emphasizes the ides that 
spsychoais doctrine in these 











—_———<—<—<—<—<—<—$<—$—$—$——— oe, TO la 
* Augustine, Contra Adimantum, ch. 12. 1, et. Migne, Petr. Let. vol. 42, 
col, 143-144; of. also Baur, p. 315. 


* Angnatine, (outra ddimantum, ch. 12 &, ed. Migne, Patr. Let. vol. 42, 
ool 144; cf, aleo Baur, p. 319. 


to the question of eouls being destined to pass into the 
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* Cease , I beg you, to shut up Christ in the womb, lest 
you yoursalf be shut up again in a womb (desine, 
quaeso, ulero claudere Christum, ne ipse utero rursum 
scat Nl 








‘1 anathematize thom who teach metempeychosis 
(aereutyoce), which they themselves call transfusion 
( (werayywydr) of souls, and who assume that the plants, 
herbs, water, and all the other things are endowed 
with souls (iypvya)."™ 


(m). Photius (c. 820-891 A. D.), Patriarch of Constantinople, 
recognizes, on the authority of the Manichaean Agapius, Manis 
threefold division of the lotsa of mankind through metempsychosis 
in the case of Elect, Hesrers, and Sinners,” because he says:— 


‘(Mini) affirms the doctrine of metempsychosis, (1) 
resolving into God those who have attained to the ex- 
treme point (axpor) of virtue (i, e fhe Elect), and (2) 
consigning (ultimately) to fire and darkness thos Sin- 
ners who have reached the utmost point (%cyaror) of 
wickedness; but (3) bringing again into bodily forms 
(wwpara) those (Hearers) who have governed their lives 
in a middling fashion.’ ™ 


(nm). Barhebracus (1226-1286), a Christianized Jew known 
also under the Arabic name of Abi’l-Faraj, has o statement in his 
Syriac Ecclesiastical Chronicle that should be repeated in this con- 
nection, since he reiterates it aleo in the Arabic translation that he 
made of his own work, toward the end of his life, under the title 
Epitome of Dynasties. After recording Miant’s doctrines regard- 














fee Secundinus, Hpivt. ad Aug. 6, ef Migne. Potr. Lat. vol. 42, col. 
676 top. Cf. aleo Alario, L/Evolution intellectuelle de Saint Augwatin, 
p- 153m. 4, and p. 38. 

“Gk. Formula, §0, cf. Kessler, Mani, p. 404 (text), 362 (tranal}; 
Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. 1, col, 1485 B. 

™ Bee above, page 247. 

™ Photius, Bil. Cod. 170, ed. Migne, Potr. Gr. vol. 103, col. 524-525 
D-A; see aloo Daur, p. JIT; and cf. Fitigel, p. 340, 
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‘Together with these things he (Mini) taught also the 
transference (Syr. fandi) of soula from bodies to 
bodies, and that everything—earth and water— has a 
soul.’ [His version (later) into Arabic is substantially 
the same. |" 

The testimony of these various Christian writers, combined with 
the statements of the Muhammadan authors cited above, is suffi- 
cient to prove that the doctrine of metempsychosia was current 
from the earliest times in Western Manichaeism, and was by no 
means confined to Manichaciem in the East, where, a2 will now be 
shown, it was equally in vogue, probably fostered also by « con- 
genial Buddhistic atmosphere." 





Tn the Manichaean documents themselves, as now avnilable in 
fragmentary or in fuller form, we find corroborative evidence for 
metempeycuoeis in Manichaetsm. This evidence 





will now be presented in conclusion. 


(0). The oft-quoted Chinese Manichaean Treatise describes 
the Demon of Hate, the Master of Greed, as having created the two 
sexes, mals and female, in imitation of the sun and the moon, * im 
order to decsive and confuse the Luminous Nature’ by involving it 
in the miseries of birth and rebirth. | 

c. ‘So as to canse it (i. e. the Loaminous Nature) to 
embark on the Ships of Darkness and to send it down to 

For the Srrinc text of Burhobraeus see Abbeloos and Lamy, Gregorié 
Barkebraci Chronicon Eecies. 1, p. 01, Louvain, 1572; for the Arabic ses 
Pockocke, p. 131, tramal. in Keesler, Mant, p. 357. In thie connection 
thanks are due to Dr. A. Yohannan. 

*t See furthermore the conclusion below, p 268. In the brochure of 0. 
G. von Wesendonk, Lehre dea Moni, p. 25 0. 4, 30 n. end, Leipzig, 1022, it 
on the subject (E. Kuhn, B. wan Eysinga, B. Garbe), that emphasis 
should be laid om the Hellenistic Roman atmosphere of MAni's aurround- 
ings, due to his birth in Babylonia at that time, irrespective of his long 
sojourn in the Orient. 





the Hells (lit. ‘underground prisons’): to return in a 
circle in the five ways, and to experience all the suf- 
ferings from which it ie extremely difflcult to be re- 
leased.’ ** 


A. In an incidental reference found in another Chinese work 
(Text xlix), which is of quite different origin and polemical in Hts 
allusions to Manichaeiam, the Manichacan Elect are quoted as 
claiming to be exempt from the obligation of rebirth and to pass 
directly to beatitude, since they assert :— 

‘We do not go through another life; we pess directly 
[to beatitude|."™ 





y. Furthermore tho Chinese Manichaean Treatise, near its 
end, includes Mini's promise to those who faithfully follow ts 
teachings, to the effect that— 


All these [faithful] beinga who have bodies shall be 
delivered from life and death and shall go definitively, 
victorious forever, into the region of immutable felicity’ 

This phrase * from life and death ’ receives further significance 


“ This special Chinese phrase, which implies ‘turning as a wheel” 
(Budidhistic), le interesting and to be compared with St. Angustina’s 
revolci, rerolatio {cited above, p. 257 n. 6)); compare also the Turkish 
designation (fig-) below, p. 265 9. Tle. Chevannes and Pellint (fA, 1011, 
p. 5223 5. 4) give os o Literal rendering of the phrase ‘ revenir en cercla 
dues Jes cing roles ' = tranemigrit dans les cing conditions d'etistence'; 
and they naturally make a reference to the five gatia in Buddhiam (ace also 
above, p. 252 n. 23, and cf. p. 263-204). Somewhat different in ite bearing, 
a}hotgts to by Hated tn ennneedion ‘with the general tlsa os being p meet 
ef deliverance, ia the Chinese designation of the Zoline aa the ‘wheel of 
rerolutions,” ("la rouse dea révolutiona"), see JA, 1911, p. SID, 520, G45; 
JA, 1013, p. 102, 136 n, alee p. 104 mn. 1 Fe". 

For this passage ane JA, 1011, p. 633-534, with the notes by Charannes 
and Pellict. | have had the advantage of conferring likewise with my 
Chinese pupll Mr. Ti-Shan Heil, Pes maa as 
in connection with Chinese Man : 

Na ay i ae ISS eS 1013, p. 301, with » & 
More lit. (aecording to Mr. Hafli}: ‘We do not travel along the other waya; 
Elect in Manichaciam, sce above, p. C44/a). 

" See Charannes and Pelliot, J4, 1911, p. 555. Compare likewise (with 


possible Boddhistie tinge) ‘la mor de la vie et de la mort,’ JA, 1911, p. 
1-832 











in the light of the citations below from the Turfan Pahlavi and 
3. As o supplement there may be quoted a passage in a non- 
Manichaean book of the tenth century which possibly alludes to 
this doctrine in Manichacism. This passage (while it may be more 
‘Buddhistic than Manichaean) is found in voi. 10% of the T’ai-Ping 
Kwang Chi, compiled in #77 A. D,, and reads as follows :— 

Wu K’e-Chin, a native of the Yueh (Chikiang) Prov- 
ince, emigrated from his native city to Oh’ang-An (the 
capital) in the fifteenth year of Yuan-Ho (#20 A. D.) of 
the T'ang Dynasty. He believed in Manichacism, and 
his wife Wang followed him (in this). More than a year 
later his wife died suddenly. Three years went by, and 
the wife appeared to her husband in « dream and said; 

“J believed in a heresy and have heecome a snake at the 
foot of the Stupa at Hwang-Tze P’o (Prince’s Slope) ; 
and tomorrow morning I have to die (again). I hope 
that you can invite some Buddhist priests to go there and 
recite the Chin-Kang Ching, and sll the suffering will be 
extinguished.” This cated K’e-Chiu to return to the 
- Buddha and constantly to recite the Chin-Kang Ching.’™ 


(p). The Turkish Manichasean Fragmente furnish further 
support in regard ‘to metempsychosis. The references here noted 
in particular are drawn from a Turkiah book relating to the Andi- 
tors (T. Il, D. 175, called by Le Coq a ‘ Buchrest’ or‘ Doppelbuch- 
blatt’ of. Tiirk. Man. 1, p. 3, Ttirk, Man. 8, p. 11). They all 
occur in a parable which, presumably, Mani is expounding, and 
eombined they show that the doctrine of metempsychosia is involved 

«, The first (T. I, D. 179 01, recto, Imes 4-9) contsing af 
least an implication of the transference of the soul into animal 

‘Just ag if s lamb or a calf, changing its body, should 
be born again, turning into a young lion or a young 





I am indebted to my student Mr. Ti Shan Hef (A.M, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1024) for this reference and the translation from the Chinese 
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wolf, (and) then devour and destroy herds, cattle, end 


#. The second, a few lines farther on (T. 0, D. 178 a1, recto, 


lines 18-20 and verso, lines 1-3), continues with a more explicit 
reference to rebirth, especially into plant and tree life, as the expo- 
sition further eaya:— 

“He (Mani?) thus explained that men previously, 
through (or from) the Five Gods, were born in the five 
kinds of plants and trees; and through (from) the 
five kinds of plants and trees they were born in this 
senseless body.’ ™ 

y The third allusion is found on the very next leaf of the game 
Turkish text (T. Oi, D. 173, a2, recto). In this section is implied 
the misery involved in Metempsychosis until cessation is obtained 
through the Faith which brings joyous union with the Father. 
The significant lines are: 


“ Le Coq, Tirk. Man 1, p. 6, lines 4-9, Ct. also Gcheftelowits, Die Ent- 
itehong der manich. Religion, p. 84, 41. Bee now likewise Bang, Murton, 
36. 239, n. 3, for w similar interpretation of the parallel passage (Turk, 
Moa, 1, p. 18) as denoting motempeychosia 

“See Le Coq, Tiirk, Mon. 1, p. §-9. The Turkish word utrw (ira) hos 
been rendered ahora as ‘through" (or ‘from*), see Bang, Muaton, 38, 
12-13; Le Coq suggested doubtfully * hindurch | #1). The meaning adopted, 
in theory than active animal life, eee above, p. 255 n. 65, and below, p. 266 
n. 70. Tt will be noticed in my rendering of the Turkiah I have followed 
Le Coq (op. cit.) in trannlating bis térlig ide Hyatds a2 * the five kinds of 
plante and trees" particularly beeause of the parallel in the Khusstuanift, 
L @) and L 316, ‘the five kinds of horbe and trees" (oofqa Fyatga, Le 
Coq, JRAS, 191), p. 286, 208; cf. alan Bang, fe Muston, 36, p. 151, 107). 
As for the idea of a rebirth on earth in the various species of the vegetable 
from the Acta Archela| (see above, p. 253), Crril (cf, p. 255), Theodaret 
(ef. n. 50) and Augustine (notes $4, 55), Of similar import is the citation 
below from « Turfan Pahlavi Fragment (see nm. 74 below, and ef. o. 76). 
In thie geeeral connection, moreover, we may recall that Theodore har 
Khoo! (tr. Pognon, p. 191; Cumont, p. 40) tells how the sin which fell 
from the Archons and cama to the dry part of earth ‘germinated into five 
trees.” It therefore seems certain that our Turkish passage here refere to 
egalnat understanding them to be the (primordial) Trees of Death as does 
Bang, Musfon, 34. p. 13. 





*Now, our Gracious Father, our Beneficent Prince, 
countless myriads of years have elapsed since we have 
been eeparated from Thee (ll. 2-6).’,.. ‘We wish to 
forget the torments that we endured during the long 
time (ll. 17-19).7** 

_ 8 The fourth instance, furnished by another passage in the rem~ 
nants of the same.'Turkish book (T. II, D. 173 b, 2 verso, lines 
8-19), is wholly convincing. In this particular pasaage special 
allusion is made to different sorts of Hearers, the ascent of their 
souls to the Zodiac and progress in their eyele, and to their ‘ chang- 
ing into another body,’ ascending or descending. The lines in 
question read as follows :— 

‘The Auditors are not all alike, one to another. And 
there are complete Hearers, and there are such as are well- 
intentioned, and there are such as love the Law, And 
the ascending of their souls to the Zodiac, the trans- 
forming, and their changing into another body— 
their ascent and [dejecent is not a single change. And 
there are many (of these things) that differ with one 
another, just as in the case of Sinful Men there are heaty 
(and) light fettera, shackles, and chains.’ * 

« In this same connection with the ides of metempsychoais 
there may probably be cited likewise another reference found in 
the Turkish Confession Prayer (lines 116-117). In this pas- 
sage the Hearer penitently asks forgiveness for sina committed ‘in 
a former body or in thia body.’™ 








"Le Coy, Tiirk, Mon. 1, p. 10-11 (IL 2-6; 17-19). ‘The pamsage is taken 
similarly by Scheftelowitz, Die Entatchung, p, #2. 

™ Le Coq (Turk. Man. 3, p. 12) rendera t(4)g(i)lmak by ‘ Einkerrollan.’ 
This term in Torkish evidently denotes the Indian samedra, see above p. 
of t. Si, where comment is made on St. Augustine's revolutio, revolet as 
conveying the same jen. Recall also the Chinese expression noted above, 
p. 264» G4. 

"See Le Coq, Tirk. Man. 3, p. 12. 

™ See Le Coq, Chuastuend/t (Germ. ed.), p. 14, linea 11-12, "in (einem) 
friheren Korper cder in diesem Earper.' Ent in commenting upon this 
clause (p. 3] n. 17) Le Coq interprets the allusion ax denoting the ‘old 
man’ and the ‘new man,’ and refers to Raur, p 271 (ef. abors, p. 000). 
English translation (JRAS, 1911, p. 288, lines 117-118) ‘in our fret aclf 


_ 
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¢. For a supplementary Turkish allusion to ‘enduring the tor- 
mont of life and death’ (fwya dlil imganiir, see Le Coq, Tiirk. Man. 
8, p, 29, Nr. 12. 10-11), consult the next section (qa, 8), relating: 
to the Turian Pahlavi passages. 


(q). Turning finally to the Turfan Pahlavi documents, we 
may find come slight additional data to combine with the material 
already presented. 

«, For example, the first line of one of the hymns in the Mani- 
ehaean Hymnbook Mahrniimag (line 293) ia listed alphabetically 
as having begun thus:— 

as franapl ahém firvar— 
‘I proceeded as a plant—'™ 


While we may acknowledge that it is not wholly satiefactary to 
draw deductions from a mere table of first lines in a hymnal, when 
the hymn in question has not been preserved, nevertheless the 
metempsychosis idea is certainly involved in the phrase franapt 

. Girver, ‘ went forth as a plant.”™* That stage in the cycle has 
already been proved to have been fully recognized, ns ahown by the 
quotations from the Turkish and from St, Augustine above (p- 
264 n. 70), and its analogy is found later in Siftism.” 


(or) tn thie eelf.’ Radlel, Chuastuanis, p, 31 n. 40, St. Petersburg, 1000, 
the possihility (‘vielleicht"). that the phrase might mean ‘in einer frill- 
aren Existenz,’ adding that the whole passage requires further considers- 
tion. Charannes and Pelliot, JA, 1011, p. 535 n. 3, rather favor Le Cog, it 
would sppear. Novertheless, in view of the evidence already adduced, I 
am strongly inclined to maintain that the reference is to metempsychoala 
—I hare singe found new support ie the fact that Scheftelowite, Bat- 
stehung, p. 41, is likewise of the same opinion as that here upheld. [Later 
note.—Consult Bang, Muaton, 30, 195-200, who seema to hare had difficull 
with the pamage, bot inclines to agree with Le Cog; ef. also in Musdon, 
38, [3.] 

"Muller, Hin Doppelblati (Mahrnimag), p. £2. 

"For the etymology of franaft, exe Bartholomae, Zum AirWh, p, 64 n. 
(mineral, plant, animal, man), see the well-known verses of Jal] ad-Din 
Rimf, tr, Browne, Pere, Lit, under Tatar Dominion (3), p. 217-218; F. 
Horn, Geach. Pere, Litt. p. 163; compare likewise Nicholson, Myatica of 
Tile, p, 163; idem, Divdnt Bhamet Tabriz, p. 47, 49; alao §. M. Ighal, 
Development of Metaphysics in Persia, p, 41, 42, 117. 
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f. In the light of the material presented, it seems not impos- 
sible to interpret the word sidmdrd in a Turfan Pahlavi passage 
(repeated again) #s an allasion to rebirth, The word in question 
ocours first in a prayer addressed to Mini, together with Jesus, in 
which—if rightly translated—the faithful devotee reiterates the 

“Release (hou my soul from this birth (and) death, 
release my soul from thie birth (and) death’™ 
The same appeal, in almost identical words, recurs in another pas- 
sige where the prayer is combinedly addressed to Mithra, Jesus, 
the Maiden of Light, and Mini.™ In both these instances, as 
stated, the matter rests upon dapat cbse, Soot ce 
interpretation is to be given to the word addmird, lit. ‘ born-dead,” 

‘being born, being dead." In view of the data assembled aba 
from the Chinese (esp. §y) and from the Turkish (§¢), it seems 
justifiable to understand this as implying the recurrence of birth 
and death,’ taking the term like a Sanskrit dual, for which there is 
good support in later Persian.” 

y- Lastly, we have the authority of Professor FP, W. K. Milller 
for believing that the expression ‘emanation of Mani’ in another 
Turfan Pahlavi Fragment, T. 11, D. 135, line 17, is to be asec 
ciated with the Manichaean idea of transfusion of souls. In this 
piece an Uigurian Khan, who was a patron of Manichaziem, is 
spoken of as an “emanation of Mani’—heg ‘t Mani” Miller's 
- J) eee Eee 

7M. S11 verso, lines 12-16 (= MUL 2, p. 67), 5624 man roodn of Tmty 
sédmirda, 66 man rorin aj ‘im addménd. 

"See M. 38 verso, lines €-9 (— Mi. 2 p. TT); the varinote are inaig- 
nificant. 

Miller, loo, cit,, renders eldmdrd by * ‘Geboren-Tot (sein). Salemann, 
Man. Stud. 1. 73, remarks; ‘echeint eimen dogmatischen begrif cu be- 
geichnen, das irdisehe leben des leiblichen menschen, der geboren wird um 
fugleich dem tode verfallen xu sein.’ Observe that in the Chinese Mani- 
chaean Treatise, JA, 1011, p. 591-592, we find a reference (with poesible 
Byddhistic coloring) to ‘ln mar de ls rie et de Ja mort’; see p, 282 and 
nh. 67 abore.—Examples of suzh * dvandva " ecrapounds can readily be cited 
in Inter Persian, cf. NP. éobde-nie ‘night and day,’ fuete-rufte * weshed 
and sconred" (=< cleanliness"), efc.; nee Horn, in Grondr. iren. Phiioi. 
LS, p. 1-106. 

See Miller,’ Der Hofstaat eines Viguren-Kinigs,’ in Festechrift Vilhelm 
Thomeen, p. 208; eee particularly Miller’s references (p. 200 = 2) regard- 
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the Manichaean conception of wack a transmissi 








Conclusion. 


In summing up, we may say that the combined evidence tends to 
support the view that the doctrine of metempsychosis (even in the 
cruder form of transmigration, if we may make such a dist | 
ins ternas) : was-w/rwsogatind dogma Hoth’ i ‘Wesborn abd ds-Siesbesal 
Manichaeiem." We are justified, moreover, in believing that Mint 
himself made this dogma « special tenet in his religions teachin, 
by inculeating that retribution through some form of rebirth was 
in store for less faithful Auditors and for all Sinners, the Elect 
alone being exempt. 

Mini may have derived the idea in the first place from Hellen- 
istic concepts current in Mesopotamia before his banishment to 
India and Centra) Asin, Evidence for the view that he taught the 
doctrine early in his career is furnished by the fact that, according 
to the Fihrist,” three chapters of his book Shibirgiin, dedicated to 
King Shipdr, dealt with the respective fates of Hearere, Elect, and 
Sinners in a manner that must have corresponded closely with the 
account preserved in the Fibrist itself, where Mini's own authority 
is directly quoted.“ In any event his long sojourn in the East — 
(including Hindustan, according to tradition) would. certainly 
have fostered the development of any incipient ideas held on the 
subject, particularly aa Indian ideas were then current in Central 
Asia, and would heve sided him in giving further impetus to the 
inclusion of the doctrine among the principal tenets of his faith. 














ing the employment of sshog, oe consult Likewlet Millers 
Vigurics, 2, p. 05, and his Doppelblats, p. 

™ Consult again Baur, p. 317-321; Pitest, SE eee 

“ Fihrist, tr. Filigel, p. 103, iv; also Kessler, p. 180-181 (noting the 
correction to “Electi," p. 161 =. 1); cf. likewise Alfaric, Les Soriturcs 
manichérnnes, Z 50. 

"See Fligel, p. 100-102. 
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THE piscovery of a very ancient and important Phoenician 


royal ins¢ription, in the course of the French excavations at Byblos 
(0.1. Gebal, modern Jebeil), has gronsed great interest among 
Semitic scholars. While M. Pierre Montet was exploring in 1923 
a series of tombs the dates of which extend backward aa far as 
the twelfth Egyptian dynasty, in opening a tomb of the time of 
‘Rameses IT he cime upon a most important find. aitwsy down 
the shaft was found a brief inscription in archaic Phoe char- 
actera cut in the wail: half a dozen words only, the meaning of 
which is more or less problematic; see below. The tomb-chamber 
nt the bottom contained a large sarcophagus, which proved to be 
that of a king of Byblos named Ahiram. It bears a Phoenician 
eee ea rt ens SOREN Ee DERE 800: SHANE 


“ane the 13th century B. C. is assured, and the Inscription 
Side ‘untedites by wotos four hundred yours the oldest wetting J in 
the North Semitic alphabet whose age had hitherto bean known. 
In the form of the characters there is nothing essentially new, nor 
is there any uncertainty in the manner of their execution. One 
receives the impreasion of a form of writing which has already been 
in use for a considerable time, The formulas of the inscription 
also are plainly those of a literary language. The dialect is essen- 
tially the classical! Phoenician already known to us, but sheet sm 
some new and interesting features, aa well as come uncertaintic 
ff I am not mistaken, there is evidence of Assyrian eS in 
both the vocabulary and the contents of the documents. 

The inseription was published, with translation and commentary, 
by René Dussaud in the periodical Syria, yol. V (1924), pp. 135- 
157. It has also been discussed by Lidzbarski in the Nachrichten 
der Gesellach, der Wissenschafien sw Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 
1924, pp. 4347: IT have seen no other publication of it. My own 
interpretation, which here follows, waz made independently, from 
the photographs in Dussaud’s article 

The inseription is in two lines, the first ending with the word 
coys , the second, on another surface of the sarcophagus, includ- 
ing all the remainder. For convenience | have divided the lines 
in the facsimile, which is made from the photographs of squeezes 
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The characters are clearly cut and well preserved except at two 
points, The lsat letter of the penultimate word in the first line i: 
partially obliterated, but the remaining traces and the context 
suffice to establish it with certainty. ‘Tho first half of the name 
of the author of the inscription, Ahirim'’s son—the second word in 
the first line—is only partially preserved. At the close'of the gap 
appear distinct traces of a character which, it seams to me, could 
only be Oo. I find that thie: is also Dussaud’s reading. Lids- 
baraki prefers 7 , but the eross:stande too low in the line to render 
this reading probable, Moreover, 1 think thet a portion of the 
middle crosshar of the 0 can be seen in the photograph. In order 
to fill the space immediately preceding, two characters seem neces- 
sary, one would hardly suffice. Since we are reduced to conjecture 
it ia obviously preferable to hold to name~<lements already known, 
especially since the tradition of proper names ia so constant; and 
since both O55 and O>5>ya are well known as Phoenician names 
I had no hesitution in restoring Syso>p here. For the probable 
meaning of the name, see below, 

The only other point at which there can be uncertainty as to 
the reading is st the very end of the inseription, the character 
preceding the final letter. M. Montet’s copy So adie in Tua- 
sand’s article) gave it as > Magee gatinecatr and Lidzharski suppose 
it ta be. According to the photograph it might be either. If 
we compare the characters of this tnseriptiars only, the resem- 
blance to 5 is certainly closer than that to 3-; and yet there 
no example of the former which shows the curve of the shaft which 
we see here, Observe aleo the 3 in the inscription on the wall 
of the tomb-chaft (Dussand, p, 143), | 

The words of the inscription are generally separated by a short 
perpendicular line, which however, is employed somewhat incon- 
gistently, aa the transliteration will show. The text reads as 


follows: | 523 qos | cons AN ard bua Rte RAL 
| [>] iy ga rectacs ie 
som | c3[S]e2 | joo 
Jren}yoran ttl pet dan | Sas eine 
| maan | nea | made | Nos | qennn | peeen 
| 5aw | E> | ro me | am | 53 [Sy 
This 1 would render in the following manner: 
Thee sarcophagus made Pilles(?)-Baal, son of Akhirim king 
of Gebal, for Akhirim his father, when he laid him away forever. 

















_ Ando any ing ang Kg, or goer among gray 

y commander over Gebal, who has uncovered the axrco- 
p (it & said); The scepter of his rule shall be broken, the - 
throne of his dominion shall be overturned, and peace shall flee 
from Gebal, if he shall destroy this inscription, cover if over or 
deface it. 

Duseaud renders as follows: 

‘Upphejs ha‘al, fils d'Ahiram, roi de Gebal, a fart ce sarcophage 

pour Abiram, son pére, comme ea demenre pour |’éternité. 

Sc tiy eek rok cotta olny oel-anh‘geurvercaaé parm Sin 
ouvernenurs, qui dresse le camp contre Gebal et qui découvre ce 
sarcophage sous Ie dallnge, Hator (sera) son juge: le trine de son 
tol se renversa et la destruction fondra aur Gebal tandis que lui (le 
profanateur) effucera cette inscription & Ventréo( ?) de "Hades( 7). 

Lidzbarski renders: 

Diesen Sarkophag hat machen lassen Ethba‘al(?), Sohn des 
Ahiram, Kénig von Gebal, fiir seinen Vater Abiriim. Tier setzte 
‘er ihn hin fiir die Ewigkeit- 

Bei Gott! Sollte ein Kinig unter den Kinigen, em Statthalter 
unter den Statthaltern oder wer ein Heerlager tiber Gebal befehligt, 
diesen Sarkophag blosslegen, so xerbreche das Szepter seiner Richter- 
gewalt, es stiiree um der Thron seiner Kinigsherrechaft, und der 
Friede fiche von Gebal. Und wer diese Inschrift aualiechen wird, 
* @ e+ © 

"For the usage illustrated in 1 J>¥ , this sarcophagus,” without 
the definite article, see below—For the meaning of the element 
ob in Phoenician proper names we have only Hebrew and Assy- 
in favor of the pie! stem, but gives little or no help as to the 
meaning. “To make the way even, unobstracted,” Is not the most 
likely signification here. (The Lexicon of Gesenius-Buhl has: 
Phoen. den Wey ebnen, Lide 861," but this is a mistake, since 
the enly source of Lidzharski’s rendering is the Hebrew diction- 
ary.) The Assyrinn verb is common, in the mif‘al stem, with the 
meaning “look upon with favor, kindness, mercy,” used of the 
attitude of a god or goddess toward a human worshipper. It ts 
this meaning, doubtless, that appears as an element in sach 
names os Dopy2. 

The occurrence of the fall form Cw, instead of the usual 
















abbreviation, is interesting. C£ 4pm for apr. Sen for Sens 
(or ‘m™), N2ton for ‘one, Hadayi for Ahidavit’ (Nildeke, Bei- 
frage, 95), etc. TDussaud is strangely led astray by the various 
transcriptiona of the Phoenician pronunciation of O7°7 “ Hiram,” 
and thinks of two distinct names, Ahirim and Hirdm, from differ- 
ent roots. With the Greek Elpuyer compare however “ASefos 
(Philo Biblins) for the god Hadad, and interpret the other tran- 

The appearance here of 7 as the suffix of the third pers. sing. 
mast., in MIN, MMW, MoD, and 2m, ie interesting. Thus also 





in the. MeSa‘ inscription. How this pronominal suffix was pro- 


nounced, we have not the means of knowing —In mnv>, the first 
element of the compound is, I think, the conjunction >, “when,” 


used a8 in 2 Sam. 7; 1; 19: 26, and many other passages in the 


0.T. in which *3 is precisely interchangeable with “WD and equi- 


valent to Aramaic 43, "1, I>. The eume use appears in the Bod- 


Astart inscription OFS. 1, 4, line 3, where }22 is equivalent to 
M3 “wei. Lidzbarski proposes to read in both passages pp, 
“ here,” a reading which to me seama very improbable. 

Doy> instead of chy is noticeable, May it not be that poy 
here is a popular abbreviation of oSy n>, “tomb”? 

‘The warning, introduced by OH)» “to any king, governor, or 
military commander,’ ete, corresponds to the more rhetorical 
"ny our $2) rmoden So ne ‘2, “Whoever thou art, royal or 
other personage,’ etc., in Efmunazar, Byblos, Tabnith, and several 
other inseriptions. I believe that the previous translators of the 
inscription have gone astray at this point because of failure to 








nderstand the euphemistio use of the third person, instead of the 


secon] person, in the direct address (“The seepter of his rule,” 
ete, meaning “The scepter of thy rule”). I have called atten: 
tion in more than one place (see ZAW., X XVI. S11f.) to the cur- 
rent misunderstanding of the last clause in the Tabnith inseription 
because of the unexpected use of the third purson, instead of the 
second, where the curse ts utlered, precisely as in the present cnae 
and in «till others. When this conventional usage is taken into 
account, the wording of this line and those which follow is per- 
fectiy natural and without difficulty of any sort, 

In cifajos the 5 was accidentally omitted. Otherwise, the 
eecution of the inscription appears to be faultless. 
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scriplion of Byblos 
_ ‘The word Non occurs here for the first time. It is 











Assyrian fami (a secondary root, from ami), “speak”; thus in 
‘its origin corresponding to Arabic amir, “ commander,” and similar 
words. The verb famd is ancient in the Assyro-Babylonian speech, 
and it seems likely that we have here an instance of borrowing by 
the Phoenicians. 

There is no obvious reason why $23 %y should be written in 
one line and 52: ‘y in the next, but it is interesting to know 
that the writer had the older form at his option. In the second 
oceurrence we have a good example of the use of Sy as the prepo- 
sition of disadvantage. 

i pal means: “who shall have uncovered (i. ¢., discov- 
ered) this sarcophagus,” the consec, imperf. standing in place of 
the simple perfect m5: . From the point of view of Hebrew 
style the latter construction would be regular, The phrase cor- 
responds to 1 [RT Ms PER wR, “who shall find! this sareo- 
phagus,” in the Tabnith inscription. 

Fonmn and Onan are stems with infixed #, corresponding to 
the similar forms in Meta‘ 11, 15, 19, 82, and probably }25m 
in Kalamu 10 (cf. Aseyr. ittallak). This way of reading the 
words, the one which first suggests itself, I felt obliged to discard, 
on the ground that “frm and wOD are both invariably masculine 
in Heb,, Aram., and Syriac, until I observed thut in Assyrian the 
ease ig reversed, Lussii and fAatiu (and therefore presumably 
Auieru) being both always feminine. ‘This turns the scale de- 
cisively. Muy we not here also suppose direct Assyrian influence? 

The verb 70h, in the sense required here, is not otherwise known. 
Tt may perhaps be connected both with Heb, 9m and Arabic 
wats, In the ordinary use of the latter the sound of cracking 
or breaking often plays a part, the cracking of a shell of ive, for 
instance. One also says, using this verb, “He broke his head with 
a stone” (Jauhari and Qimis). It js possible that from the idea 
of the crucking or splintering of a thin covering was developed the 
wegiicatin ‘st Sha Hebeew verb (attip off, ats.) ; ef. the use in 
Ps. 29: 9. If Aram. Fon, “ potaherd,” ean also be brought in 











“UCL Prov. 3: 13; 8: 34, in both of which passages this Fill in used in 
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atial form, NEA , ree hit i iy he 








Tn nizho we evidently have the equivalent of the Arshic mull, 
“kingdom, rule,” etc. 

The two words with which the inscription closes are truly puz- 
sling. There is a considerable degree of probability, however, as 
to their general meaning. Since the document appears to he 
complete, and the words immediately preceding speak of injury 
to the inscription itself (rather than to the sarcophagus or the 
tomb), with no consunction following, it would seem te be almost 
certain that the two words in question are the continustion anil 

completion of this particular subject. The general nature of the 
continuation can be conjectured from our knowledge of other simi- 
lar documents. The penalty is invoked not only for the destruction 
of the inseription, tmt also for any damage to it, As we well know 
from Assyrian and especially Egyptian reeords, enemies or rivals 
were likely to obliterate more or lees of the writing, to make 
erasures, substitute other names, and the like, or to cover the whols 
in some wuy so that it could not be seen. For instance, in inserip- 
tions of Adad-nirari I (14th contury a o.), Tiglath-pilesar I 
(12th century), and Alurnasirpal I (9th century) we have in each 
ease mention of every one of the acts of vandalism named above 
(seo HB. I, pp. 61%, 462, and 120 f., respectively). The two 
words at the end of our inscription can hardly be anything else 
than absolute infinitives, used exactly as in Hebrew. I propose 
to read Spy Me> (on the reading of the penultimate character, 
see above). The verb \£>, well known in Aramaic, late Hebrew, 
Syrine, and Arabic, means “wrap up, cover over,” ete —a device 
which may have been commonly employed by those who feared 
the curses invoked against these who should destroy or remove 
the monument. See also the Assyrian formula mentioned above. 
bau [suppose to be daf‘el of S42, meaning to besmear the inserip- 


tion or deface it by pouring over it pigment or some other liquid; 
observe that this is precisely what the above-mentioned inscription 
of Adurnasirpal warns against, with ite ia... . ina pikiate ika- 
famufu/ ‘The reading proposed for the two concloding words thus 
agrees with known models. It also gives to the inscription an 
ending which is rhetorically effective, a consideration which doubt- 
less had its weight. 
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On the palacographic «ide the inscription presents several fea- 


tures of interest. In general, the characters have the forms which 
heretofore hare been regarded ns the most archaic. There are some 
peculiarities, however. ‘The X sometimes has a form in which the 
strokes at the right of the shaft are symmetrically curved. Dus- 
sand, in the table of alphabets affixed to his article, records. this 
as archaic. This is possible, and even plausible; but it 1s perhaps 
more likely that we have here only an ornamental variation. The 
letter > shows merely the “hand” (three fingers), without the 
customary shaft, Whether the Byblos form is the older, time will 
perhaps make known, The unusual fashion of the o, with the 
head extending upward rather than to the left, ts probably nothing 
more than o local peculiarity, designed to save space. The same 
form appears in the Abi-Baal inscription of Byblos, from the 
midils of the tenth century (see below). Im several of the char- 
actors the shaft has an unusual slant to the left. ‘This is especially 
noticeable in 71, but is aleo to be sean occasionally in 1. 7, and 1, 
Here, again, there is nothing essentially archaic. The charactere 
% p, and & (in old Phoenician, Moabite, and Aramaic written 
with the same character as t/) happen not to be present. Thore 
js no 7 in the inecription on the sarcophagas, but the letter occurs 
twice in the brief inscription in the shaft of the tomb. 

In the language of the inscription there is nothing especially 
striking, unless the evidence of Assyrian influence, noticed above 
in several places, may be thus characterized, Both Dussaud and 
Lidzharski lav great stress on the absence of the definite article, 
and the former goes so far as to question whether the old Canaanite 
speech possessed this element. I cannot see that any particle of 
new evidence, in this regard, is given ua by this inscription. Where, 
in the document, could we expect to see the article employed? It 
ia of course true, and the fact has long been known, that certain 
conventions in the use of the definite article belonging to classical 
Hebrew were not employed by the other North Semitic peoples, 
This appears particularly in the ease of the noun accompanied by 
a demonstrative pronoun. The Hebrew would write, for instance, 
mim 760m. ‘The article prefixed to thy demonstrative here is super- 
fiuous, an exaggeration not to be expected elsewhere. This con- 
ventional use is neither North Semitic nor Canaanite, but purely 
Hebrew, In the old inecriptions of the * Canaanite” group wa 
frequently find the article used with the noun in such cases, but 
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never with the pronoun, Thus Meda‘, line 3, Mx) Moan, “thie 
high-place”*; Kalamu 5,7 "Bom, “this inseription”; Tabnith 6, 
NA IT, “that thing” and numerous other examplen Cinssical 
Greek ordinarily illustrates the same usage. 

Even with the noun, however, the definite article is not needed, 
for the demonstrative pronoun gives #ufficient determination. We 
say in English “this book,” not “this the book,” and the same 
is true of other modern languages which use the definite article. 
So also we frequently find the Greek tragedians omitting the article 
when the noun has a demonstrative pronoun. 

This idiom, perfectly natural to a language ordinarily employing 
a definite article, seema to have bean common in all periods of the 
cigs iapeami ney In the inscription now before us we read 

, ) PR, and 7 760. Similarly, in the Bybloa inseriphion 
A Rey I, 1 we have in line 10 7 "RN, “this land,” and the same. 
construction in lines 6, 11, 12, 13 and 14. So in Eshmunazar 10, 
an OW, “thet man,” and numerous other examples. So also im 
the generality of Phoenician inscriptions, of whatever date, and in 
néo-Punie as well (1 j2x in Ephem. II, 62). In the Haded and 
Panammu inscriptions of Zenjirli we find the same thing, y} 3us 
several times repeated. (Cf. also nt mone. “ this image,” in the 
Yule Aramaic inecription from Cilicia, of the fifth century 5. ¢, 

(JAOS, 35, 1917, p. 278). 

The theory of a very sparing use of the definite article in the 
primitive Canuanite speech, maintained by Lidzbarski and oxag- 
gerated by Dussaud, is as yet without foundation. From the old 
inscriptions we learn merely this, that it was common to treat the 
noun as sufficiently determined by the demonstrative pronoun 
without the added article, aa in so many other languages, and that 
Lidzharski, in speaking of the Inck of the definite article in the 
present inecription, exclaims, “hier fehlt er ganz,” and proceeds: 
“ Viellvicht wurde in dieser Ineehrift mit der Weglassung des 
Artikels ein hitherer Stil angestrebt,” it is _ that he obtains 
his impression from this one point of disagre 
grammar ; (ac nade trons tia, flere 14 ck 0 ingle place dale 
document where we could expect to ser the article employed. 

The same is true of the Kalamu Inseription, to which appeal 
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lemonstrative pronoun, the use of the article is everywhere pre- 
oe gaa deciel tases. 

Lidzbarski also argues from the Gezer Calendar. Here, how- 
ever, we have to do with a mere catalogue, not with a literary 
composition, The only natural way of formulating the list is: 
“ Harvest-month; seed-month; month of late-sowing,” etc. The 
definite article would be quite superfiuows. If « similar table of 
seasons were to be made in the German language, for instance, 
“Flachsernte” would be written, instead of “die Ernte des 
Flachees.” Even in continnous narrative the concise technical 
phrase would be usual in Hebrew; so, for example, in Gen. 30; 14 
and Tudg: 15: 1, “In the days of wheat-hurvest ” is ert sp "2. 
Similarly ovyiy sp, “barley-harvest,” 2 Sam, 21: 9, and 
other examples. 

we oon cere diated renee Ree 
stitute for the construction with the definite article, as Hoffma 
conjectured (Ephemeris III, 29); it is merely a device for facaiae 
a close compound, where our western languages would employ a 
hyphen or form a compound word—i. ¢., just what is to be ex- 
pected in such a list as this. It is true that in Gen. 1: 24 is written 
POR inn, and in ve. 25 PONT mn; but Hoffmann and Lidzbaraki 
failed to notice that the three nouns in ve. 24 are all undetermined, 
while in vs, 25 they are all determined. In one instance, pp 777) 
the equivalent construction, the simple construct state, is employed 
in the calendar. 

The recently discovered North Semitic inscriptions, then, give 
ue no new information as to the use of the definite article. Evi- 
dence of-a sparing (or diaappearing) employment of it in the early 
Canaanite specch has not yet been found, nor is it likely to be 
found. 

Tt was remarked, above, that M. Montet found a brief inscription 
on the wall of the tomb-shaft, about halfway down. The charac- 
ters, which are of the same type as those on the sarcophagus, are 
not in every case distinct, but the reading seems to be assured, os 


pid nnn | sn i mee 
Dussand regards this ss a warning, to him who has excavated thus 


far, not to proceed further. This would seem plausible if it 
| nstances; still, it is difficult to think of 
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and that phrases (apparently) are marked off by perpendicular 
lines, as on the sarcophagus, gives good reason for supposing a 
complete and comprehensible sentence. Dussaud reads and inter- 
pret in the following manner (p- 143): 7. nnn Pat “a ny. 
Avis! Voici! ‘Ta perte est ci-dessous ! 

Thie is not quite convincing. The interjection “behold” is 
superfiuous after Mp7); the original form of man waa certainly not 
Sn; and there is nothing in either etymology or usage that could 
justify the rendering of 7572 by “ta perte,” On the precarious 
supposition that the intent of the inseription ig to give warning 
to excavators, I should prefer fo read as follows: “Take: notice! 
Strength will fail you (77 “2° 7) below this point!” ‘This im 
spite of the fact that our knowledge of the word | comes from 
late Hebrew and the Aramaic dialects (cf. however Deut. 1: 41). 

Dussand publishes also « third inscription (p, 146), long known, 
but hitherto not correctly deciphered. On the stone fragment of a 
the Egyptian king Sefonk I (middle of the 10th century), are por- 
tions of three lines of a Phoenician inecription. Clermont-Gan- 
neau had discussed the monument, with a facsimile, in hus Recueil, 
VI, 744f., and Lidsbarski treated it in the Bphemeris, II, 167 
The stone was found at Jebeil, and it now seems probable, fram 
the palaeography, that the Phoenician inscription belongs to the 
same period az the cartouchea. A king of Gebal, Abibaal (7p 
Lyssxt), is named, presumably the author of the inseription and 
the one who dedicated this votive object, The offering waa per- 
haps made for the benefit of “the men( ?) of Gebal (who are) in 
Egypt” Covse> 52x w[h]}), since the traces of the character 2 
assem certain. The restoration of the beginning of the inscription, 
xis we]. “That which A. dedicated,” conjectured by Clermont- 
Ganneau, is extremely probable. The remainder is too fragment- 
ary to give any sure hold. | 

Of especial interest in connectian with the Ahirim inscription is 
the pulaeography of this fragment. Here, again, the words (or 
word-compounds) are divided by the perpendicular line, and the 
characters > and © have the same peculiar forms, after the lapse 
af three conturies. This fact would seem to increase the proba- 
bility that we here have to do with local fashions rather than with 
essentially older forms of the letters. 
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The Ahiraim Inscription of Byblos 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Der arische Wellkinig wnd Heiland. Bedeutungageschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zur indo-tranischen Religionsgeschichte und 
Altertumskunde. Von Dr. Heawasn GOsteet. Halle; Max 
Nraweren, 1923. 499 pp. 


Seiner Kalypso, die dem gemasiologischen Grandmotiv des 
© Verhiillens ” und “ Bergens” in der idg. Konzeption der Todes- 
pottheit nachzuspiiren unternalm, hat H. Giintert ein Seitenstiick 
in dem vorliegenden Werk geechaffen, das die Idee der “ Bindung 
in der Person des urischon (—indo-iranischen) Weltkonigs ver- 
kirpert erweisen, die Idee der “ Erlosung” an atischen Heiland- 
geatalten verfolgen will. 

Arischer Weltkinig ist fir G. Varuna. Zur Herrscherwiirde sei 
er durch Zauberkraft (mdyd) gelangt, von Haus aus ein Schamane, 
ein Priveter-Medizinmann gewesen. Die allem Zauberwesen sich 
snheftends Zweideutigkeit habe dasa gefiihrt, auch Var.» Wirken 
in gwiespaltigem Licht erscheinen 2u lassen: dem weisen Schipfer 
und Erhalter der Weltordnung steht der gefiirchtete Vollzieher der 
_ Strafgewalt gegentiber, der den fehlgehenden Sterblichen im 
Feeln achligt." Auf Grund der letzteren Betstigung habe Var. 
seinen Namen als Fessler erhalten: G. 147 tibernimmt Peterson’s 
PEtymon, das auf Vergleichung von varafra “ Riemien, Seil,” altal. 
wéruga “ Kette,” lit. virvé dass, lett. weru « einfadeln, nihen, 
sticken, reihen ™ sich etfitat. Der Himmelskonig hatte also nur ala 
strafender Gott in der Namengebung sich durchgesetzt. Die an 
sich nicht zo bezwrifelnde Altertiimlichkeit des Bildes des giitt- 














'Zur Verdiieterung der Anschatungen von Var. hditte nach G. die Be- 
kanntechalt mit dem tahylonisth-eeayriachen Herrechertyp beigetragen, in« 
dom dia arischen Friester ein theokratisches Ideal(?) verkdrpert fandan. 
Die Annahme cines Einechlages orjentalischer Tyrannis scheint mir auf 
gichie anderes eich cu griinden ole anf div Erwihoanng (I. 25. 13 usw}, 
dase Spiker um V. sich scharen, wenn er in goldenem Mantel auf meinem 
Throne sich niederlisst. Aber auch die Adityas werden Spiber genannt, 
wis die Sonne ein Spiher ist tiber alle Lebendigm (TV. 1%. 3); die Spier 
aind nicht ohne kosmische Bedeutung (Hillebrandt Var. 70) und fir Autf- 
fomenng Verve ale Despoten ‘nicht naeingmekriskt s0 verwerten. Dass 

goitlche Strafgewalt chne orientaliaches Muster yvorstellbar [at, miges jo 
EBT die aliskandinaviechen Bilder (a sogleich), 
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lichen Fealers wird durch europssische Parallelen bestatigt. Hine 
eehwedische Felsenzeichnung sua dem I5ten yorchristlichen Juhr- 
bundert (6. 168) acigt mae ten * Gott nate den erowens Handen,” 
haltend, sugenscheintich rmenschliche Verfehlungen mit religie 





168! in Sellesestriskungen and saber tite aexuiae, wie sie 
auf altnordischen Felsenzeichnungen Of{ter begegnen, Zauberknoten 
ee i it eo fehlen vorliufig sichere Handhaben fiir die 
skandinayischen Fesslers als Zanberera; es gentige, 
hlich oder goéttlich gedachtes Seitenstiick su Varuna 
wonen* brigens wird auch dieser ala Fessler nicht 
si eer asin nie wird mdyd in ungiinstigem Sinne dem 
grossen Asura zugeachrieben.* Weist eeine Fesselgewalt anf eine 
Zweidentigkeit dea Charakters hin, so braucht diese nicht gerade 
im Schamanentum zu wurzeln. | 
Die Konstruktion G.’a ist ein Versuch, den Spuren Soderblom'‘s 
folgend, eine hohe Gottheit ohne Voraussetxung einer Naturer- 
aepeeeng. es PeeTeom. Solcher Versnach wird in manchen Fillen 
astimmung technen dirfen. Die Lichtnatur der Adityas und 
Sa ethiecher Churakter sind eo innig: mat einander ver- 
sthmolzen, dasa Zweifel entstehen konnen, welchem dieser zwei 
usnerkenner bei. Der Name der Adityas— 





















Toltet) ; G. deutet fhn als “Binder™ oder “* Fessler” im Hinblick auf ay, 
dorse “fessein.” lit. diftes “Riemen und Zubehir—Das “Hingen™ 
Odine (G. 151) hingegen liegt wohl etwas weiter ab, 

Die hoch erhobene Hand kehrt bel Savitar wieder, der damit erin 
einen Hintergrund von weiter Perspektive erhilt. clare Attribate, wie 
sie a Savitars Erecheinung sthnmen, begegnen neben der grossen Hand 
bisweilen auf altenroparischen Bildern (G. 103, 100), wihrend sie dem 
Sell achwingenden mordischen Gotte fehlen: dieser kann daker wohl mit 
‘Varuna, nicht abor mit Savitar moeammengestelt werden. G. 105 = 
fehl, wonn er ron einem vediechen Varuya—Savitar redet und Sev, fir 
Hypostas: Var.'s erkilirt. Belde haben wenlg weeentlichea mit einander 





gemein. 

"Auch bel ginstiger Anwendung sollte nicht m4y@ mit “ Zanber ™ 
schlechthin gicichgesetst worden, Dasa es die Leistung des Schaffenden, 
Rildentie bexcichnet, wird bel Varuga durch Hinwele auf méno “ Mega- 
werkzeng” V.85. 5 una angedeutet. Vgl. G. selbet 112 





ieches Prinzip ‘berhanpt nicht hin, Mit Recht het, vom 
Etymon abgeechen, Meillot FAs, X..9 (1897) 156 Mitex im Hin- 
mich auf dag appellative Neutrum mitrd “ Freandschaft” (iran. 
ities Binduhg, Verpflichtung”) els deren Trager und 
Schitver * gedeutet, so dass dieser Gott, nach seinem Namen 20 
schliessen, aus rein ethischer Anachauung hervorgegangen wire. 
Ahnlivhes gilt augenscheinlich fir Aryaman, wihrend Bhaga, 
Améa,* Daksa weniger ethisch hohe als menschlich erwiinsehte 
Giiter und Eigenschaften verpersinlichen, auch threrscits aber von. 
Naturanschawung nichts verraten. Soweit das Etymon masage- 
bend, ergibt sich fiir die Adityas Primat der sthischen Konzeption. 
Mit Verweisung des kosmischen an die seitlich oweite Stelle 
sieht wich der Forscher vor der Aufgabe, die Bindeglieder zu 
finden, die dasselbe mit dem Ethos der Giitter verkniipfen. G. 
hat hierfir, wie mir echemt, noch nicht ausreichende Formeln 
gefunden. Wenn er Mitrae Entwicklung aua einem Gott der 
Vertrige rom Sonnengott auf Einwirkung Indras suriickfiihrt 
(57), so wirkt das wenig tberseugend, nachdem (36; 48) dieasm 
zwar die Rolle des seér-Befreiers zuerkannt, eigner Licht- oder 
Sonnencharakter aber abgesprochen war. Fiir die vielgestalten 
kosmischen Beziehungen Varunas soll lediglich seine Zauberkunst 
one den Schiiiesel liefern; wie ea gekommen, dass der grosse 
Magier 40 und nicht andere kosmisch sich manifestierie, wirde 
man vergeblich Fragen. Die Naturerscheinungen, an denen non 
sesrsenutare treat ichigo dacs ja er in erster Linie, nicht voril- 
ist, verlangen nach naturalistischer Erklirong; ob 
primar oder sekundiir, man will sie verstehen, wie umgekehrt der 
Naturaliemus der ethischen Entfaltung alles Gittlichen ihr Hecht 
gageten bet, yenn such im Aufben ext physichem Grunde, 


” A Mitrd fant patati, pSteyeti “ verliindet, verblindet die Leute™ PW— 
Die We bat Petersson Studier tillegnede t, Tegner 1918 in mi * hinden ™ 
erkannt, deren aveh Erugmann gedachte, wihrend BR. Eisler gr. pirpy 
“ Leibbinde, Kopfiinde, Schiffagurt " treffend heranzog (G. 61 mit Anm: 3). 

*Verfehlt ist Heransichung von dedyey bel G. 185, Tie Deutung vou 
Aqua wird durch daa vollatindigere Réyd Amioh V. 42. 5 jodem Zweifel 
entrickt. 
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Insbesondere diirlte die Besichung Var.’s su den Wassern mit 
Unrecht ron @. 237 fg. wie suvor von Oldenberg Rel. d. V. 200 
{ebenso 2” Aufl.) und Hillebrandt V. Myth. 3, 47, als neben- 
ee angesehen worden sein. Die Zasammenstellungen des 

21 ten, Var. 43 7f., sind noch hente beachtlich. Var.’s 
Herrechaft fiber die die stebenden Wasser ist hier 65 doch wohl mit 
Recht nicht aus seiner Gewalt fiber Regen abgeleitet worden: die 
Repengétter Parjanya und die Marut sind. nicht Wassergotier 
schlechthin geworden, Dig Legende (VILL. 88, 3 fg.) von dem 
Gott, der den auf offenem Meer gefahrdeten Vasixtin in sein Schiff 
gufnimmt, mit ihm rome insam auf den Wellen aich schaukelnd,* 
hat nicht ihresgleichen im RV. Wenn om Abschluse einea Opfers 
(Hilleb. Var, 60; V. Lai 8, 284%.) der Fromme ins Bad steigt 
qmit dem Spruch “ niedergetreten ist Va Feseel,” nach Vollziehung 
der Waschung alur mit dem Fusse das Wasser zuriickstisst mit 
den Worten “abgewehrt ist V.’s Feseel,” so ist die Gleichung 
© Wasser— V.'s Feseel” ja nicht 21 umgehen. Man kann #ie 
eweifach ausdeuten im Hinblick einmal suf die jenseite des sicht- 
baren, diesseite des unsichtharen (hichsten) Himmels fiutenden 
Wasser; xweitens auf die unterhalb der Erde gedachten Wasser. 
Beide sind fiir den nach dem svar Strebenden das letzte Hindernis 
arf seinem Wege ( Neisser, Z. Wibch. des RV. 8. v- aptir) ; beide 
whliessen das sedr ein. Wie Agni und Soma eingebunden (upa- 
naddha, Hillobrandt, V. Myth. 3,41, 66) Var, <u eigen eind, mochte 
«Slang nage ‘gedacht werden auf Grund vor 

snungen, die den zuletzt von Sieg tiher den Nachtweg der 


SS voraunges 























regangen sein kinnen: (ygl. Hille- 
brandt 3, 128). oaks shade Van dan tld der Veewlone eat oe 


en fibertragen worden. 

stimmer wir mit Liders Berl. Sber. 1910, 931 Varuna als den 
# dip ‘Welt « umkreisenden Ocean ”* (oder eigentlich den im Ozean 
tthe ee 


*Der Konj, Mkhaydrehad (VIL 88. 3) ist mit Recht von GKE practerital 

ae In lebendiger Vorsteliung wird Vergangenes 
wirtigt: da mégen wir wohl una schankeln (und so haben wir 

es prtan).” Hierant gedenke ich an anderer Stelle euriickrnlommen. 

‘ber Fangen und Binden der Soune bel Primitiven s [. Frobenius, 
Weltanscheuung der Noturvilker, 158. 

© Weniger echarf "das Meer und die Wasser" Pischel G4 1895, 448.— 
Liiders macht xo “Osean” den Zusatz “ Site des rio (= Wahrhelt).” 
Ursits des rio, der Weltordnung, ist wohl der hSchste Himmel Gelegent- 
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Herrechenden, ef. apei Varapah in Brihm., adbhir yati 1.161. 14, 
éva sindhum sthat VII. 87. 6 usw.), 80 lisst die mdyd des Welt- 
meisters so gut wie seine soeben erdrterte nachtliche Bindegewalt 
sich verstehen: es leuchtet ein, dase vom umkreizenden Oxean ans 
leicht die Beherrechung des Himmels sich ergibt ( Verschmelzung 
des apdm dhima und des devdndm esusdbeacahe, v. upter 5. 55 
a, E.): die alte Gleichung “Varuna— Himme!” wiire zu halten, 
nur dass in ihr nicht die urspriinglichste Bedeutung des Gottes | 
zum Ansiruck kame. Y.'s Anteil am svir yid déman (VII. 88, 2°) | 
wire vou hier aus zu begriinden. Hinwiederum ware fur den 
Gegensstz zu Mitra auf die xuvor gewiirdigte Nachtseite V2e au 
verweisen. 
Ter Gegensatz beider wiirde freilich durch die Forme! “ Sonne: 
Mond” (Oldenberg, Hillebrandt)* am leichtesten gedeckt werden, 
Man kinnte vom Monde ausgehen, wenn > Vars Beziehung zu den 
Waseern als Funktion einer Berichung rum. Monde als restioe 
erklirt anzunehmen ware. Die Frage kann hier nicht wieter 
verfolgt werden, Es kam hier nur daranf an, das Kosmische, ei 
és primar oder sekundiir, aus vager Zaulerformel zu losen, in 
jedem Falle zwischen ihm und dem Ethiachen ein Bindeglied am | 
suchen. 
Auch besiiglich Indras, des Derosseners \Segen parts ache See ae 
schneidend wie savor. ee bilmamit to dar Aultaseing doa Kenan 
um die Wasser Hillebrandt (8, 181. 188, 190. 192) insoweit zu, - 
als auch er der Winterzeit Verstopfung der Quellen, der Schnee- 
sthmelze ihr Freiwerden suschreibt Aber abweichend vou H, der 
den Schauplatz der Sage ansserhalt 
bestimmte nirdliche Gegend verlegt, sucht ihn Goi in erreichbarer 
Nahe der ved. Singer im Himilaya** (vgl. iibrigens Hill. selbst 


lich migen da Wasser ood Himmel in ¢inander spielen —Ea wire dringend 
ginglich werden kannten! 

*Babylonische Parallelen (B. Geiger Amaia Sp. 1480.): Samak. der 
Stinds, Schiiteer dea Rechia 

"G. ist hier mit Konow Aryan yods of the Mitannd (Kristiania 1921) 
nuammengetrofen Beilantig wendet sich hier K. pag. G gegen die Auf- 
fasvung der vedischen Religion ale Verehrung der Natur und Ehrer 
Erschelmungen, setzt dieer aber aicht moralische oder geiatige Krifte 
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$, 181 Zeile 12 fg.) ; euch ist ihm Vytra kein “ Frostriese,” sondern: 
ein Drache, wie ihn anderweit Mirchen und Mythen une verfiihren 
(auch nach ckandinaviecher Auffassung [H. 3, 186 ff.) ist es nicht 
ein Marchenirache, der in der Winterzeit die Wasser In Banden 
schlagt). Aber ob an der Grenge Indiens, ob auseerhalh die Berge 
gedacht werden, reale Gréssen sind sie nicht von Hans ans gewesen : 
in der Himmelswelt, nicht anf Erden entetraémen ihnen nach dem 
alten Mythus die frei werdenden Waseer. Damit soll nicht be- 
stritten werden, dass nof Grund volksmythologischer Notanpassung 
irdisch Teeetiesahe. erfolgt sem kann und erfolgt sein wird. 
Aber achon in der “ungeheuerlichen”™ Vorstellung, dass der 
Berg in Vrtras Bauch stecke (I. 54. 10), verriit sich die Zwange- 
einkleidung des urspriinglich metaphorisch Gemeinten, Obrigens 
ist in TE. 11. § apé dydm tastabhvdmsam der Himmel ja genannt, 
ebenda i) matey sindhum Géiyinam mit Wahracheiniichkeit Him- 

jut gemeint, worn die Erwihnung der Gotter (VI. 17. 8 yad 
abhy shista devin, u. a, m.) sich reiht; sur G.-Konow’sechen 
Lokalisiorung ist auch zu bemerken, dass bei primiirer Entstehung 
des Mythns im Paijab eine eindeutig realistische Kennzeichnung 
des aktuellen und jabriich sich wiederholenden Phaenomens 20 
erwarten atinds, wihrend in Wirklichkeit des niedmgen Waseer- 
standes der Strime tiberhaupt nicht Erwahnung geechieht. 

Die Eroberung des svdér, die Indra ale Fracht des Vrirasieges 
sufallt, die Festigung der schwankenden Berge, das Hochstemmen 
dez Himmels,'* all das dentet auf jahrlich sich ernevernden Welt- 
schdpfungeakt, nicht anf lokale Fluss- oder Bergaage unabweislich 
hin. Der himmlische Schauplate wird vollends wnenthehrlich. 
wenn mit Oldenberg Rel. d, V. 141 (7138; vel. Ludwig 3, 357; 
Schroeder Ar. Rel. 2, 5994.) der Vytrakampf als urspriinglicher 
Gewitterkampf angeschen wird im Anschluss an W. Mannhardt 


pegeniiber, sondern michtige agents In der Natur, die nicht thr gleichge- 
stellt, doch auch nicht scharf von thr unterschieden scien, Hiermu muss 
erinnert werden, danas = B. Hillebrandt und Oldenberg nicht um eine Linte 
in fhrer Lehre vou dieser Anffaseung abweichen, Belde Foracher haben 
Sfters auagesprochen, dass der Veda des Stadium reiner Verpitiermme von 
Naturkriftes vielfach Ghereunden habe; die In diesem Stadium soch be 
harrenden Gitter aber gleichen deo agents, mm denen auch E. sich bekennt. 
“ Oldenberg: Ret. &. ¥. 130 (="135). 

\* Schroeder, “ Herakles uw. Indra” (AbA. Wien. AL, Wies. 55,3 [101L4)" 
72, T4, 79. 
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Germ. Mylhen (1858) 160 fg., eine Erkenntnis, die W. H. Roscher 
Apollon und Mara (1873) 42 (Anm. 74) als Gemeingut der idg. 
Mythologie bezeichnen durfte. Kine Zeithestimmung iat vielleicht 
bei Oldenberg nachay r : iltebi 
3, 200, daraut Stswuwaiers/ dan ‘waada ti Indios Gewitter nicht 
r Regenzeit sich einstellen, sondern die ansteigende Bahn 
des Jahres begleiten (vgl. auch Ludwig zn I. 56. 6, zitiert yon Hill. 
a. ©.). Indra kénnte hiernact noch fiir das vedischs Indien, wie 
cinst in der nordischen Heimat, als Vorkimpfer des Frithlings ™ 
gegen Vrira angeschen werden. Der Berg, auf dem der Drache 
lagert, diirfte auf den Himme! deuten, dessen Besitz der Daemon 
den Géttern streitig macht. Ubrigens ist mu bemerken, dass hier 
weil Versionen su unterscheiden sind: nach der eimen (die etwas 
geringere Zah) der Belege umfassend) Hegt Vrtra auf dem Berge, 
der die Wasser einschlieset; nach der anderen suf diesen selbst 
(Beschrinkung auf die “Quellen” entepricht nicht dem Tathe 
stande). Fir die Annahme, dass von Himmelswaseern die Rede 
lichen Unterschied. Vel. auch Ludwig 3, 337. 

Der Titel des GJechen Werkes lisst in “ Weltkinig” and 
“Heiland” éine Person vermuten. Das Kapitel “die ersten 
neitee sur Erlisungelehre” (239 ff.) will den Weg hieran weisen: 
Varinn. der nicht nur Sultan, lice auch die Fesseln, in die er den 
Siinder geschlagen; dies sei der Keim der fiir die indische Re- 
lipionsgeschichte so bedeutungsvollen muki. G. glaubt, dasa 
brdhkman und dimain der spateren Zeit die namlichen Werte dar 
atellun, die der priesterliche Intellektuelle in der Varunareligion 
suchte. Ich bedaure, da nicht folgen m kinunen. Wenn ich recht 
verstehe, hat die den Arier erftillende * Schnsucht nach dem Tn- 
endlichen "—@@. stellt sie tendenziia der “ Tatsachenfreadigkeit ” 
des Bemiten gegeniiber (175, 417)"*—daza Wunder vollbracht, 

“ Binder” in “ Welterléser ” au wandeln. 

















 Hillebrandt gieht vor, [ndra & enya: mm nennen, was nicht suf den 
xi legira Nabeeinslaaorestth sondern anf das Ritual aich griindet (Vorrecht 
anf Dremainy eur Zeit des Zenithe der Sonne, u. dgl. m,). Din 
sialibas wn Frohling wire jelenfalls nicht a gee ts het, 
wie Indras beherrachender Antell om Mahivrate, der Sons ndfeie: 
nach Hillebrandt’s bekannter Studie une lehbrt 

“Siehe jetzt fiber babylonische Mysterienstimmung Ebeling D. Lat. Zig 
Told, 1569, om von Anderem mm schweigen. 
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Die epeziella Behandlung der Heilbringer, die den xweiten 
Hauptteil erdifnet (ohne auf das bedeutungegeschichtliche Motiv 
des “ Lieens” Bezug zu nehmen), schildert 

(1) die A&svin im Sinne der von Mannhardt erachlossenen 
lettischen Parallele: die astronomische Unstimmigkeit wird von 
‘Hillebrandt 3, $84 1, woh! mu hoch bewertet. Die ihéhd jatd gelten 
als feindliche Grider auch 2. B. in China (Stucken Astraim. 86. 
87). Gewiss ist Nisatya eigentlich Name des Morgensterns ge- 
wesen (Geldner V. Si. 3, 71)— “Sohn der Nasati” (vgl. Hille- 
brandt Jieder d. RV. 1. 20. 3) oder schlicht “der pasait” (nom. 
abstr.) : Herleitung aus nas lehrte bekanntlich zuerst Bronnhofer 
(Von Aval bis zur Ganga 99), formale Richtigstellung ergiht 
Grassmann 1711 (ebenso Giintert 259, der jedoch nicht foktitiven 
Sinn [* Rettung”] in *nasati legon sollte: der Sohn der *nasati 
trigt seinen Namen nicht ala “ Nothelfer,” sondern weil ihm selhet 
vor anderen Sternen die Wiederkelr beschieden ist, Dasa er durauf 
hin am ehesten auch der Sonne zur Wiederkehr yverhelfen konnte, 
was dann den Hettun slegenden als Vorbild gedient hat, ist eine 
Sache fiir sich, die nicht noch im Namen Nésatya hat sum Aus 
druck kommen kinnen), 


(2). Agni, dun Mittler zwischen Géttern und Menschen “— 
Somn hatte hier als Seitenstiick nicht fehlen sollen.”* 


“Irrig hier Dewtung von Nicagre ala “ Bote": dugehorigkelt ru pod 
"Rind" lehrt Bloomfield Am. Journ. Phd. 17, 425, Die Dedewtung vou 
gre ist verblasst, so dags sdeogve zu “neunfach“ sich entwickelte. 
“Doch bat G. mebriach riickhaltlos eum Anadrock gebracht, dass 
Glelchastaung Somas mit dem Monde flim als unursprilngiich erecheint 
(es sei mur 8. 43 scitiert “junge priesterliche Auffassung des Mondes als 
nektargeftillie Trinkechale der Gotter™). Das Urteil ist swar nicht durch- 
aus restioe erweislich, weil von den Stellen im TX, die Some anecheinend 
ala Mond anigefasst coigen, einige nicht ale jung mit Sicherheit ange- 
eprechen werden kinnen; die Chromologie des neunten Buches bedarf noch 
besonderer Untersuchung; aber von der erdrilckenden Mehrhelt der Para- 
mitie (ementlich etwa der 60 ersten Lieder dee Boches) darf unbe- 
fangene Eetrachtung mit Bestimmtheit bekundon, dase der Rausachtrank 
wohl, gitich dem Opferfeuer, mit koamiachen Kriften auagertistet erecheint 
und instesondere dem Himmelameere angeglichen wird, mit dem Monde 
indessen in der Regel keineswegs in Besiehong geeetet wird. Die entge 
genstehends bekannte These Hillebrandt's kann our sui cine kleine und 
nicht ganz gesicherte Minderzahl von Belegen sich etfltzen. 









(3) Visnu, der Heitbringer xar'., leider mur teilweise so dem 
Nihrt.!” wo die Seligen am Metborn aich erfreuen, tanscht er 296 
mutung, der giitige Gott steige tiglich seine drei Stufen wieder 
herab! Was also sechs Schritte ergeben wirde. Und hieraus eal 
der spiitere Glaube an die avatardh erwachsen. Welches Heil mag 
wohl dic niedergehende Sonne der Welt bringen? Anders der dem 
héchsten Himme! entateigende Held. “Aus hochsten Wonnen 
komm ich her.’—Ernste Erwagung geblihrt der phallischen Aui- 





fuseung Vienus, die aus einer Andeutung Oldenberg’s und fracht- 
baren Anregungen Schroeder’s G. zu Folgerungen von grosser 
'Tragweite fihrt. Violleieht sein Bestes gibt Verf., der im Sach- 
geschichtlichen gificklicher als im Wortgeschichtlichen operiert, in 
den folgenden Abschnitten (zu denen jetzt Wesendonk ™ m_ver- 
gluichen) fiber den Urmerschen bez. Gottmenschen: die geiat- 
réiche Doutung Yamns ale “ Zwitten”® sei doch noch hervorge- 
oben, Verf. beherrscht das Riistzeng der in seinem Werk vervin- 
igten Disziplinen und firdert den Fochmann, m Anmerxunge 
durch ausgibige literariache Nachweiee. Ohne Dank fiir munnig- 
fache Anregung witd niemand von dem Buche scheiden. 





Waren Nese 





 Unewelfelhatt hat Viena nach der Durcheckreitung der (sichtharen) 
Himmelatiihe seinen Namen erhalten (Bloomfield dm. Jowrm, PAUL I, 
427; Oldemberg GW 1015, 374). Ungenan “die Fiiehs avueinender- 
breltend." G. 307 Z 3. . 
* DemenecA wad Seele in der iraniachen Oberiicferung, Hannover, 1924 
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PRoresson Cray died in New Haven, September 14. He had 
spent a quiet and happy summer at hia cottage at Pocono Lake 
Preserve.. Then came two weeks of illness and he passed away. 
“The funeral in Battell Chapel of Yule University on September 16 
wan attended by a large throng, nnd despite the academic rectas 
‘there were presen! the official representatives of Yale, Harvard and 
ee Aes and of the many learned societies of which he was 
S member. Dr. Clay leaves behind hia widow and two children, 
Albert G., in the oltice of SichKim, Mead, and White, Architects, 
and Karbara, wife of Whitney Dedeboys, Eag., New York. 

Albert T. Clay was born in 1866 at Hunover, Lancaster Co., Pu. 
His character was the result of the mingled strains of inheritance, 
eduration and environment, atid above all of personality, a genius 
© tnique that only a biographer would seek further for the rock 
whence be wns hewn. He inherited the ability of an engineer, 
and he would facetiously inquire why he had not become an engi- 
Heer or an architect instead of an archoeologist. But this inher- 
Hance gave him the sure eye and hand which made him » master 
in the accarate detection and copy-proof reproduction of cuneiform 
seripis.. His practical ability was ahown in the building of his 
home in New Haven, whieh wae planned even to the structural 
iletails by himself in cooperation with hia young son. And that 
power came in good stead when he was commissioned to prepare 
plans for the Jerusalem School Building in conjunction with the 
focal architect and the Director of the School upon his Oriental 
etrursion in 1923. This building, now completed, is » mowament 
fo hie practical genius in part. 

Dr. Clay studied at Franklin and Marshal! College, graduating 
‘in 1889 with the degree of A.B., receiving later the AM. Ite 


ty Seminar , Philadelphia, entaring the miniatey 
siiind. ccmcerunion in 1880. At the same time he entered the 
Gradnate School of the Dniversity of Pennsylvania and became o 




















“ James A. Montgomery 


tor 1892-95, Tle was pastor of St. Mark’s Chun ehem, 
1895-96. In 1896 he went to Chicago as Instructor in tl 
Lutheran Seminary, and also engaged in ousted work ie He 
wus soon recalled to Pennsylvania by the urgent solicitations of 
Professor Hilprecht, and waa advanced to a Lectureship and the 
Assistant Curatorship of the Babylonian Section of the Museum 
in 1899, In 1903 he became Assistant Profesor, and in 1909 
Profeseor of Semitic Philology and Archacology. Also he served 
os Instructor in Hebrew at the Mount Airy Semimary 1904-10. 
Clay had become interésted in the valusble Babylonian Coller- 
tion in Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan's Library, and one can hardly 
doubt that the friendly affection that grew up between the two 
suggested to Mr. Morgan his munificent foundation of tho Laffan 
Professorship of Assyriology in Yale University, given in memory 
of his friend the lat editor of the New York Sum. At the same 
time Clay was always jealows to have it known that his call to that 
chair, in 1910, was in no way dictated or suggested by the patron. 
The Graduate Faculty of Yale, equally jealous of ite rights, nomi- 
nated Clay to the new Professorship and he was confirmed by the 














Pua Talfan Badewnent provided funds for more than the Pro- 
fessorship, i balance that was to be epent in amassing a collection. 
Clay made wise us of this opportunity with his unerring skill as 
an atchneologist, while his contagious enthusiasm raised up other 
patrons of archaeological enterprise, As 9 result within the thir- 
teen years past he rapidly assembled a collection which vies with all 
in the country, and which probably contains more unpublished 
materia] than any other. Ifia acquisitions were mostly obtained 
by purchase through dealers, and this involved both a connotsseur’s 
genins and good business aptitude. Through his friendship with 
the late Rev, Dr. James B. Nies he secured for Yale the legacy of 
the intter’s valuable Babylonian collection and library. 

But, more thun this, he established a veritable School of Assyri- 
ology, in this continuing the tradition of his Alma Mater, Penn- 
sylvania, but transferring the centre of gravity of those studies, in 
regard to the number of students and the output of original mate- 
rial, to Yale. It has long been remarked by American Semitists 
that their seience does not enjoy the rogue it had a peneration oF 
anyshalagy: dea sah spotness na ‘any Cviving anh oale' ae eacaee 
then, although we have a considerable number of able scholars 
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seattered throughout the country, themselves the product of the 


earlier generation. To Clay's credit it is to be said that he suc- 
cesded not only in founding such « School at Yale but also in 
putting it in the first rank. Many distinguished disciples of Clay 
st Pennsylvania and Yale can be named, and others still there sre 
who have achieved meritorious standing under his instruction. 
Without being « martinet or a philological disciplinarian he af- 
fected his students with his own enthusiasm, discovering what was 
in them, drawing the best out of them, always giving his time and 








‘ekill and interest with unfailing and affectionate zeal, 


One of the most remarkable instances of a echolar’s stimulation 
af another to productive enterprise is foond in Clay's ecournge- 
ment of his friend, Dr. Nies, an older man, to take up Assyrio- 
logics!) research, Under Clay's persuasion Nies devoted himself 
to the publication of come of the Sumerian contents of his own 
colleetion, producing his volume, Ur Dynasty Tablets, 1920, in his 
67th year. The case is typical of Clay’s contagion of enthusiasm; 
we must go back to a scholar like President Harper for the like. 

The practical diffienlty which confronts every echool of philo- 
logical research, that of publication, Clay met with his cheery and 
indomitable perseverance. He established the Yale Oriental Series 
of Texts and Researches; this along with the kindred Nies Series, 
largely inspired by him, comprises: twenty-five volumes, including 
those in actual preparation. He edited the Babylonian Collection 
of Mr, Morgan’s Library, contributing three of its four volumes. 
At the meeting of the Oriental Society at Yale this year he obtained 
the imprimatur of the Society for a large enterprize of a series of 
Oriental (Semitic) Texts and Translations which is financially 
subsidized by application of « legacy left to the Society by Dr. Nies 
and underwritten by the Yale University Press. 

Thia fertilizing and energizing quality of Clay's spirit bulks 
largest in his contribotion to American scholarship. Bat he has 
lift equally the great monuments of his own independent research 
in an extraordinary number of volumes. Most of these are texts, 
fully provided with the necessary apparatus; as he advaneed he 
gave forth researches of a more generalizing character. The texta, 
the raw material of acholarship, are permanent monuments; his 
researches belong to the slowly growing structure of Oriental phil- 
ology, to be tested by the fires of future science, but they are of 
the kind of creative thought which have made their mark and will 
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long challenge attention. Miss Grice, Dr. Clay's devoted student 
and sssociate, has prepared a select Bibliography of ber master, 
which accompanics this sketch. It presents the many volume: he 
published, beginning with those that appeared im the series of the 
Babylonian Expedition of Pennsylvania; their extensive list will 
wurprise und refresh the memory of many close friends who have 
lost their count, Clay has left in addition the completed manu- 
écripte of two books ready for the press. He was not eo prowe to 
publications of a smaller scope, was not a constant contributor te 
the learned journals, but his brochures in those quarters were 
always: weighty. One very important paper of his outside of Assy- 
riology, to which he gave almost single-minded attention, is his 
© Aramaic Tndoraements* in the Harper Memorial Volume. 
There iz one contrition to Semitic science for which Clay will 
always be remembered whether for its solidity or for ita far- 
reaching reverberations, and one on which ho waa content in hie 
own daring way to rest his fame. The present writer is not quali- 
fed to epeak a2 an Agsyriologiet, hence he has no right or duty to 
express an opinion on that hypothesis, especially in this place. 
Yet he may speak to some objective facts im the history of the dia- 
cussion Olay aroused. 7 recall the ocession, shorily before the 
appearance of Cley's Amurru in 1900, when he broached his new 
theory before the Philadelphia Oriental! Club, memorable to me for 
the dictum of the brilliant and lamented Judge Sulzberger: “ Clay, 
that is not s theory, that i a revolution.” The Judge was right. 
Neo-Habylonism had spilt over from Germany, had ewamped Eng- 
land amt America. The ebb of thot extravagant tide was sur to 
come, we can ray who look back. But Clay was one of the first 
prophets to bid it halt, the first to dam it, and he has now a goodly 
company with him, of scholars too reputable to discount os » 
minority. Clay waz not theologically-minded, but I suppose there 
was in him something of the old rock-ribbed Lutheranism which 
resented the patronizing and sophomoric recipe for the explanation 
of the old Testament, “ex Babylone |ox.” As an archaeologist 
os hyronponsnlncan tara ae yaa empalen mtr ete ecime 
original document of history on equality with the enneiform doen- 
ments of which he was master, At all events he has gained 
age no longer held undisputed sway, those of Babylonian primacy, 
of Syria s no-man’s land, of periodic ewarms of Araba (a kind of 
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lis Sbeary); free se: tise lenin’ of the Reesiion 
atiafactic ured, and Clay is the protagon- 





lek who disturbed the netéled Ieee. 

Clay was an active and energetic member of many learned socie- 
ties, in all of which he took part as a leader and in most cases as 
® ranking officer. His particular devotion waa to the Oriental 
Society, In-it he served as Librarian 1913-24, and as Treasurer 
1915-23, to both which duties he gaye arduous attention. For the 
preparation of the Catalogue of the Society’s Library he sccured 
funds from outside, and at the last Meeting he had the gratifica- 
tion of the Society’s action ordering the printing of the Catalogne, 
the expense of which will be defrayed by the generosity of the Yale 
Library. ak pne neeif ent of five Soctehy sm the peat yea; SIRE: 
and all will remember his gracious hospitality at the Annual Meeting 
im Easter, when he had the hactitions of entertaining the Society in 
his own University, He served as a President of the Society of 
Biblical Literature; was for many years a Vice-President of the 
Archneological Inatitute and active in its local Societies in Phila- 
delphin and New Haven, « frequent lecturer in its cause, and for 
long an Associate Editor of Ari and Archaeology. He was a 
member of the Oriental Clubs of Philadelphia, New Haven, and 
New York. In 1912 he waa honored with election to the American 
Philosophical Society. At the time of hie death he was a Delegate 
af our Society to the American Council of Learned Societies. He 
wee a member of several forvign Societies, and gave a unique con- 
tribution to cosmopolitan echolarship by founding in Jerusalem 
upon his visit there in 1919 the Palestine Oriental Society, of 
which in company with Dr. Garstang he was one of the first Vice- 
Presidents. In the opening words of its initial prospectus the 
Journal of that Society says: “The Palestine Oriental Society 
“in hga anya eeca aea Albert T. Clay,” 
statement supported by the gracious compliment paid to hie ini- 
eri sesangs in: ax'enetiing numberof Roeut Dalle 
And he continved his fostering interest in that voung and flourish- 
ing Society by propagating ite cause in this country. Clay wns 
proud of claiming it as a trne child of our own Society, whase 
constitution it followed im its formation. He received the honorary 
degree of A.M. from Yale; of LL. D. from Gettysburg; and of 
Litt. D. from Muhienberg. 

















Tn the current number (No. say oes cdiaal eae 
Schools of Oriental Research Professor Torrey gives an account of 
Dr. Clay's active furtherance of the cause of the Schoole in Jeru- 
salem and Bagdad: Suffice it to recall here that he served on the 
management of the Jerusalem School since 1916 and became an 
original Trustee upon its incorporation in 1921. In 1919-20 he 
accompanied Director Worrell to the reopened School in Jerusu- 
lem, transected important official business there and in London, 
ana im ma Bombay, the land of Babylon, where he 
proepected for the consummation of the long-cherished plan of « 
School in Bagdad. On a subsequent visit ae commissioner of the 
Schools to the Orient he had the gratification of formally opening 
the new School, November 2, 1923. On his return overland by 
motor through the Arabian Desert he and his party met with a 
serions accident, in which most of them suffered injuries and @ 
servant was killed; the Land of Amurru treated him unkindly! 
Wa have to recognine that the confidence and udmiration fale -for 
Dr. Clay by Dr. Nies largely contributed to the motive of the 
latter's generous legucies to these Schools, to Yale, and to our own 





It is difficult to appraise in public the character of a friend who 
has just gone. One is too proud of his friend unduly to boast of 
merits that should be manifest to all, and equally loth to speak of 
any imperfections. As | think of those who have gone—and this 
Society has lost some remarkable men in recent years—I have come 
to think that we have loved them for their faults as well aa for 
their perfections. At least we come to see that what they lacked 
in. was offen the excess of their virtues. Clay's ardent, single- 
minded temperament, that of a Crusader for his causes, often made 
him gevere towards what stood in his way; he was either enthnuel- 
astienlly interested, or he ignored and criticized what did not 
appeal to him. He lacked that detachment of view which can 
distingnish between canse and personality. But in our ordinary 
humanity those who feel most love best. And a host of colleagues 
and disciples, and, more intimately, o remarkably wide and diverss 
circle of friends, bigh and low, rich and poor, Gentile and Jew, 
will remember him not so much for his scholarship and 
which the world admiret at greater distance, wa for his:seal of 
personal affection, the native, enthusiastic passion of the man, 
which also made him great in hie science. More than « scholar— 
& Man has fallen in our Jarael. 
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Heusen M. Jomssox 
Jouns Horkiss Cstreasiry 


Tus Mahiviracaritra is the tenth book of the Trisasti 





70 atitra and narrates the life of Vardhamansa Mitsrstek: his 
arte fourth Tirthamkars of the Jains. It naturally contains 
many references to the personages and kingdoms of that period of 
history—the time of Srenika Bimbisira, The extensive modern 
literature in regard to Srenika and his contemporaries is based on 
seattered allusions in euch religious works as the Mabiviracaritra, 
but the Buddhist sources have received much more attention than 
the Jain. Hemseaniirn, to be sure, is late—twelfth century; but 
as a dain and one of the most learned men of his time as well, 
he may be assumed to report a tradition that was well established 
among the Jaina. The historical data in the Parisigtaparvan are 
well-known ani have been given due consideration, but the Maha- 
virauiritre seema to be known to very few. It ie divided very 
sharply into two parts. The frst five eargas are concerned with 
the life of Vira, beginning with his previous incarnationa and 
concluding with the founding of his tirtha (congregation). Sargus 
6-12 are almost purely secular. ‘The division is much more clear- 
cut than fe usual in the caritras, Sarge 14 reverts to Vira. 
ssbhe necount of 'Vire's bixth coincides with those in the Kulps 
| anga Sitra' in the main points, but with much 
more. detail. In acoordance with the later aggrandizement of 
tee srw mepesrirebalne sven Since’ 8 ee while 
Borat hut: wlagrima, in which Vira narrowly eacaped birth, & 
ikea ol sk & atch, wuenioala? Vira’s father, Siddhartha, ia 
called a mahipati, of the Jiiits family, an Aiksviku. Trisali’s 
family is not: discuseed, and no reference is made to her relation- 
ship with Ceteka, King of Vaisili. ‘Biddhirtha end ‘Tribe bed 


1 8BE, 23, pp. 2181, and 189 1. 

“In regard to these twe places, see Hoernle, Upisakadadé, mn. 8; Smith, 
JRAS 1902, p. 2608. I do not understand why Mr. Smith says Vigiys- 
piste a> alemtlglgnamamaatbamaniaeatbees i” 
been discussed ehewhere 
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two children, Nandivardhana and Sudarsa older than Var- 
dhamiinn, ‘The detaile of Vira’s life do not concern us here, There 
is no important secular information introduced until after he had 
begun to preach azo Tirthamkara. 

Surga 6 deals with the life of Srenika Tle waa the son of 
Prisenajit, Ring of KuSigrapura, and Dharint. Prasennjit is de- 
picted as u powerful king, and a devoted follower of Parsvandtha. 
He had many eons, and instituted teats to decide which one was 
hesi-fitted to succeed him. Srenika always distinguished himself, 
and Prasenajit decided he should be his heir. Because of the fre- 
quent fires in KuSagrapura Prasenajit had izsned o proclamation. 
that any one in whose house # fire occurred would be exiled from 
tha city. Ane: few eibennnatly oeerned $8) ae eee 
Prasenajit felt called upon to obey his own edict, left the city, and 
founded R&jagrha. In this connection, Hemacandra etymologines 
over the name, the tsual form of which is * Bimbisara.” When they 
were leaving Kudigrapura, Prasetinjit gave the princes permission 
to take anything they liked. His brothers chose valuable things, 
but Srenika took only a Se agile first proclaimed victory; 
and thus acquired the name * Bhombhiisin 
cris iard. toa tacts Eeabibia WATLING Srenike aa his eucsenenr; 
Prasenajit chowed less favor to him than to his brothers. He gave 
territory (dedn) to each of the others, but nothing to Srenike. 
Whereupon Srenika left Rijagrha und went to Venitatapura where 
he entered the ahep of a merchant whose daughter, Nandi, he 
eventually married, Prasenajit had been kept informed by epics, 
and when he becume mortally ill, sent for Srenika and named: him 
his successor. Nanda bore a son, the famous Ahhayakun 
yiars Inter they went to Teijagrhs and made themselves known to 
Srenike. He made Nanda hiv chief-queen, and gave Abhoya the 

ip of his five hundred ininisters, half of his kingdom, and 
the danghter of his sister, Suseni, as his wile. Hemmer 
account differs from the usual versions in several respects. Ac- 
cording to him, Srenika’s predecessor and father was + Praoonafit. 
This is of especial interest because, in the many discussions re- 
garding the chronology of the Magadhan dynasty, it is generally 
stated that the Jain list starts with Srenika, and Hemarandm's 
Paridistaparvan seems to be the chief authority for the statement.” 


* See Geiger, Nahéramaa, pp. xtxtvi 


























“That argument becomes invalid, so far as Hemacandr d, 
‘in view of his explicit statements in the Mabivies.* The merle 
dence of the kings of Magadha is elsewhere called ‘ Girivraja,’ and 
‘Srenika is the traditional founder of Rajagrha, whereas in Hema- 
¢andra Pracenajit rules first st Kuéigrapura* and founds Rajagrha. 
Srenika suceeeded to the throne at Rajagrha. 

Hemnacandra next devotes great space to the family of Cetaka, 
King of Vaisili. Nearly all the royal houses mentioned hereafter 
are connected with the house of Vaisali through Cetaka’s daugh- 
ters, which is somewhat suspicious, but not impossible, ae history. 
Vaitall is described as s magnificent city, and Cetaka a2 o powerful 
king who hns seven daughters. Cetaka wes « Srivaka and took no 
interest in his daughters’ marrieges which had to be arranged by 
their “mothers who were as successful in arranging desirable 
alliances as Queen Victoria. The eldest, Prabhivati, was married 
to Udiyana, King of Vitabhaya in Sindhusauvira; Padmiivatl wus 
married to Dadhivihana, King of Campa; Mrgivati to Satanika, 
King of Kauéimbi; Siva to Pradyota, King of Ujjayini; and 
Jyestha to Nandivordhans, adhindtha of Kundagrima. Nandi- 
vardhana was the elder brother of Vira and it is interesting to 
note that the Jains enlarged Kundagrima to an apparent equality 
with Kauéimb? and Ujjayini. Two daughters of Cetaka, Celana 
(Cilland) and Sujyesthi, were unmarried. They were at home in 


Vaisall and were inseparable companions. 


+ tr. “Alymr, 74 1910, p 4140, enys the Kalpadramaknlika begina the 
list with Himbintrea and that this tradition fe used by Hemmcandra and 
Merutafige, tut he alsy refers to the fect that in the Mabaviracaritrs 
Hemacanire makes @regike # successor of Prasenajit, and says that, 
according to Buddhist and Jain tradition, the places oompied in the 
Purigas by Keetraverman and Keatrajit belong to Mahipadma and Pra- 
eena jit. “It is easy to identity these rulers of Buddhist and Jain tradition 
with the ones mentioned in the Purinas because these traditions know 
Privensjit and Mshapadme and they also tell os that the latter waa the 
father of Himbiaira, We may therefore take it that Mahipadma wes the 
son Of Prasenajit.” [ can not follow his reasoning. Te does not cite the 
Jain authority for Mahipaima as the eon of Prasenajit, or for Prasenajit 
as the grandfather of érepika. In the Ranhipeyacaritre also Grepika sue- 
ceeds Prasena jit. 

*Ruddgra te one of the prebistorie rulers mentioned In the Purlipas, 
but i have nol come across any other reference to this name for the old 
capital of Magadha 








A female ascetic, who was angry with Sujyestt rereng 
by shoving ber pictare to Seika who became infatuated with be. 
He sent a messenger to Cetaka to demaml her in marriage. Cetaka 
refused an the ground that Srenika’s birth was too low, “ Born 
in. the Vahika family, he seeks a maiden born in the Hathaya 
family.”* I have found no other reference to the Vaisali house, 
or the Liovhmvia, as * Haihayas.’ Speaking of the traditional 
period, Pargiter eaye™ that the kingdoms of Videha and Vaiaall 
were apparently not overthrown by the Halhayas, Prof. Rapeon" 
identifies the Haihayas with the rulers of Ujjain in the historical 
period. And what is thie * Vahika-family* of Srenika? Is it to 
be identified with the Bilhikas, the despised people of the north- 
weet,’ or je ii applied etymologically to the Magadhans, who were 
ales im bad standing?** Mr. Deb™ advances the theory that 
Sijuniga, the traditional founder of Srenika’s dynasty, waa an 
Elamite. Dr, Raychaudhuri** combats the usual view that Srenika 
belonged to the Saifuniga dynasty, and cites Aévaghoze’s Buddha- 
caritra as calling him ‘a seion of the Harvatkakula.” In any case, 
it is generally thought that Srenika ranked as a parvenu* The 
story of Cetaka’s refueal to accept him as a son-in-law might be 
a reflection of the refusal of the Sakiys to give a danghter to 

sevinjit of Kodaln: or, it might be taken as further evidence of 
the fact that the patricians of the republican clans considered 
themeelves superior to some of the roling houses. Rhys-Day 
uses the marriage of Celuna and Srenika as an reresniih abate 
the plausibility of the story concerning Prasenajit, bat the Jain 
secount would not support his argument. 

To return to the Muhaviracaritra, Srepika was not resentful tt 
Cetaka's refusal, bot depressed, whereupon his ever-resourceful son 
and minister Abhays promised to obtain his desire By the same 
picture device, Abhaya made Sujyesthi infatuated with Srenikn 

*é. 220. 

"JRAS 1014, p. 250, 

*Camindoge History of India, p. 118. 

* Weber, Stigunpyberichty ot the Berita Aratemy, ov. 1aee. 

™ Spooner, JEAR 1915, p. 422 

S408 42, p 104; 45, p TZ 

28 fad. Fiat. Querteriy, I, p. 24. 

"OF JA 1916, p. 16. 

+ Buddhiat Indias, p. 10. 





























and arranged for her elopement. Celani refused to be left behind. 
She mounted the chariot first, while Sujyestha returned for her 


jewels, und Srenika drove off, not doubting that she was Syjyesthi. 


The innocent sufferer from the mistuke, Sujyestha, attained 
vairigya and took initiation. 

To Srenika and Celana were horn Asokacandra, or Kinika, 
(Ajitaéatro), Halla and Vihalla. Celani realized even before 
Kiinika’s birth that he was-an enemy to his father, because of 
events in preceding incarnations, and always favored Halla and 
Vihallu without the knowledge of Srenika, who waz very devoted 
to Kiinika. This diccrimination resulted in Srenika’s death. Other 
-gons of Srenika mentioned by Hemacandm were: Meghakumiira, 
the son of Dharini, and Nandisena, both of whom took initiation; 
‘Kala and ‘other sons by high-born wives,’ who were all killed m 
the famous war between Kinika and his grandfather Cetaka, No 
mention is made of the ‘ KoSaladevi’ among Srenika’s wives. Some 
time after. the marriage of Srenika and Celani, Vira came to 
Rajagrbe. This appears to have been hie first visit to Rijagrha 
after he hail become a Tirthamkara, From that time on, Hema- 
candra represents a very close association between Vira and 
Srenikn’s family. 

Sargn 7 is devoted almost entirely to kathas. Another mar- 
‘riage of Srenikn with a low-born girl, Durgandhil is narrated, and 
the story of Ardrakakumira, son of the King of Ardraka, who is 
deperibed. atx cloe friend und ally of renin In Sarge 6 « visit 

. to Bri jagriin is described, pad :then.te weit 














ming. Jamil, Vira’s nephew and eae oie at with fs 
A war between Kavéimbi and Avanti, that probably had founda- 
tion in fact, is reported ue taking place during the reign of 
tintka. The picture device is introduced again. ‘ Lustful, im- 
sseksicius Pradycta became infatuated with the picture of Mrgivati, 
the wife of Sutinika, and demanded her from Satinika, who 
naturally refused to give ber up. Accompanied by fourteen 
‘ crowned kings,’ Pradyota marched against Kausimbi. Asa resalt 
of tha excitement, Gathnike died and Mygivat! was Jeft with her 
gon, Udayane. She realized she could not cope with 


Pradyots and, resorting to stratagem, she persuaded Pradyota not 
2 
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only to fortify Kausdimb with material brought from Ujjayini, 
but also to provision it! She then closed the gates aguinst Pradyota 
anid withstood a seige, Wearied by her struggles, Mrgivatl re- 
solved to take initiation, if Virw should come to Kausimbi. Vira, 
of course, came and Mrgavati carried out her intention with, the: 
consent of Predyota, who had alo listened to Vira’s preaching and 
‘had reached an abandonment of hatred.” Pradyota took the young 
Udayana onder hie protection and made him King of Kawsimbl, 
In the Buddhist tradition the name of Udayana’s father is 
Patantepe, and Udarana is generally spoken of es the contemporary 
renika, Pradyota, Vira and Boddha. Hemacandra makes 
Satintkn belong to their generation and Udayana preenmably ubout 
the age of his wife, Vasavadstta, the daughter of Pradyota. The 
story of their clopement occurs later in the Mahiviracuritrs, with 
variations from the other versions."* A war between Pradyota and 
Udayans was averted by Pradyota’s ministers who persuaded him 
to accept Udayana ss 9 son-in-law. In view of the uncertainty of 
the location of Kauéimbi Hemacundra’s version that it was 108 
yojanas from Ujjayini is of importance. Nothing is eaid in regard 
to the debated point of Udayana’s son and successor. 
_Not 40 minch is known about Potana as about somo af the other 
cities of the period. Rhys-Davids quotes an ancient stanza '* 
rie cata Fieaah tha Git 08 the ‘Anoaioea, novk ba thigh alee 
ies time Potana Aisa bo Ase tear iss our text Potana 











came an. snvetie. Absorbed In mioditati a inte 
Sea case bs eek hep ek Ae ga AO sceticism 
while his treacherous ministers and King Dadhivihane of Campa 
planned to dethrone his young son. This Dadhivihana was men- 
tioned earlier as one of Cetaka's sonz-in-law. ‘There is no mention 
in the Mahdvira of Srenika’s conquest of Anga. It is still inde- 

{ ‘There is an account™ of a war between Campa and 
Kaudimbi in the time of Satintke. The name of Campa’s king is 











MCL Buddhist India, p 4, and the RathAsarifsipara, In the latter, 
Gatintka was the grandfather of Udeyona. His father’s nenw waa Bahas- 
rintka, and Mrgivati wes his mother. 

“ONT p 473, 

9.9), His «tory is told at length in the Pariéleteparvan. 
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Historical References in Hemacandra 


not mentioned, but p esumably it was Dadhivihana. The King of 
Campa beaged Kasi, but withdror with «wmall force a the 
beginning of the raina. Warned of this, Satantka fell upon his 
rear-army. The king escaped, but lost men, treasures and elephants. 

Pradyota suffered a similar defeat in a war with Rijagrha,” 
whose cause ig not mentioned. Pradyota set out with his ueual 
‘fourteen crowned kings’ to attack Rajagrha. Srenika learned of 
his approach, and was much alarmed, Abheyakumara rose to the 
‘oveasion, as ueunl, and by a trick convinved Pradyota that his vassal 
ings hadall been bought by Srenikn. Pradyotu fled, and: wleo the 
other kings, but the army was completely destroyed. This was the 
beginning of w feud between Abhaya and Pradyota often- referred 
to in Jaina fiction. Pradyota suceeoded in capturing Abhava, hut 
rleased him as a reward for servites rendered while » prisoner, 
Tn turn, Abhoya captured Pradyota and took him to Rajagrha. 
Srenika was on the point of killing Pradyota but wns restrained 
by Abhaya, who released Pradyota. 

Pradyota was next involved in a war with Udiyans, King of 
Vitabhaya in Sindhusauvira, another son-in-law of Cetaka. Ulii- 
yana is described as overlord of ten ‘crowned kings,’ lord of three 
hundred sixty-three cities and sixteen realms. Pradyota eloped 
with Udayann's slave-girl who took very aacred statue of Vira 
with her®* Pradyota was subsequently captured and branded by 
Udiyans. The story is told with a great wealth of detail, though 
subordinated to the history of the statue which Pradyota and the 
slave-girl later pave to a merchant of Vidish. After his release by 
Udiyana, Pradyota gave twelve thousand villages to the statue. 











1. 1138. 

_® This story appears in a less elaborate form in the commentary on the 
UWitaradhyayana, and also in w commentary on the Ralps Sitra, Bhan- 
@utkar's Report on the Search for SE. Mee. 1853-54, p 142. T believe that 
Udiyana of Vitabhaya appears only in Jain literature. Dr. Bhandarkar 
suggests the idemtifiration of Udiyana and Udeyana ol Kaudimbi. Pavolini, 
GSA! 16, p. 262 ff., seems to think the identification a certainty, but it is 
certainly not a foregone conclusion. He lays wtresa on the fact that the 
elephant is named ‘Naddgiri' in the KathSearitetgara, and ‘ Nelagiri' 
in the MobSrastri tale. Since Nalagiri belongs to Pradyota, the fact that 
it je easociate! with Pradyota in two stories does not establish the hlentity 
ef the other characters. In Homacandra’s version, Pradyota rides the 
elephant Anilavegn when he abducts the slave girl. 
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The inference from the references in this sbory is that Vidisi was 
subject to Avanti, Later, it was the chief city of Dasirna~ but 
emcees ers that position at this time. Vira paid a visit 

to Dasirnapura, and the King DaSirnabhadrn visited him with o 
retinue ofa thousand kings, and with a qoagnificence. napatallalad: 
in the Mahivirarcaritra. 

Udiyana did not select his son, Abhici, os his successor when he 
became an ascetic, fram consideration for his spiritual welfare, 
bat chose his nephew, KeSin. Abhbici left Vitabhaya and took 
refuge with his cousin, Kiinika, in Rajagrha.. Udiyann was ulti- 
mately poisoned by Kesin. 

The narrative then returns to the kingdom of Magadha. Srenila 
— to retire from the throne and first offered the crown to 

wyokumara, who refused it becanse he intended to become an. 
necttic. Abhaya is another pereon who has received ltttle attention. 
from modern historians, but he surely has » good claim to actual 
existence. His low birth may well have been the reason for the 
succession of Kiinika, who was Srenika's second chows, according 
to our text. The account of Srenikn’s death agrees fairly closely 
with thet in the Kathikega.** ‘The main facte are that Srenika 
was saved from starvation by the efforte of Celani, and that he 
committed suicide, thinking Kinikn had come to murder him, 
wheress Kiinika really intended to release him. Overcome by 
remorse, Kiimika left Rajagrha and founded Campa. 

Soon after Srenika’s death, Kiinikn became invoived in a war 
with Vaisali. Halle ond Vihalla, Kimika’s brothers, aroused the 
envy of Kfinika’s wife, Padmivati. They fled to their grandfather, 
Cvtake, who refused to surrender them, and thus began the war 
that ended in the destruction of Vaisali. Himika was supported 
by his ten half-brothers, and Cetaka by eighteen kings. After 
hand-to-hand fighting which Hemacandra calls the bloodiest in the 
apasarpint, the eighteen kings retired to their own cities and Cetaka 
withdrew into Vaiéali which successfully resisted Kinika's siege. 
Finally, Kiinika obtained the assistance of a renegade Jain. sacetic 
and, by his trickery, captured Vaisall, ctnapletely deibroved i all 
ploughed up the ground. He was engaged in this war for twelve 














™ CH] p. $23. 
| Tawney’s Translation, p. 175. 


years. That the inhabitants - were. not thiliocimsinately sleughtered 
ty tnboshed by: the fect that's Vidyidhara, a grandson of Coteka, 
is represented as transporting them to a mountain. 

Kiinika returned to Campi where he met Vira. Vira told 
Kiinika that be would go to the sixth hell, because he was 
‘dharmin’ whereas the cakravarting went to the seventh hell. 
Eifinika demanded to know why he waa not a cakravartin, aince his 
army was of the requisife eize. Vira told him it was because he 
did not have the jewels. Kiinika, a ‘mountain of egotism’ and 
‘of little wit* made his own jewels, He conquered Bharata and 
reached Tamisti, the cave to which the eakravartins were admitted. 
‘Devaid of spiritual knowledge,’ he knocked on the door of the 
eave, proclaiming himeelf the thirteenth eakravartin. Annoyed at 
his presumption, the divinity of the cave ‘reduced him to ashes 
This is moonsistent with the Parisistaparvan as usually inter- 
preted.*" But this passage does not necessarily mean that Kinika 
died in Campa, but that Udayin became king in Campi, after 
Kiinika had died. Kinika may have died on geome military expe- 
dition; If is not likely that Hemacandra would contradict himeelf 
eo fingrantly. While implying that Kiinike was a Jain, Hema- 
eanira does not make a definite claim, and he certainly does not 
favor him. On the other hand, he praises highly Kinika’s son 
Udiyin, who succeeded him. He was a devout Jain, distinguished 
for his piety and power, It should be noted that his saecession is 
represented as taking place In Vira‘s lifetime. 

While the Muhaviracaritra deals chiefly with Magadha, Vaidall, 
Kausimbi, Avanti and Vitabhaya, there are scattered allusions to 
other states. Potana has already been mentioned, ruled by Prasan- 
nacandra as a contemporary of Dadhivahuna of Campa and Vira. 
Kosala is conspicuous by its absence. The Kosalan Prasenajit is 

nitioned only once, and that yery casually in s subordinate kathi. 
Geavaatt ia entioned « few times. 

Vira’s ten chief Iny-diseiples were converted on visits to Vani- 
jakagrima, Campi, Kasi, Alabhiké, Kimpilyn, Paulisapura, 
Rajagrha and Srivasti. Hemseandra calls the kings of the first 
three cities ‘ Jitadatru, and does not mention the names of the 
rulers at the other places. The UpisskadsS4 calle the king of all 


98g, 22 See Charpentier, [4 43, p. 173, and Hortel's Selections. 
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these cities, except Rajagrha, ‘Jiyasatt.’ Hoemle suggests ** 
thet Cetaka was called Jitasatru in tivalry with Ajitasatru 
(Konika), bot this is not likely, aince ull the places named as 
ruled by Jitagatru were certainly not subject to Vaidali, nor part 
of the Vrji confederacy, In unother case in the Mabiviracaritra,. 
the King of Kausimbi is said to be Jitaéatrn, at a period when 
either Satinika or Udayana must have. been king, according to 
Hemucandra; and in the account of Srenika’s lust incarnation, he 
wit the son of Jitusutra, Ring of Vasaniapura, It is probable 
that Jituéatro was an olficia) epithet applied indi nately, 25 
Rhys-Davids suggests * in reference to Prasenajit. 

Hemacandra follows the usu! custom of introducing facta of. 
later history as prophecies made by Vira. Fhe mos Imporsant oe 
is in referenvwe to the founding of Anahilapata | | 
ideal city governed in complete pesurdance with Jalnien— aod the 
rule of Kumérapala 1669 years after his nirvane.. His own meeting 
with Kumirapila is reported im detail. This passage has been 
discussed by Biihler in his ‘ Life of Hemacandra.” The thirt 
and Inst earga treats of the future of Jainism and the death of 
Vira. Vira preached his last sermon at Apap’, which Hastipila, 
King of Apipa, heard. After the sermon, Punyapala, ‘king of 
the district,’ related eight dreame which Vira interpreted. They 
all denoted the gradual decline of Juiniam. The fifth period of 
aowarpint, duigamd, was to begin three years, eight and one-half 
months after his nirvana. The persecutor of the Jains, Kalkin, 
who was to rule in Pateliputra 1914 years after his nirvina, and 
the possibility of identifying him with « historical personage have 
been discussed by Mr, Jayaswal** and Prof. Bhide™ who quotes 
this passage, As in other accounts, Vira’e death occurred in the 
house of Hastipila, in Apapi. 














™ His edition of the Uplaakadadd, n. & Cf. n. 246. i do not understand 
bis Wentifiertion af Jitatatrn with both Cetaka and Praecenajit. 
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Anruvur Unenan (who is fs the most brilliant of the 
younger Assyriologists, although some of his recent utterances are 
rather peculiar) has just published a little monograph (18 pages) 
an parent Semitic," which is dedicated to Dr. Kraeling, of Union 
Theological Seminary, and Dr. Lutz, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. He endorses (pp. 6. 7; ef. ZS 3, 21')* the theory which I 
aiivanced (SEG vii; contrast WadG viiit; TAOS 45, 124™) 47 years 

ngo, that Assyrian’? is the Sanskrit of Semitic; he is also inclined 
ie 24) to adopt my view that the original home of the Semites 
was northern Africa; he thinks, however, that the preformatives of 
the Semitic imperfect (BA 1, 17; JAOS 41, 184") are not personal 
pronouns, but adverbs : the prefix of the first person, a-, [, ia said 
to mean here: fa-: there, and ta-: anywhere (p. 10). Hut a-, I, 
_ dey einen just ss the Assyrian preposition 
» Which is identical with the Egyptian m-, Coptic n-, often 

ca deine * e.g. in Heb, dimal, amd, az, ahér, akén (FHUC 341, 
47, Oct. 11; JAOS 43, 425; MF 126") as well as in Talmud. tra, 
verily (ef. Aram. bérird, purity, verity; Arab. birr or burr, piety, 
veracity) and dherii, outside > Birdila (JHUC 348, 48, Oct, 10; 
cf. JBL 36, 255), Ta, thou, is cf course, the pronoun ante, 
thou, without the deictic prefix an- (cf. Tngnad, op. cv. p. 9, n. 
1) and I pointed out 26 years ago (JAOS 22, 48"; 28, 116"; 41, 
184!- OLZ 12, 212°) that the preformative of the third pereon waa 
originally not ia-, but ¢ and wu as in Assyrian; ta and tw are see- 
‘Tho initial A in Heb. Adi, he, is a prefixed deictic element, prob- 
ably connected with the Hebrew article which is secondary: in the 
old Phenician inscription, discovered at Byblus in the fall of 1923, 


eae Ungnad, Dos Weeen dew Uveewitioohen: Eing sprackge- 
Untersuchusg. Mit cinesm Anhong: Zur Ent- 
Mebane wud Grockche der Zahlberie Leipaic, 1005. 
hbreviations see vol. 43 of this Jovanar p. 114,2.2 MF — 
Marti Fiuteshrifi (Gieasen, 1975). 
*For Assyries instead of Acondian we JAOS 43, 116, n 1. 
a1 
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which may have been written in the 18 century, so that it 
perhaps 400 years older than the Moabite Stone, there is no article 
(OLZ 28, 135"). We may alao compare the prefixed Ad in Arab. 
hada, he. (VG § 10,2. i. ¥, y). 

The cuneiform rendering of the name Jehu as I’a'wa shows that 
Heb, hd was originally pronounced with a final a-vowel: hia, o 
form which we find in certain modern Arabic dialects (VG 903). 
Jehu is dissimilation for Johw, just as Jesus io later. form for 
Joshua (EB 3285"; ZA 2, 261"; BA 1, 296, 320*; OLZ 12, 1645 
THUG 354, 48, 1. 20). The fina! a-vowel of Aw’a is preserved alao 
in classical Arabic. I regard it as the remnant of the noun sii, 
heing, which appears in Hebrew as the prefized sign of the acowea- 
tive, di, ef. Bauer's combination of this nota accusative with the 
verb afd, to come, ao that dtika agtul, thee I kill, would have been 
orig. I come to thee, kill (ADMG 68, 670; Bul 641) seems to me 
untenable. ‘The final ¢ of ia¢ is dropped also in Arab. ij and Eth. 
itd, just as the fem, £ (JAOS 29, 115) ia dropped in the absolute 
state of feminine nouns and the absolute state of Aramaic abstract 
nouns in -Gt, Arsh, ij@ —jd—in<il, the in being a deictic 
prefix like the an in anéa and andkw, ‘The initial & in Eth, bisa 
may be combined with the ka in Arab, dda, dalika im which the 
-ka is, of course, not identical with the suffix of the second person. 
Qaléita, thou didst kill, became gafdlke under the influence of the 
first person gatdiku, I killed (cf. SFG 63*), ‘This conformed 
suffix -ka instead of -fa was not preserved rast in 1 Bitdopis, 
Mahri, Socotri, &c.. (BSS 21) | but as possessive suffix apper c 
nouns it displaced the original -fa in all Semi 
Noldeke’s remark ZA 20, 140 is misquoted VG 318, faverk 
rematk Syr, Gr2 217* js voted VG 314" (see Proverbs 51', 8). 

In Sabean and in the Arabic dialect of Granada, about the end 















‘T discussed the question Why t# the suffie of the second perron -ke 
inateed of -taf at the meeting of the American Oriental Society in Hart- 
ford, April 15, 1808, At the mame time T presented (eee JAOS 19, 13) 
papers on The origin of the Hebrew softs ereusatic’ (cf. Proverbe 51) and 
The termination of the construct state of the plural of maseutine nonne tn 
herew (cf. Kings 2704; Wak. 42, #). The possessive suffix -t¢ wos div 
placed by ‘ka when the (secondary) feminine ending « wa» developed 
(TAOS 24, 116), Tt is, af course, impossible to explain ondiw, T. as 
meaning orig. thy humble one; -Eu (or -ka) thy (Jedger 65, 45) bs con- 
formed to andko. 
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of the Middle Ages, the pronoun of the third person was still 
hugatw, hijati and hiet, hiet, respectively (BSS 14). Sab. Auyatu 
corresponds to Ass. #u'atw. In Eth. ye'étii we have the same form 
without the prefixed deictic # or k. In Mahri, the dialect of the 
coast of southern Arabia, N of the island of Socotra in the Indian 
Ocean, his prefixed to the masculine of the pronoun of the third 
person, and ¢ to the feminine. In Ass. di, he; H, she, the maseu- 
line hog been conformed to the feminine, whereas in the cognate 
languages (e.g. Heb. Ati, kt) the consonantal prefix of the feminine 
eonforme to the maseuline, In Mohri we find the vowel « or i in 
both genders: masc, Ae, At; fem. se, a¢ (VG 303) just as the 
‘Anazah Bedouins say kim, hdm for the suffixes -Lum, -hum! 

I showed 24 years ago (Proverbs 51) that Ass. iH or iat, which 
eormsponiis to Heb. aft, me, lit. my being, created the impression 
that the pronominal element was not suffixed, but prefixed: the 
Assyrian« therefore began to say instead of diuka or diwka, thee 
(Heb. étflu) : béda, Mitu; and inetead of Gfusu, dtutu, him: dv'dtu 
(VG 314, d). 

The form i4 for wit, being, appears also in the nominal affix -14, 
e.g. Aram. qadmiid, firet, prop. first-being; Afirajs, Assyrian. 
The original « of this suffix is preserved in Ass. Aditra’a; forms 
like ASGri— AXirsiu (AJSL 1, 179, n. 4) with the ending of 
the nominative are later, Just as the possessive suffix of the first 
person +a (JAOS 16, cix'; Kings 268, 44) is shortened to 4, so 
Aram. Attriid appears in Hebrew as Aésiri. Arabic formes like 
ose Mecean, instead of Mokkafi (WdG 1,151, A; ZA 12, 151, 
iva; BSS 7} miy be due’ to the faot thet the original form wes 
Makkati-iat ; so the elision of the fem. ¢ may be due to haplological 
syllable ellipsis (VG 260*). 

The termination -i of these denominative adjectives, which are 
entled in Arabic nishdt, is identical with the Semitic genitive end- 
ing -1. The relations between genitives and certain adjectives in 
Indo-European and non-Indo-European languages were illustrated 
long ago by F. Max Miller atthe end of the thied chapter of his 








© Bee Wetastein, Bprachliches aus den Zelilagern der syrischen Wiiste 
(Leipsie, 1800) p. 131; ef. Judges 66, 15; VG 310; Albrecht, Neuhebr. 
Gr, (28 ‘dnacah (not ‘ancoh, Hommel, Sdugetiere 331) denotes 
apecies of woasel; of. El 1, 363; Jacob, Beduinenichen 43; Baron Max, rv. 
Oppenheim, Yom Mittelezer rum Persischen Golf 2, S41. LIT. 130. 
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Lectures on the Science of Language (ci. Brugmann, Kurze ug. 
Gr. 435+), 7: | 

Hheapege yp being, appears also in the ¢ of the reflerive-passive 

stema (JAOS. 28, 13/); Aram. ifgéfil, he was killed, was. orig. 
idtéh géjdl, he killed himself. In Assyrian we find not only sat, 
but also af (written affu; AG* § 74) and wis, ds. Jat may be es 
dialectal form as is alao Arab. [disa, he is not, for which we should 
expect lala. Similarly we find in Arabic the dialectal form raja, 
wealth, instead of ragt— guir-— Heb. ‘ofr (JBL 37, 220+; ef. 
Syr. ‘atlir b2-pére).” In this country we use «. g. the dialectal forms 
rie and rare instead of roi, to annoy, vex, and rear, underdone, 
nearly raw, In German the fem. of Nejfe, nephew, is not Nifie, 
but Nichte which iz a LG form, just as we find in German the LG 
forms sacki, soft, and Schacht, shaft.. In modern Arabic, ¢ ap- 
pears both as ¢ ands (Spitta 17; Lahr 2). Also in Ethiopic, £ 
hes hecome s. Barth (ZDMG 68, 363) regarded laqza as a com- 
pound of the negative id and the emphatic -sa, which we have e. g. 
in Eth, dns, 1; but Ass. laju (written lastu; of, Arab. lista, 
listum, &c.) is s compound of li<fu, non-existence (HW 396). 
Arn, idte affords no parallel; hav de a ceed a (hata) laliahi 
(JAOS 48, 114; AJP 43, 242°; contrast BA 1, 397). 

Ans. iu, existence (cf. MVAG 29, 3, p. 65, n. 1) appears in 
Hebrew aa ied. We have this also in the Assyrian adverbial ending 
-# which corresponds to Aram. -i/ (J HUC 344, 48, Feb. 5).7 Simi- 
luriy our English adverbial ending -ly is ehortened from Kike which 
means orig. body. Ger. Leiche ia the common word for dead body, 
meet thie meanings appenes.in Bing: Kbowske or-Tichwels, wattta Ze. 














scares Nisk-walesu antpusaebh: ia a covni gateway at the en- 
trance to chorchyards where the mourners with the coffin waited 
for the coming of the officiating clergyman (JAOS 87, 255; ef. 
also likom, human body}. Also the final 2 in Heb, “akkadié, spider; 
dargai, bed-stepe; piags, concubine, may be connected with fed, 
heing (JHUC 354, 48, Feb. 5). Similarly the suffix -in in Arabi 
plurals like “thddn or “ubdin, slaves (WdG 1, 216-218) or singu- 
lars like swljdn may not be identical with the plural ending in Ass. 
darrini (cf. Kings 270"; Nad. 42 +) and Eth. fabiban, but may be 

* Another doublet is nigjeia, to increase, enrich. 

* We find the came affix in Egyptian (ZA 25, 302). 
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originally a noun meaning abundance (ef. Heb. dn, hon and AJSL 
22, 254). In Sumerian (Poebel, §139) mef, whose Assyrian 
equivalent is maadiiu, multitude, Prana hae peyringenaets 
Assyrian ideographic writing thic Sumerian med is the common 
sign of the plural. 

According to Ungnad (op. cil. p. 16) the Semitic genitive end- 
ing was originally « noun meaning appurtenance or rest, and the 
accusative ending an affix like ward in our heavenward, Godward, 
&c. This ward is the Ger. warts, connected with Lat. vertere > 
versus which is used ax 4 postposition, Ungned (p. 17) thinks 
that: primitive Semitic was practically an isolating* languago in 
which the idea the hunter killed the dog waa expreased by hunter +- 
thither + anywhere -- killing -+-dog+-aim (Ongnad: Jager + 
Herbewegung + irgendwo +- Tétung + Hund + Ziel). 1 believe, 
however, that the nominative was indicated by the addition of the 
pronoun of the third person, u, (cf. VG 311, 8, note, und G. 
Curtius, Kleine Schriften 2, 174) and the accusative by the addi- 
tion of 4. We need not suppose that the termination of the aceu- 
‘setive was orig. -hd which is appended to Ethiopic proper names in 
the accusative. Christian's objection that the nominative ending 
cause this wus orig. 4a (ZS 3, 17, |. 17) is not valid; Ags. #4 is 
conformed to the fem. ai. This # was what I call a #, which ap- 
pears in Arabic uz f (JAQS 28,115), This explains the f as suffix 
of the third person masc. sing. in Egyptian (ZDMG 65, 562; 74, 
465; JAQS 43,422). Arab. dé, di, di may be identical with this 
original fa, 4, fa (cf. JHUC 334, 60', Feb. 8; VS 8§ 164-167: 
WdG 2, 203, B; AG* 85a, a; Noldeke, Syr. Gr? § 209; BA 1, 
584; also \MVAG 29, 3, p, 129°). 

punder of comparative Indo-European philology, Frans 
Bopp, * was meenely)y: interested in the origin of grammatical formes, 
but morphogonic problems are less popular now than they were 100 











*For the Setiutliers ieolating, apglutinate, and imflecticer, cf. Hugo 
Schuchardt, Dos Bashiache wed die Sprachwiesensréaft (Vienna, 1925) 
p 15 (=Sph 2092/4 of Vienna Academy). 

"Cy? G. Curtius, ur Aritik der newesten Sprachforschwag (1885) PP. 
1, 1604; Brogmann, Zum heutige Bland der Eprochwisornechafi 
(1885) p. 116. 





BRIEF NOTES 
Heb. kd, like, and ki, as 


Heb. Ed, like, is shortened from 4, 2s, just as the Aramaic relo- 
tive dé is a clipped form of di, or the Hebrew relative # < 34, the 
accusative of $0, 4 (cf. above, p. 313; KAT? 618; Genesis 119,29; 
JAOS 28; 116°; WF 217). The Assyrian equivalent of &, Tika, 
is ki or (with emphatic -ma) kima which appeara in Hebrew as 
kéimé. The prepositions fémd and lémé are conformed to kémé. 
Tn Assyrian we find both kima jats, like me, and bi titima, The 
emphatic ~ma wus originally the interrogative md, what? (GE™ 
£105, h, note 3; ZDMG 74, 465, 90). This -ma is not indefinite 
(Proverbs 67, 43). Ké, about, approximately, denotes orig. like- 
ness, something like (cf. ms Séea, about ten). For the so-called 
ke veritatis of. yptpetla bpiy oy dldoe, ke 

Heb. ki is translated because or for, that, when or if, although, 
namely, surely; but the proper English equivalent is as. In the 
onaes in which it ie eaid to be used like the dri recilaliewm it means 
thus (—ké, kaki) or ax follows, like Ass. umma or mé (AG 
216). Later Greek writers use é+ in this sense, 2. g. ehrotons 
sik apie etry Se paras tay dvipaw dpyere fyaic ai Adee (Plut. 
Tye. 147), Gr, &, how, is originally identical with &, thua (= 
orres, aca). Both are derived from 3, We find ma before Grate 
directa also in Hebrew (Proverbs 68, 7). For the emphat 
in Hebrew, which appears, as a rule, as nd, see JBL $7, 214"; 
Proveria 67, 47. 
how? (ZDMG 74, 441').. After the Flood, Ea says tv Bel; Ki 
l4 tamfilik; Tow couldst thou be eo ill-advised (contrast HW 
s26"*}, Wo ate therefore justified in rendering r?'fi-nd WH éra 
‘ings (1 8 14, 29) : Look how bright mine eyes are; cf. Gen. 18, 20; 
IBL 38, 167, m. 41; also ba in @hibd, éba, tk, how (Ass abt) 


1rhe dalijal ein aM must be connected with 4's, whot = Arsh. dijun, 

wherrer; of. Ass. dew, whetet— Arab. dina; Heb. ojn, dn, dna (EAT® 

(94; Beckie! 62, 21). For tho imitial j in Ans. jénw =< duu, where? and 

ja'd-ma, any one = @'é-me (Arab. dije-man, whoasever) or Mibu (= dbu 

= Wibu==djitu) enemy (AG* (55) we may compare our M@=—@ (ecg. 

eat pronounced fia) and Eth. i for 4) cf. Praetorius, Jth. Gr. f 10; 
O16 
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Syr. dik became ak (ef. nikanna, aikin). The Greek equivalent of 
fi, és may mean that, when, because or for, @. g. Ti wore Acypas, db 
Texroy > ag of parfldrw. 

Our as isa contraction of also, i.e. all 49, quite so. In German, 
aleo ie weed (like Heb. ki) before oratio directa (e.g. er aprach cu 
thm also: ). For thie archaic also you use now wie folgt, as fol- 
lows, or folgendermassen, ‘The shorter form of Ger, also: als is 
ued for wie, like: Luther save: unschuldig als ein Lamm, and in 
modern German, wie is often substituted for als, e.g. grocer wiz 
du instead of gréaser als du or wie ich ihn sah for als ich thn sah. 

Our as means not only like, but aleo inasmuch as, because; when, 
while; thus, for instance, For Heb. t, that, we may compare the 
dialectal use of as im cases like J don’t know as J do and the vulgar 
os how (e.g, She soye at how T bawl worser than the broom man), 
Also how, without preceding as, is used for that (ef. also He told 
mé how thal he saw if all), Heb. 4 is often concessive (of. Tix, 
9, 13 and AV in Hab. 3, 17) like Lat. wt, eg. Ut desint vires 
lamen eat loudanda volunias; of. GB*™ 343%: Mic. 89, iv; MF 
119, B. 

The Hebrew conjunction Mi is identical with the Hebrew noun 
i, burning, branding < kyi, to burn. The primary connotation 
of thi stem is to light.. Thies may mean to kindle (cf. Arab. 
dyyera). It may also signify to give light; we call windows lights, 
and Aram. kduudfiad (==kayi#id) denotes window. Finally it 
means fo reflect ight and form images by the reflection of rays of 
light. An image is « likeness or similitnde; Ass. mudéiu means 
marror, and tantiin (< deméilu) + likeness, like. 

The original meaning of Heb. madai, to be like, to rule, is to 
shine, The statement in the priestly account of creation (Gen. 
1, 16) that God made the greater light /éméamaal{ hai-j6m may 
have meant originally, not fo rule the day (Grace. Ven. eis jytmoviar 
Tyr Hdpex), but for the Wumination of the dey; Saadya’s Arabic 
version has il-idd'ati fi-'n-nahdri (JBL 36, 140). Maméald ia 
found only in 16 passages of OT, and in 7 of them it may mean 
splendor, glory: also in Sir. 7, 4; 43, 6. Later generations may 


VG @01; ZDMG 2h, 519: Kinig’s Ethtopl: etulies (IETT) p. 2; 
Schreiber, Menucl de lo longue Tigroi (1837) p. 8; Mondon-Vidall- 
het, Manuel pratique de fa langue Abyerine (Ambharique) p. 30; Sievers, 
Phon." § 424. 
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ay a Be fet iter us sealtee Chak solo means prop. 
annual. 

Ass. ki’d-ma, thus, may stand for kiydié-ma, and Syr, kéudt (or 
alewit) like, for kiwidiat ;it has no connection with the Arammic sign 
of the accusative, iat (VG $15"). Nor is this if contained in the 
Arumaic preposition léya?, with, mear, to, respecting, which is the 
construct state of a noun [éwifd, association < Mud, to secompany 
> fiyi4, companion, Similarly Heb. ‘im, with, like, means orig. 
aetociation which is also the primary connotation of the Assyrian 
preposition ina < ima, corresponding to Eg. m, while Ass, ana, to, 
for, appears in Egyptian as ». Ase. ima was conformed to ana. — 
Similarly the Egyptian preposition m oppears in Coptic as #9 
(JAOS 43, 425‘; JHUC 348, 48, Jan. 23), 








Pavt Hacrr. 
Jokne Hopkins University. 


The Etymology of Egypt. ism, greyhound 


Erman transliterotes the ancient Egyp : 
hound frm," seit: ye component’ tressiliterabed: 4; wiitsh sawed in 
Semitic philology for our linrd fh, was o 4, o palatalization of an 
original E (JAOS 41, 177"; JTHUOC 816, 30). The Egyptian 
pomeseive suffix of the second person plural, én, was orig. Ewnw as 
in Assyrian (Judger 65,45), The fellahoen in Palestine say dald 
for kalb, dog. The sibilant i in cm ea E, oe ae 
the « represents a partial assimilation to the m- ounce: 
Gr, asthma now arma (AJP 45, 240). 

Greyhound seema to be an adaptation of gripe-hound. The OD 
form is grijphund. Greyhounds course hates and foxes? ‘The 
Russian wolfhound, known aa borzor or borsoi, is a large long- 
haired greyhound, In the same way the Seotch deerhound or 
staghound isa large greyhound ; it is called also wolf-dog, The 


‘ey, A, Wiedemann’s remarke on the third page of his review of 1B, 
Adamotzs, Hertenft wad Wanderungen der Haeniten, erachlossen qua ihren 
Haustierraseen (Viewna, 1920) in vol. 40 of W. Streitherg's Ameriger 
fir fadogermamische Aproch- wad Alertamelunde. 

* Aiso the whippet, which is = cross between a greyhound and a terrier, 
ie toed for coursing rubhite 
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Russian borzoi (or provie) haan soft silky cont, while the coat of 
the Scotch staghound is shaggy or wiry. 


Eg. km is a transposition of Arab. mésak, to gripe or grip, 
which appears in Hebrew as samdk, to hold, support, and in Assy- 
rinn aa hamisu, kandéu, to bend, submit, prop. fo be unsupported. 
Tn ‘the Talmudic idiom it appears, with partial assimilation of the 
Eto the m, aa géméé, to bow down (JHITO 348, 48, Oct. 4). Arab. 
imkan, to enable, means prop. to give the cupecity, just as Heb, 
jakdl, to be able, which is connected with kéii, vessel, means prop. 
fo have the capacity. Arab. kama, kimah, kibah, to hold in, curb 
(JAOS 43, 425, 1, 8) are transpositions of maak, 

Eg. ¢2mi cannot he combined with Kasahi, the nome of a female 
dog in Lahid’s mo'alaqah or with Gexdsib, rapacious jackals, in 
the same poem. ‘The jackal is called also abi kasih, The render- 

ing wolf is erroneous; there are no wolves in Arabia; also dvb 
denotes a jackal (Jocoh, Beduinenleben 18). Kaisa means fo 
gain, acquire. 

Also the Armbie word for fish, sémak, is connected with masak, 
to gripe; it means prop, something erught: we use catch expecially 
of a quantity of fish taken, and catch, of course, signifies also hold, 
gnisp, grip. Samak ia a causative of mk. In Job 28, 11 we must 
reid: mA (of, Arab. mask) hobmd mip-pininim, to catch (of 
fith up) wisdom is better than corals. Mfuskan, pledge, Ass, mmad- 
hin, means something held. We say fo hold in pledge. also to 
hold a mortgage. The 2 in Ass. mussuku or fumsuku, to hold 
back, retain, may be due to the labial as it is in séba, seven, and 
Amivu, eighth. Arab, mask (or misetl) miser, is a peraon who is 
grazping and clinging to his wealth. 

T am inclined to derive also mist, muck, from masal, to hold; 
fo hold oul means fo endure, last; the name tefers to the persistent 
odor of musk which is the most lasting of perfumes. The com- 
hinstion of Arah, musk with Skt. nutivis, testicle, is unsatisfactory. 
The Sanekrit terme for musk are different. The musk-gland cor- 
responds to the preputial follicles of many mammals, ¢.g. the 
beaver from which castor is obtained. ‘The orifice of the musk- 
gland is immediately in front of the preputial aperture, Musk 
came to Europe through the Arabe. 

Arab, mask, skin (Syr. mishka) has no connectio 
hut means orig, something drawn of (GB naa < ms > Heb, 
mom, to draw out (ef. Arab, mdsara) and méiJ, to withdraw; Eth, 











mas(sjdka, to draw the bow; Ass. namiiu, to draw—to move 
(cf. our to draw back — to move back; fo draw owt — to move out; 
to drat by—to pass by; fo draw near==to come near}. Arab, 
més, to touch: mdsaha, to wipe off: wimas, to rub, polish; 
midauda, to massage, mean prop. to draw the finger over something. 
Massage may be un Arabic loanword, although we have in Greek 
péovur, to knead, © In Assyrian we have hoth maddiu and posdtu 
(for bakidu, with partial nesimilation of b to #; cf. didpu, honey 
== dibéu) to rub, anoint (JRL 39, 159), The statement (EBM 
17, 863) that in the Odyssey the women are described aa rubbing 
and kneading the Heroes on their return from battle is erroneous. 


Johns Hopkins University. Pavut Have. 


The Origin of the name Veadar 


The names of the months in the present calendar of the Jews 
are all Babylonian im origin, also the name of the intercalary 
month, Veadar, Forty-four years ago (ASK'T 68, 5) I explained 
the Sumerian name of the twelfth Babylonian month Adar (or 
Addar) as grain-culting month (Sum, itt-ie-bin-Eul). This desig- 
nation does not refer to the harvest (fic, 88‘) but to the cutting 
of green wheat or barley for fodder. In the Kandahar district of 
eouthern Afghanistan barley is sown in November; in March and 
April it is twice eut for fodder, and the grain is reaped m June 
(EB" 1, 313"). The Talmudle term for green grain cut for 
fodder is sakt," and the modern Arabic name in Babylonian is fasié* 
which is identical with the name of the intoxicating preparation 
of Indian hemp, from which the term. assassin is derived: the: fol- 
lowers of the Old Man of the Mountain, selected to do murder, 
were first intoxicated with Jaki, J has HAG di-mdlké in Am. 
7,1 for @ gicsé ham-milk (cf. Joel, n. 94).” The green barley is 
cut in Babylonia about the middle of February. In the present 
year the first of Adar corresponded to Feb. 25. 

Ten years ago I explained the name Adar 28 Hoeing. The 


‘Both doch! and Adpird mean orig. ellage (JBL 40, 72; conttent 
Fleischer in Levy 2, 206"e}. 

"For boii in Babylonia ef. BA 6, 107, L 11. 

"L Kohler, Amos (Zurich, 1920) p. 4] says: Die Mohd des Kiniga 
muse cine berondere Zeit der Griinfutterernte ecin; cf. TRL 44, 07, mn. 8 
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initial Babylonian * corresponded to a Heb, “. According to Pliny 
(18, 254) flelds were hoed before the vernal equinox. In Pales- 
| teeta mcgeeneeed pe pte edema pane 
the grain is well advanced toward the harvest (DB 4, 678"), 
embolismic years of the Jewich luni-colar calendar there is an 
intercalary month after the Adar, which is known as the Second 
Adar or Veadar. In a cycle of 19 years there are T embolismic 
years, Last year Adar 1 fell on Feb, 6, and Veadar 1 on March 7. 
The following month (Nisan) began on April 5. 
“The name Veodar has never been explained. ‘Twelve years ago, 
in-my paper on the cuneiform name of the Second Adar (JBL 32, 
140. 273) I valled attention to Hebrow phrases like dbn wa-ibn, 

a stone and a stone for diverse weights, or bé-leb ua-Ieh, with @ 
Ficest wed ‘a hoatt, 08 with a double heart; but this paraliel ia not 
conrincing, One of the Babylonian names of the Second Adar 
was arcu ater éa Adari, the month in excess of Adar or the erirs 
Adar month. Both arru and ater bad originally a » in the begin- 
ning: verzu, wotru. Similarly ardu, boy, servant, appears as 
waridu, corresponding to Arab. udlad, boy (JHUO 348, 48, Dee, 5). 
‘The cuneiform digamma is indicated by the sign Pt, not only in 
the Code of Hammurani, but alio im the inseriptions of Nabo- 
polascar and Nebuchadnezzar (.AG* S8 24.49), We must remem- 
ber that the Greek digamma appears in the Latin alphabet ea F. 
Amiaud suggested in ZA 2, 207 that the Ass. p might have been 
pronounced f. Jerome has f or ph for Heb. p. @ uses ¢ for 
Heb. p. We cay Pharaoh (i.e. fére) for Heb. Par’s, 

‘In the Hebrew form of the name of the eighth month Marhesran 
(or Hesvan) the initial m represents the original initial g of arzu, 
month. Babylonian m was afterwards pronounced «.* Therefore 
mwvallidal — muyallidat (— Heb, méjallid!) ia written mummalli- 
dat, and falda — igvaldi — inyalidi, they were born: immaldu. 
In Cairo you hear wirid, wiki for dzid, dkil, taking, enting, and 
the Bedouins of the Syrian Desert say maxid, makil (ZA 2, 266). 

T believe that Veeder is haplological syllabic ellipsis for Wadar- 
Adar, Extra-Adar. The ¢ in vator, excess, extra, became d under 
the influence of the r, just as the original name of the Adriatic, 
Atriaticum, became Adriaticum (AJP 45, 240) and Uadar-Adar 
was contracted to Ua'adar, just as Arab. yawu* liimmihi, woe to 


*CY, AIP 30,307. For y-m ef. Arab. go'akahu = mé‘abohu fe t-terdbi 
3 


_ = oe _———— ; 
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his mother, is shortened to poildmmihi (VG 262). An interest 
ing ease of haplological syllabic ellipsis in Old French (jo Wi done 
for jo le li done — je le lui donne) ix discussed in Language 1, 19, 
but the expanation of the phenomenon, which is given there, is not 
correct. 





Pant Haupt, 
Johnna Hopkina University. 


Heb. drz, cedar < Aas. trian, balsamic juice 


Heb, drt, cedar (pine, juniper) i2 an Assyrian loanword, ron- 
nected with Ass. irééu, fragrant resin (OLZ 26, 273"). DB 1, 
d60°° says: ‘The balsamic juice of the codar exudes from every 
pore. The 2 in Heb, are instead of the Ass. ? (which was pro- 
nounced 2, ZOMG 63, 516, 35: AJP 45, 59, 1 3) is due to tho er; 
cf. Eth, warésd, youth, hoy, orig. heir < worded (VO 156; TBL 36, 
Ta"; AJP 45, 240). The stem of Ass, iréiu (— Giri; ef, B- 
vowel 18 — AJP 8, 280; AG? § 41, a) corresponds to Arab, dgtorn, 
to exude nectareous (PAPS 61, 228) juice (Arsh. migfar or mig- 
fir, migfir, mudfar— mugtir). There is a sweet exudation from 
the branches of the cedar, known as cedar manna (AJP 43, 248; 
PAPS 61, 227. 235). Arab. Jé/ara is identical with the stem of 
Heb. ‘ofr, wealth, and Ase, meirii— mairagu (JBL 37, 220"), 
For the initial * in Heb. rz =e ZDMG 65, 561. 

Also our cedar ia ultimately Semitic, derived from qufar (— 
gafar) produce sweet smoke, burn incense. Nectar is derived from 
the same atem which is a dialectal doublet of the stem of Aga. 
weiu (JAOS €3, 492), After the Flood (EB 6, 240, 259) the 
Babylonian Noah (Ziuewtra) offered in censers (SG 276) aweet- 
flag, cedar (ef. Odys. 5, 60) and myrtle, and their sweet odor is 
called trésu. The leaves of the myrtle (mod. Arab, réhdn) are 
fragrant (cf. Levy's Talm. dict, 1,454"). Pliny (15, 123) aRYS: 
Myrtus odoratiesima Aegyplo. The Arabic stem ériz, to be firmly 
rooted, is denominative; the root of the cedar is very strong and 
ramifring. | | 

The stem of Ass, irfiu is identical with Arab. ‘irifa, to he frag- 
rant. The ‘ instead of J ie due to the r, For ‘arifa, to be fragrant, 
and “érefo, to know, also fo hare serual intercourse, sea JEL 34, 
72; JHUC 316, 24. As to the connectinn between discretion and 
puberty, which is important for the interpretation (AJP 45, 251) 
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of the Biblical story of the Fall of Man, we may compare the 


remark in Ludwig Tieck’s Der Wonde Eckhert (p. 16‘ of the 
edition of the Bibliographisches Institut): Joh war jetst vierzehn 





Jahr alt, und es ist ein Unglick fiir den Menschen, dasa er seinen 


Versfand nur darum tbekommt, um die Unschuld seiner Seela su 


Johns Hopkins University. 


Pach Hacrrt. 


A Cerrectian 


Before the lamented death of Professor Olay, by which Assyri- 
ological study has sustained an irreparable loss, T hud written 


few notes on some points in his “ Rejoinder,” published in the 
June somber of this Jornxan, which seemed to me to be capable of 
improvement. Those notes J shall of course not now publish. As 

the “ Rejoinder,” however, contained two statements which imply 
‘moral delinquency on my part, a word of correction is necessary, 
The statements in. question were clearly made without full knowl- 
edge of the facts. 

The first of these ia that I used his (Clay’s) material without 


ee em “*« semblance of credit” (p. 121). This is altogether 





a mistake. In no single instance did I us any material borrowed 
goa his article, The one instance which he cites (p. 130) in 
support of the statement is an observation which had occurred to 
me on Teading » note of Langdon’s weeks before I ever saw Clay's 
MS. (see p. 12 of this volume of the Joumwan, n. 31). 

The other statement is that in text-books for students T have 
mae statements about a mother-goddess and her son in Arabia for 
Which there is no evidence whatever. I can only aay of this that 


the evidence is ample and that it wus published in detail in Hebra- 


fea, Vol. X, moro than thirty years ago. Moreover a British 
scholar has recently added to it (cf. AJSL 41. 280 ff.). 

T greatly regret having to muke these corrections under the cloud 
of sadness that Professor Clay’s death has cast over us all. Else- 
where T am publishing an appreciation of his work. 


Grozoe A. Barrow. 
UVniversity of Pennsylvania. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Streitherg-Festgabe. Herausgegeben von der Direktion 
igten sprachwissenschaftlichen Institute an der Universitat ry 
Teipaig. Leipzig: Manxunt & Perress Veeiaa, 1924. xv+ 
441 8. 


A: distinguished tribute from friends and pupila to @ distin- 
guished philologist on his sixtieth birthiay, Good paper, print, 
and binding; with photograph and tabula gratulstoria, but with- 
out biography, bibliography, or index. Contributions, in German, 
French, or English, from fifty-four scholars in seventeen countries, 
Bo much for the externala. 

The activity of recent years in the study of Balto-Slavic le re- 
flected in the fact that this field claims a larger share of the book 
than any other. It is followed, approximately in order, by general 
Indo-European philology, Indo-Iranian, Germanic, Greek, Latin, 
ent Celtic, down to ona contribution each in Arabic 








Among the browder Balto-Slavic studies, A. Belié presents a new 
and valuable disenssion of perfective and imperfective verbs in 
Slavic. K. Buga, whoee untimely death last December is severe 
Inge to Lithuanian scholarship, investigates the light that place- 
names cast on the prehistory of the Baltic peoples, G. Gernilis 
contributes some historical considerations to the critical examina- 
tion of the Old Prussian Enchiridion and to the problem of the 
extent to which this muddled trunslation represents the dying 
Prussian epeech of the 16th century. RB. Trautmann adds:to pr— 
vious historical evidence the linguistic testimony of peopes numa 
to show that the inhabitants of the district Schalanen 
Seiats: Mpuckl, “vats: Old Prrumslin “ak ha dima ot tha Osean cael 
quest of Prussia, N. Trubetekoy extends his theories of Slavic 
accent, and 8. Miadenov writes on the syntax of Slavic sentences 
with the deictic particle ad. N. van Wijk supports Meillet’s deri- 
ration of the Great Russian pronominal genitive ending -vo from 
aera rA oh Endzelin discusses certain details of Baltic 
grammar and lexicography. 

In the Indo-Iranian field the longest article is that in which 
J. Hertel critically examines the text of the mannseript of 

a24 

















} Hala, iméatid that was recently published by 

Uhile, and iavaeea: sources, redactions, manuscripts, a methods. 
To the numerous popular mixed recensions of the Paiicatenira, 
Friulein Qherlotte Krause, the only feminine contributor to the 
volume, adds one recently discovered in Old Gujarati. Its relutione 
te other recensions are studied in detail and supported by lista of 
variants and agreements, and by parallel quotations. M. Bloomfield 
acutely interprets a Vedic stanm, and observes that Sanskrit 
kovyavdhana, as a substitute for Arevyavdhana, was formed in 
aversion to the flesh-eating Agni and by contamination. with 
havijeodhena, resulting then in an Agni Kavyavihana for the 
manes and an Agni Havysvihans for the gods, with kavyn and 
havya to designate the oblationa that are offered respectively to the 
two types of divinities, According to H. Jacobi, in a carefully 
Serelogen argument, Visnu, Narivyuna, und Vasudeva were three 
iginally different gods. who merged into the Visnu of classical 








FP. H. Weissbach speculates on three Achaemeninn inscriptions 
mentioned by Herodotus, and considers generally the present state 
of Old Persian research. Asa contribution to the study of Ossetic 
phonology, M. Vasmer analyzes the names with Ossetic charuc- 
teristics that are preserved in the Greek inscriptions of southern 
Russia, and Z, Gombocz collects the linguistic traces of Ossetic 
influence in Hungary. H. Reichelt etymotogi . 
Iranian words for salt and conch les that none go back even. to 
the common Aryan period. 

The Germanic contributions include a mother keen examination 
by M, Dentechbein of resultive expressions in English, as con- 
trusted formally with inchoative, as in “ thundersiruck and horror- 
stricken.” The Verscharfung of intervocalio ; and w in Gothic 
and Old Norse ie explained by J. J. Mikkola, on the basia of 
selected and interpreted etymologies, as taking place before instead 
af after an originally accented syllable. As it stands; mit Ausweht, 
his material is not unimpressive. FE. Mogk discusses Old Norse 
matir and megin as referring to innate supernatural power in 
beings and things. M. Olsen offers a new interpretation of the. 
inscription on the rune-stone of Varnum. H. Jacobsohn, W. Wiget, 
and K.’B. Wiklund contribute helpfully to the study of Germanie 
loan-words.in Finnish. 
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As the Romana left their imprint in English Chester, Lan 
ate., 80, B. Liehich thinks, Seek ie oat eae 
word cam pus, BY Cis sents APES Hey Cane, army,’ on India in the 
form of Sanskrit kampena ‘ wrmy,’ but the ‘evidence seuine S00 
slight to make out a strong case, RK. Heinze w persuasively 
SciKs ‘payubclnge sata ‘isnen iat, Chankdaboelanl.aieeniit: Selbeetle 
Latin. EH. Wengler investigates enclisiz and prociisis of conjunc 
tive pronouns in Dante’s prose. 

E, Kieckers treats of the passive r-forms in Old Irish, and B 
Greek, Balto-Siavie, and Albanian. N. Joki presents @ charac 
teristically comprehensive investigation of one or two Thracian 
words Outside of Indo-European, L. Kettunen gives an account 
of the history and phonetics of final consonants in Finnish, and 
A. Fischer collects examples in Arabic of the pepopés figure, in 
which s totality is expressed by two contrasting parts, like old and 
young, near and far. 

On the hasia of Keichelt’s recent investigations (JF 49, 40), 
O. Bremer attempts to equate the palaial guttural with the labio- 
velar and derive the Indo-European dual form for eight fram the 
stem of that for four. piligggerepLenesairess but it requ 
much maneuvring for position. M. (irammont continues the study 
of interverson that he began in the Wackernagel Festschrift, and 
advances from interversion by transposition to the second of his 
two categories, interversion by semabeation! With admirable tech- 
nique, M. Forster discusses river-names with two forms that seem 
mutually to refiect Indo-European ablant. H. Bilimel’s contribu- 
tion is a condensed, and apparently preliminary, restatement of 
the elements of time and quantity im order to show how the modern 
aceentual verse and the ancient quantitative verse are relnted to 
? her, Looking somewhat in the seme direction is the longest 
asticls sm. the book; 2 cumptehencive, critical, and ooeirontive 
stady of Greek and Latin secent and quantity by F. Saran. k 

arn¢yaen speculates briefly on the accusative plural forme of 
jeichieii a Civiaanbi tnd. dato-Muremaca. with geome remarks on 
the question of the syllabic nasals. G. 8, Keller classifies and 
illustrates the types of substantive ellipsis in Ukrainian. An 
allied but more profound and comprehensive paper is that of B, 
Maurenbrecher, who severely, and properly, restricts the applica- 



































tion of the term ellipsis and makes its stady part of « review of 
the entire subject of sentence-concept and sentence-form ; his title 


‘and most of his examples are limited to Latin, but his paper has 


Timely and interesting is H. Zimmern’s contribution to the 
Hittite question, in which he publishes, from new cuneiform mate- 
rial, a transliteration and translation of the text of a Hittite myth 
concerning the cantlict of the storm-god with the serpent. The 

notes deal with form and meaning, but are aimed chiefly toward 
showing Indo-European correspondences with the Hittite, which 
Zimmern, like so many other recent writers, designates straightway 
as Indo-European. 

The remaining contributions, including articles by J, Fraser, 
G, Hatridakis, KE. Hermann, ©, Lagercrantz, E. Lidén, J, Melich, 
J, Pokorny, H. F. Schmid, J. Schrijnen, F. RB. Schréder, E. 
‘Sehwyzer, and H. Weyhe, are devoted mainly to details of form 
and etymology, and for that reason it is difficult to characterize 
them concisely, ‘Thus, A. Meillet proposes to relate the group of 
Lithuanian beri ‘1 scatter, pour’ with a root *bker-, expressing 
the quick motion of flames but also and chiefly the agitation of 
liquide, bubbling springs, boiling water, fermenting wine: Greek 
¢@ipe “1 min, soil,” Sanskrit bhur- ‘flicker, stir (of Liquids),” Old 
‘Latin fervo and Old Irish berbaim ‘1 boil.’ But there is absolutely 
no ebnilition in the Lithuanian word: it ie waed only of dry, 
granular particles like grain, salt, eand, ashes, Nor are there such 
serious difficuities, after all, in the connection (Buga, Mikkola, 
Trantmann) of burid with the “hbher- of Latin foro ‘I bear’: 
for one thing, the cower carries the ered (see, further, Berneker, 
Slav. ety. Wh., 1. 50, 51). 

F. Holthausen advances etymological explanations for a dozen 
‘varied Germanic words. His last item, however, surely goea by 
the beard. English fool, m2 the name of a kind of dessert, ia not 
identica! with fool in the sence of “ Narr,” and German dishes like 
armer Mann, Bottelmana, Leineweber, armer Ritter, Foratenettiet, 
Monch can not be compared. Fool here means * , SUrprise’ 
and not ‘jester, clown’: even in the 16th euubixry its eynonym 
~via faceted ey Bical ede lect ‘a little reste Marion 
Feat and Auits wtipned egy: damart Srwend ‘with gimdlacriss 
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At the Plaza hotel in New York is served is dessert called “Surprise 
Plaza”: vanilla ice-cream without, y jam with. Trifle 
and surpriv are the ral parallels to the ible tort of fot 





Princeton Untrersity. 


Reminiscences of Vijaya Dharma Siri. By Cri Visava Inpna 
Star. Allahabad: 1924. 132 pp. 


Vijaya Dharma Sari. His Life and Work, By A. J. Buxavans. 
Cambridge: Usivunsiry Press, 1922. 55 pp. 


_ Vijaya Todra Siri is successor as Jain Acirya to Vijaya Dharma 
) inisrwnces he has compiled life- 
sketches, obituaries, and tributes from various sources to the late 
Asirya, together with an nccount of the installation of his status 
in the memorial chapel at Shivpuri, Gwalior, It ia illustrated 
with portraits of the Acirys and the chapel, | 
The contents of the volume are from papers and journals of 
various countries, but there is none from an American publication, 
which would indicate that Dharma Siri wae not as well known to 
American Orietitalists az te should have been. Before his death 
several biographies by Europeans had been published, but the best, 
with the most sympathetic insight into the character and ideals of 
the Jain monks, is by « compatriot, though not a eo-religionist, 
Mr, Sunavala. | : 
Mr. Sunsvals is a barrister at Bhavnagar, a center of Jainism, 
where two orgnnizations, the Prasiirak Sabhi and Atminanda 
Sabha, are engaged in publishing Jain texta. The suthor has 
Kamran thie Jain BAGEae Santtestely sod se qualified to’ write 'gyoe: 
pathetically and intelligentiv about them. 
Dharma Stiri was born im Kathiawar of a Vaicya family, As 
& child-he psry evidence of ‘neither scholastic ability nor spiritual 
nt. In fact, his career in the village school was so un- 
promising that his father took him into his shop when he was ten 
money gambling, and on one occasion lost « large amount. As 
result of his reflections thereon, he attained vairigys, and went in 
search of a gura. He wns initiated at Bhavnagar when he was 
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nineteen. After his guru's death, Dharina Vijaya (as he was then 
known) bemn his wanderings as a mendicant preacher, whieh 
continued for nearly thirty years until his death. Throughout 
this period, he was extremely active in establishing 
promoting education among the .Jmins. Ha sunsesded ta ektals 
lishing a college in Benares, overcoming the opposition of the 
Hindus, and u few years later, pon a second visit to Benarea, 
the title Shistra Vishirada Jainaciryn was conferred upon him 
by an assembly of Pandita over which the Mahdrija of Benares 
presided. This was no slight achievement for a Jain Sadhu. 

He wrote many original works expounding Jain doctrine and 
published many Jain texts. He was responsible for the series 
ealled the Yashovijaya Jaina Granthamali. His edition of Hema- 
cantra’s Yogagistra is worthy of note. He kept in close touch 
with European Jninologists and with Western publicationa, and 
it is doubtless due largely to Dharma Siri’s influence that the 
traditional Jain objection to allowing access to their libraries and 
temples seems to have disappeared. 1 myself waa told by Mrs. 
Stevenson—conversant with Jain matters as hw is—that it would 
be o “waste of time” to attempt to gain access to the temple 
libraries. But I found conditions to be quite the reverse and had 
far freer use of manuscripts than would be allowed in any occi- 
dental library. 

_ His sucoessor, Itihis Tatva Mahodadhi Jainacirya Vijaya Indra 
Sari, has continued his policy of liberal assistance to every one 
interested in Jainism. 

















Heten M. Jounsow. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


Notes sur les Philosophes Avrabes connus dex Latins au Moyen Age. 
By P. M. Bovrozs, 8.3. [Mélanges de l'Université Saint- 
Joseph, Berrouth (Syrie), Tome rx, fase, 2, 1924; pp, 49-94 
(69-120).] 


In the middle ages Aristotle joined the enst and the west. The 
philosophical disciplines were common in the middle agee to Jew, 
Christian and Mohammedan, despite the differences in religion, 
language and habitat. Greek was tranalated into Syriac, Syriac 
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into Arabic, Arabic into Hebrew, Hebrew into Latin, and thus the 
philesophie and scientific works of the Greeks and the Arabs be- 
came the common property of the Jews and the Christiana. This 
every atudent imows, and it is about all that the general student 
ia interested in. The specialist must establist thie fact on the: 

j nvestigntions und must trace the history of every 
work of seience and philosophy in its peregrinations from the east 
to the west, and so follow up ideas to their origins, It is only m 
comparatively recent times that scholars have gone beyond the 

ropian libraries to investigate Oriental literature in the lands 
of its birth, Hut the eearch has borne fruit in o better under- 
gtunding of the relations between the Oriental and Occidental 
nations in medimval times. ‘The bibliographer must come firat and 
map out the route for the historian of ideas. The article under 
review is an instance of such bibliographical map-meking. The 
author, a learned echolar of tho University of St. Joseph m 
Beyrout, Syria, has been rummaging to good ndvantege in the 
Oriental libraries of Constantinople and elsewhere, and has bronght 
to light Arabic Mes. hitherto unknown, which help us to solve some 
modiwval literary problema. 

Tt has been. know2 to students of scholnsti that Alfarahi, 
the Arab philosopher of the tenth century (870-950), wan the 
author of a work on the classification of the sciences, In fact o 
Ma. of the work was known to exist in the library of the Escurial, 
but no one had apparentiy examined it. There te also m Ma @ 
Latin tranalation of the work and an edition by Camerarins of a 
Latin translation bused on another and a different Ms. There ia 
also an edition of a work by Dominices Gundisallinus, 2 Spanish 
philosopher of the twelfth century, entitled “ De Divisione Philoso- 
phine,” which treate of the eame eubject as the work of AHarabi, 
and embodies a good deal af it. eee Se eee) oe 
had not been examined there were a number of ques 
could not be definitely answered. The authenticity of the text 
wes one of these. Another wae the relative valne of the Latin Ma. 
version-and that of Camerarius’ edition, which differ considerably, 
A third problem was the precise relation of Gundissallings’ “ De 
Divisione Philosophiae” to Alfarabi. Now the original Arabic of 
Alferabi hes appeared in an Oriental review, Al-Jrfan, and the 
abore question: can be answered pretty definitely. Tocitenta , 
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know now that there are at least three Maz. of the Arabic text, 
the one in the Eseurial library, the one used in the Al-Jrfan pul- 
lication, discovered by its editor in Nagel, in Irak, and « third 
discovered by the author of the article under review in the Auprulu 
library in Constantinople. 

The second part of the article discusses the authenticity and 
literary history of a treatise on plants, known among the Scholas- 
tive under the title “De Vegetabilibua” or “De Plantis,” and 
attributed to Aristotle. The Latin translation used by the Scholas- 
ties was suppoeed to have been based upon an Arabic version, but 
no Arabic text was known hitherto, At the time of the Rennisaanée 
# Greek text appeared and « new Latm translation was based upon 
it. [t was not difficult to diseover that the Greek text was not an 
original but was itsclf based on an Arabic or Latin antecedent, 
But historians differed about the character of the work itself and 
its origina) author, Most of them regarded it as spurious, and 
ascribed it to Nicholas of Damascus. Some admitted an Aristo- 
telian origin for some part of the content. Now Bouyges hag dis- 
covered the original Arabic in a Ms. in the Fem Jame library in 
Constantinople, which tells ua that the work ie by Aristotle in o 
“tafeir” of Nicholas translated by Isaac ben Honein, and revised 
hy Tabit ben Korah. ‘The question of its genuineness as an Aristo- 
telian work is not yet settled, but it would seem as if Nicholas of 
Damascus made a paraphrase or s summary in Greek of an Aristo- 
See ee ame Tae wes eentishated into) A rebte Ny Dee 
Plantis” by Alfred de Sereshel 

We need more of such investigation as is shown in the present 
article, The equipment required for work in this line, especially 
ino thorough study and edition of euch Arabic Mas., is quite rare, 
but very valuable when found. One should be a good linguist, able 
to uze Greek and Latin as well as Ambic, Syriac and Hebrew, and 
should have training besides in the history of Greek and Medieval 
philosophy, and in the history of science. 

Isaac Hvere, 

Univeraliy of Pennsylvania. 








Descriptive Catalogue of Genimah Fragments in Philadelphia. By 
B. Hatren, M.A., Ph.D. Philadelphia: Taz Duovare Cot- 
LEGER, 1924. 235 pp. 


Very few scholars have displayed euch versatility aa the late. 
Dr. Halper, In Judeo-Arabic, in Hebrew philology, in Biblical 
criticism, in medisrval Hebrew poetry, in Halaka, in Midrash, In 
all these branches he made valuable contributions, and now he has 
ndded one more important work i in the field of Bibliography. With 
no previous experience in this difficult branch of learning, he 
nevertheless produced a work that does credit to his memory. 

The work before us belongs to a very small group of its kind, 
Hitherto there were only three catalogues of Genizah fragments, 
those of the Bodleian Library, of the British Museum and of the. 
collection of Elkan N. Adler whieh Sas Ss eee 
Tabrary of the Jewizh Theological Seminary per 
catalogue of the Genizah fragments in the city of Philadelphia is 
therefore a great boon to Jewish scholars in this country, 

The fragments described form five main collections, those of Dr, 
Cyrts Adler, of the late Judge Meyer Sulzberger, of ‘Professor 
David Werner Amrani, of De. Herbert Friedenwald, and of the 
late Professor Camden M, Cobern. With the exception of thirty 
fragments Welonging to the University of Pennaylrania and six 
which are the property of the Y. M. H. A. of Philadelphia, all 
the fragments described m this catalogue are the property of the 
Dropaie College. 

The catalogue lists four hundred and eighty-ceven numbers, and 
these have been classified info seven groups dealing with the Bible: 
Talmud, Midrash and Halaka; Liturgy; Seenlar Poetry; Docu- 
ments and Letters; Philosophy and Kabbalah; and miscellancous 
The multiplicity of subjects made the task of identification rather: 
difficult, especially as the author was hindered by a lack of refer- 
ence books. Nevertheless the author succeeded in identifying the 
greater number of the mannecripts, and where identification wa: 
impossible he has supplied a minute description which will prove 
of great help to the student. 

Among the Biblical fragments which extend from No. 1 to No. 
74 and comprise texts, tranalations, commentaries, glosses and 
grammars, the student will find some interesting material, eape- 
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tially in the matter of orthography and vocalization, In No. 24, 
e.g. Halper points out that the manuscript reads aK (Is. 17. 11) 
instead of the Massoretic aN> agreeing with the Septuagint which 
renders this phrase wai d= wary. 

Among the Talmudic and Halakie fragments, which extend 
from No, 75 to No. 164, attention may be drawn to the Arnbic 
original of Hefes b, Yasliah’s Book of Precepts (No. 121), which 
Halper publiched in 1915 with a Hebrew translation and a very 
helpful introduction; a part of Jaw Makhas NN (No, 83) 
which offers an entirely different version from the one published by 
Friedmann; the extracts from the Yerushalmi (No, 85), of which 
a full table of contents is given; the twenty-two parchment leaves 
of the Aruk (No.°97), which prove that Rabbi Nathan divided his 
dictionary into books and chapters in the manner of the Arabic 
lexivographers, and the autograph Responsum of Abraham, the eon 
of Maimonides; (No, 159). 

The branch of Jewish literature that gains most by these: frag 
ments ie that of Medimval Hebrew poetry. The fragments com- 
prising religious poems extend from No. 187 fo 311 and thos 
comprising secular poetry extend from No, 312 to 330. These 
164 fragments contain 318 poems and it iz a matter of great im- 
portance to know that only 65 of them have ever been published 
before. The student of this branch of Jewish literature has, 
therefore, eufficient reason to expect to find considerable good 
material. 

As T had the privilege of being helpful to Dr. Halper in identi- 
fying many of the poems, I have tut little to add here. ‘There 
are, however, a few instances which stand m need of correction or 
addition. Thus, e, g., in No, 258 it should be remarked that the 
fragment is perhups a remnant of the Arkarol of Nachmanides, 
which as we know dealt with the laws of Sukkah and Lalab (Comp. 
Halberstann reps Mk, pp. 10-11), No. 205, 2 is probably iden- 
tical with the elegy published in the Hitual of Tripolis and belongs 
probably to Saadya Gaon (comp. Davidson, Themurus of Medieval 
Hebrew Poetry, No. 7165). In No, 275. 80 I would snggest reading 
Sat AAS Owes Nw instead of 7s Os, i. e. “I mention the 
name of Him who created the spirit and flesh.” In No. 275. 88 the 
heading needs correction as well as ezplunation. AMrcic ped 5 
makes no sense. Bearing in mind, however, that the poems in- 














aetted in the Musaph mphilah of Sabbath or holiday sre called 
xno becsuse the parts of the poems are distributed among the 
seven benedictions constituting this Musaph Prayer (comp. also 
Mahzor Yanna p. 41), we at once see the significance of the 7 
and we are convinced that the following words must point to the 
Sabbath or festival for which this poem was intended. The 
emendation that suggests itself to me at the moment is aye MWS 
This would be in harmony with the nature of the poem. 

In No. 275. 46 1 suggest reading 7439 Tos mse sen OTR 
ie. Jacob, who is described as-a tent dweller (Gon. 25. 27) when 
he wandered from his father’s home. The reading M30 is void of 
meaning here. 

Undoubtedly echolars will find important material among the 
Documents and Letters which extend from No. 331 to No, 427, 
and among the philosophical and Kabbalistic fragments wee 
extend from No. 428 to No, 442. In hie preface (p. 15) the 
author himself has drawn altention to'a number of very impartant 
documents nih an Ned. Kyscd S42, 348, 46 and M7. 

The Mas. ¢ , Miscellansows extend from No. 448 to 
487, and in one inetunce (No. 456) “Halper’s reading is faulty. 
He cites a poem penp Ok was pwyrme which he corrects. into 
pow $x cuz pwynwy. The correct reading, however, is unques- 
tionably poop Syo2 pepmwe (comp, 1 Sam, 24, 14), and the 
poem has been printed several timey (see Thesaurus, No, 8490). 

The most outstanding innovation in this catalogue ie the index 
of the first lines of the poems listed in the body of the book. If 
the catalogues of Oxford and the British Museum were providod 
with similar indices their usefulness would have been enhanced 
tenfold. Let us hope that all future works of this kind will follow 
this. precedent. . 

The catalogue appeared at the time when the author was on his 
death-bed, and if he had only lived a month longer he would have 
een his Hebrew translation of Moss Ibn Ezray’s Kiah Al- 
Muhadara wol-Mudhakars issue from the Stybl Pree. Bat he was 
not to wee this nor his new edition of the Responsa of 
Maimonides which he conspleted for the Mekize Nirdamim Society. 
In his untimely death, Judeo-Arabic has sustained an irreparable 
loss, 











Iskazt Davinsow. 
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Du genre grammatical en sémilique, By Micwen Féiowat, Maitre 
de Conférences & la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux, and 
Argent Cony, Professeur i ia Faculté des Lettres de Bor- : 
feaux. Paris: Pave Gevrmnes, 1924, 101 pp. 


This is a brief but very compact and stimulating essay on one 
of the almost antouched problems of Semitic grammar, that of 
“gender.” Az the collaboration would indicate, the comparison 
nee Beene lo Teles to. Oasis 

hind, while the abundant treatment of Semitic phenomena is the 
service of M. Féghali, who is alreudy known for two prize-ssays, 
Le parler da Kfar ‘Abida, and Btude sur les emprunts syriaques 
dana te parler arabe du Liban, The starting point is taken from 
recent studies of gender by MM. Margais and Meillet, and the 
thesia is maintained that ae in Indo-European, eo in Semitic, there 
was originally the primary distinction between things animate and 
inanimate (neuter), the former class inclading, or developing, a 
sub-class of the feminine, which in the Semitic came to displace 
the neuter, thus leaving but two ‘genders.’ Gender distinction 
would have begun in the pronoun and the adjective, passing on to 
the verb (the ‘imperfect’ first) and the noun. ‘The complete 
vagueness of Semitie gender expression is well exhibited: the 
“indices” of gender in the Arabic, a, d'u, at, cover only limited 
olisses, and appear to belong primarily to the adjective; things . 
malt can he expressed by the feminine; the feminine ja often used 
simply us an ‘element of opposition "; the gender agreement of 
verb with enbject is broken, eet in Arabic, by well-fixed 
rules; etc., ete. Tha greater part of the book, pp, 27 7., consiats 
of studies of nouns, arranged in convenient categories, which But 
up the wide variations in gender treatment experienced by the most 
‘eommon nouns in the course of Semitic linguistics—a most useful 
detailed study. A convenient index of all words treated concludes 
the book. The writers appear to be ignorant of C. Meinhof’s 
studies in polarization in Hamitic, a principle which throws much 
light on some of the problems of gender; ae Worrell, ‘Noun 
Classes and Polarity in Hamitic," ete., in Journal of the Palestina 
Orientai Society, 1, 154f. 





Jaues A. Moxtcomerr. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The Khilafet, By Professor Monammap Banaras ria (Mau- 
lavie), of Bhopal, India, London: Lezac & Co, (1934) 
O7 pp. 

A brochure from an Indian Muslim who does not look with 
slarm upon the deposition of the late Sultan of Turkey and the 
extinction of the secular power of the Caliph, Rather, this epoch~ 
making event clears the field for the revival of a spiritual Cs iphate, 
the incumbent of which ia to be the centre of unity and. the hoad 
of propaganda for the whole Muslim world, ‘The ultimate thesis 
is thus expressed: “The post of the Khalif m future should not 
le a close preserve of any family, any tribe or nation, hut it should 
be open to every qualified Moslem who with faith, zeal, industry, 
unflinching loyalty and undaunted determination could undertake 
the onerons task of delivering the Divine Mecange to will tribes of 
mankind by orgunising the missionary institution and eending 
(p. 90), an election which the writer hoped would take place in 
(Cairo in March, 1925, He discounte the pretensions of the Sherif 











The Encyclopedia of Islam. Number 28. Kail i-Kamal 
Pashazide. Leyden: Late E. J. Barut, Ln, and Londen: 
Lozac & Go., 1924. | 

noted the articles on the tribal group Kais"Ailin by A. Fischer, 

on Kalam by D. B. Macdonald, and Kalila wa-Dimnah by C- 

Brockelmann, a4 also the geographical articles by M. Streck. 

James A, MonTooMEnr. 
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MINOR NOTICES 


paritradhdra by King Bhojadera, Edited by Mah&ma- 

Gpadhyiya T’. Gaxaratr Sistni. In two volumes, Volume 

1. [Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. XXV.] Baroda: Cex- 
THaL Lienagy, 1924, 

A Sanskrit work on “architecture.” An elaborate table of con- 
tents, apparently compiled by the editor, facilitates the use of the 
book ; but in view of its highly technical character, it ia to be hoped 
that a translation will follow, It deals with the construction of 
cities, palace, and mechanical constructions of all kinds, including 
“gir-planes ” in the shape of birds, celestial cars (vimana), ete. 


Oriental Affinities of the Legend of the Hairy Anchorite . .. With 
reference to Die Liigend von Sanct Johanne Chrysostomo . . , 
By Coantes Autyx Wiittaws. Part I: Pre-Cliristian. 
[University of Dlinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
Vol. X, No, 2.] Urbana: Untv. or Intnvor Paerss, 1925. 
Deals chiefly with the Enkidu episode of the Gilgamesh epic, 
and the Hindu legend of “ Rishyasringa,” as parallels to the medi- 
eval Christian story. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 
to corporate membership in the Society: 
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Rov, Maieolm 5. Pitt 

non-payment of dues, under By-Law VIII, the following: 
Benton, Pree Guy P- Edwards, Rev, J. F. 
Elisa, Dr. F. J. Fenlom, Rev. John F. 
Brown, G. ML. Gamboe, Mra. H. P- 
Cohen, Dr. George BH. Hamme, Rer. Edw. R. 
Dhruva, A. B. Tsrael, Rabbi Edw, L. 
Dunlap, Rev. Edw. 8. Jones, Mra. Russell K. 


Kimura, Prof. T. Seligman, Samuel 
Landstrom, Prof. G. Skirball, Rabbi Jack H. 
Look, Rev, Arnold F. Snyder, Rev, Joseph E. 
Mack, Ralph W. Sprengling, Prof. Martin 
Marget, Arthur W. Teggurt, Prof. ¥. J. 
Margolis, Rabbi HS. Tripathi, Ram P. 
Mortia, Hun. Roland S. Westphal, Rev. Milton 


Reisner, Prof, (i. A. 








Tho American Council of Learned Societses tot which our Society tao 
constituent) has received from the Laura Spelman Roekefeller Memorial 
an enous! aubrention of $5000 for the next three yeara, from which it 
will make small grants in ald of individual projects of research In the 
humanistic and social selencen. Information aa to the terme of moh 
grariie con be obtained from Dr, Watoo G. Lezann, Executive Secretary, 
1138 Woodward Building, Washington, DB, C. 

Mr. Nammtay MM. Dmatta, ons of our members, Is founding 2 nee 
quarterly Journal called Rakmuma, to begin publleation in Jannary, 102d 
Lt will contain articles written im Gujerati and English ond dealing with 
Zoroastrian religion, ethira, history, anthropology, and with all depart 
ments of Iranian studies. Contributions of original articles or reviews 
by western scholars are solicited. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Inetitute has completely reorganized 
the stall working om its critica! edition of the Mahihhirata (of which one 
beok aptrared in o preliminary and tentative form in 1923). Heneeforth 
the General Editor in charge will be our. fellowanember Dr. V. 5. 
Sceraayckak. Dr. SucrTuaNxat is « Ph. D. from Berlin, and spent some 
time in the United Staten. Many of our members will remember him 
personally, and os a valued comtritmter to our Journal. His selection as 
editor gives assurance thet this monumental and supremely important 
work will be guided by scholarly intelligence of « high order. 





Sir Rawxmisena Gorat, Baawpanxkas, the greatest living Hindu Indolo- 
gist and one of cur honorary members, died on Angnat 24. 

Rev. Ammanam Youasaan, Ph.D, of Colombia University, one of our 
most active members for overt thirty years, diel on November 9, 

Miss Barer Dastve C. Paver, A. M. (Columbia), danghter of the Hieh 
Priest of the Parsis at Bombay, hos gone to France to study at the Unal- 
versity of Paris. 


PROCEEDINGS 
oF THE 


AT THE MEETING IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 1925 





The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred and 
thirty-seventh meeting, were held at Yale University, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of Easter Week, April 14, 15, 16, 1925. 


The following members were present at one or more aessions: 


Abbott Cirlee, Misa Parry, Miss 
Anabtawy Grieve, Mins Petersen, T. CC 
Archer Hammer Pfoiffer 
Amkawas Hanpt Pratt, J. BE, 
Bailey Frit! Reirh 
Barret Hopkins Robinson, D. M, 
Bates, Mra. Huaser, Miss Reeholph, Mise 
Hriees, G. W. Jatkaon, A. V. W. Saunders, Mra, 
Burrows Jackson, Mra. Schemlit 
Butin Johneon, Mise Siegel 
Buttenwieser Reat, FG, Smith, Migs 
Chapman Kirealing, E. (3. HH. Sheiser 

Lanman Sturtevant 
Clay Martin Torrer 
DeLong Martinoviteh Tyo 
Dougherty Matthews, T. (: Uhl 
Dencan Montgomery Ware 
Edgerton, F. Morgenetern Williams, F. W. 
Flzas Obermann Williams, Mra. F. W. 
Ember Open, C. J, Yohannan 
Gevil Parry, J. D, C. Total, &2 


THE FIRST SESSION 
At 11 a. m. on Tuesday the first session of the Society was called 
to order by President A. T. Clay. The reading of the minutes of 
the meeting in New York in 1924 was dispensed with as they were 
already in print (JovgNat 44. 142-171); there were no corrections 
pi 








eS kins, as Chairman of the Committes on Arrange- 
chix insilek Te ont ta Ba eck Aw ae So The 
suoceeding sessions were appointed for Tuesday ufternoon at 2.30 
p: m., Wednesday morning at 9.30 a. m., Welnattey aiisesioes a 
2.30 p. m., Thursday morning at 9.30 s. m.-and Thursday after- 

noon at 2.30 p. mm. Te fis ainponosd thet the Oriental, Uiah (Gh 
New Haven invited the members to an informal reception at the 
Faculty Club on Tuesday evening at 3 o'clock; that Yale Univer- 
sity invited the members to a luncheon at the Lawn Club on Wea- 
neaday at one o'clock; and that the annual subscription dinner 
would be at the Lawn Club on Wednesday evening at 6.80 o’clock. 








Rrromt or THE CoRResrosDING BEcHETARY 


‘The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following report: 


The events of pectal concern to the American Orientsl Society whieh 

the Corresponding Seeretary has to report have not been many daring the 
pant year. The organization of the new Lingulatic Society of America in 
December last is one in which we have o fraternal interest, and it is hope! 
that our relations with that Society, in which a considerable number of 
our members aro alrewty enrolled, will to so arranged as to provide for 
tho greatest possible degree of cooperation, 

In January of thie year, in conection with the annual meeting of the 
Aserican Council of Learned Societies, a conference of the Secretarias of 
the constitnent Societios was beld, in which your Corresponding Secretary 
ef information concerning the aims and methods of work of the various 
Secleties, and the discussion of common problemas, were found to be so 

thet euch conferences are likely to become A perme 

feature of tho Council's mectings. Your Secretary has aloo aided Mr. 
Waldo 6. Leland, the Executive Secretary of the Council, in assembling 
the data concerning this Society which are to be incorporated in the ' Sur- 
ver of Learned Societies" that the Cotmeil has undertaken to make. This 
be woon to be published in pamphlet form amd should be of the greatest 
value to all thoee who are interested in the affairs of the individual Soei- 
etios and to their officers and governing boards in particular. 

Our intercourey with foreign Societies and institutions of learning tae 
pot bern active of late, but this Society received leet month an invitation 
to participate in the dedication on April Ist of the Hebrew University. of 
Jerusalem. Word wae sent af once to onr members now in Jernealem, 
Director Albright. Professor Qottheil, an] Professor Margolis, asking them 
to act a8 our representatives and to convey the greetings of the Society 
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to tle now University, and i is hoped that they were abla to do eo, 
although replies have not yet been received. 

The internal activity of the Society continues without marked changes. 
The membership haa remained almost stationary around the figure of 600, 
the accessions being counterbalanced by the deaths and resignations. In 
cumbers we are nearly the «mallest of the humanistic Societies, having 
neither the wupport of « large body of teachers in the schools, which the 
American Philologien) Assorlation enjoys, nor that of the men of affalra 
who belong to the Societies concerned with the social sciencea. Whether 
it would be posible to onlist the help of the batter clasa without any 
sacrifice of the aime of exact scholarship ia a question that we might weil 
ponder, for on it would seem to depemd in large measure the expansion of 
the Society's work, se 

During the year the Corresponding Secretary hae recelred notice of the 
death of ten corporate members, an follows: 

Hewuy Auresp Tono, Ph. D., since 1893 professor of Romance philology 
at Columbia University, wus a leader of advanced research in his special 
Held both as a teacher and os a founder and editor of the Romanic Review, 
tut he had never ceased to be interested in general philology, and just 
before his death had taken an active part in the organization muecting of 

Rev. Dr. Witttam Coruey Wisstow, of Boston, a versatile writer end 
scholar, through his travefa became interested in Egyptian studies, and 
was for twenty years, from 1884 to 1003, the hoad of the American branch 
ef the Egypt Exploration Fund. During this period he contributed several 
papers on Egyptology to the Procerdinge of this Society. Elected in 1885. 
\ ‘Died Febrnary 2, 1025, aged 85. 

Heemass V. Hursecer, Ph. D., of Philadelphia, from 1556 to 1011 
professor of Assyriology ot the University of Pennsylvania and curator of 
the Bemitic section of the University Museum, had been « noted figure in 
Assyriological research through his archacological work at Nippur and his 
publication of the results in the series entitled The Babylonian Expedition 
of the Uesirersity of Pennsylrasia. Elected in 1867. Died March 10, 1925, 
aged 05, 

Attias Manqvann, Ph. D., professor of art and archaeology at Princeton 
University since 1883, and aseoclate editor of the Amerioen Journal of 
Archaeology, devoted bimerlf especially to classic end Tiallan art, being 
the author of a work on Greek architecture and of many monographs on 
the Dolla Robbins. Elected in 1588. Died September 24, 1024, aged TO. 

Davm Beatsenp Sroomm, Ph. D., was an American by birth and early 
training bat spent moet of his active carver in Europe and Asia. For the 
inst twenty years he had been connected with the Archaeological Survey 
af India, and wae Deputy Director-General of Archaeology at the time of 
hie death. He made many boportant exravations and discoveries, notably 
ef the Buddhist monumeni«a at Peshawar and of the Mauryan remains at 
Patatiprica, and elaborated a theory of Iranian infivence on early Indian 








was reelevted in 1018. Dua lettaetas tek ee ak See 

Cantos Exeaerr Coast, Mh D., of Toston, formerly professor af mod- 
ren languages at the University of Chattanooga and elsewhere, spent gir 
years in the Philippines, from 1901 to 1907, first as educator and later as 
officin! translator in the Government service. He rendered parts of the 
New Testament into the Bisuya and Ibanag languages, and wrote his doo- 
toral tation on The Mepet Law in Philippine Longueges. From thme 
to time he had contributed a mtimber of articles to our JOvmmaL: Elected 
m 1905, Died Jannary 27, 1925, aged M. 

Hewsr Marre, Ph.D. from 1900 to 1007 professor of JudueoArable 
philosophy at the Hebrew Union College, and since 1900 professor of Rab- 
hinical literature at the Dropsie College, also eeeretary of the American 
Academy for Jowish Research, wae a profound student of medieval Jewiah 
and Arabic literature and the author of several books, notably one on the 
life and work of the Jewish theelogian Saadia Gaon. At the time of his 
desth he had just completed an edition and translation of the Talammdie 
trartaie Taanith for the Jewish (leasice series Elected in 1920, Died 
April 4, 1925, aged 63. 








shove ld: hs ‘geatenemnosated ‘hase’ ee-thels ulicethcugta enpeor’ at tha lena 
of the Soclety aa sustaining members, 

Rev. Jawns Warr, of Lancaster, Pa. wae for cight years, 1814 to 1922, 
commected with the American Preelryierian Mission in Northern India. He 
returned to the United States in order te pursue graduate sindy al 
Princeton University, and will be remembered for his kindness to the visit. 
ing members at cur Princeton meeting. Elected in 1923 and died Jone 4 
ef the same year, aged 34. 


Upon motion, the report of the Cec 





The Librarian, Professor C_ C. Torrey, presented his report and 
upon motion it was accepted: 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS FORK THE YEAR 1024.25 
Abbott, J. E. The “Arte de Lingos Canari [ete]... of Thomas BSte- 
vens.” [10231] 


Se ees rane Classe di scienze fisiche, matematiche « 
eaturali. Atti... Rendicost] v. 23, 2d sem. v. 24-29, v. 30, 28 eem, 
1914-21, 

Acta orinntalia ediderunt Societates orientales Batava, Danica, Norvegics 
* & 184 
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1920-22, Dee! 52, ser, "A Ma, 13-185 desl 64 tae B, mo. [1J-6 
Ananda Ranga Pillai. The diary of Ananda Ranga Pillal vy. 8. G24, 
Agnus! report on epigraphy... . 1921-1922. 1023. 

Arbman, Ernst. Rudra... 19. 
Bailey, T..G. Grammar of the Shina (Sina) language. 1924 (Royal 

Asiatic society. Prize publication fund, vol. VIII.) 

Bateviasech penootechap van kunsten en wetenschappen. Museum. Pe- 
noendjock djalan pada orang-orang jang hendak melihar kama intan 

 @i Gedong Artja, 1018. 

‘Bhasa. Vasavadatta; by V. 5. Sukthankar, London, 1923. 

Bruno, Liz. Arvid. Giboon .... 1033. 

Burchard, EF. The production of mineral painta in 1000 . . . Washing- 

ton, 1910, 

Canada Dept. of minen. Report. 1923. 
Catalogue of Ta-jih-pen-heG-s'ang-ching, transliterated by Diataro Saeki, 

1015, 

Ceylon, tts history, people, commerce, industries and resources, [1924] 
Ceylon journal of selence. Vol. 1, pert 1. 1024, 
Chakraberty, (hosters, SERED. SIRES TORRE. CEI, 1923, 


Chakraberty, Chandra. A ntudy in Hindn social polity. . ..1923, 

Dehérain, H. La mission da baron de Tott et de Pierre Ruffin suprise du 
Khan de Crimie .. . [1923.] 

Delaperte, L. Catalogue des cyiindtee orientmex . .. 1924, 
form inacriptions, v. 1.) 

Dumedil, G. Le featin dimmortalité. 1024. 

Ellis, 2. H, A short account of the Lacondive Islands and Minicoy. 1024. 

Evans, Ivor H. N. Studies in religion, folk-lore, and eustom in British 
North Borneo and the Malay penineula. 1024. 

Féghall, Michel. Du genre grammatical en simitiqne. 1924, 

Fraser, M.F. A. Tanggu meren. 1924. 

Gaekwad's Oriental series. v. 1-15, 20-24. 1016-23. 

Gemeer, G. De beteekenis der persoons namen voor onze kennis van het 
leven en denken der oude Babylonitre en Aseyrifre, 1024, 

Al-Ghaealt, Al<Gharrilt’s Mishkat al-anwar. Tr. by W. H. 'T. Galrdner. 

Goldziher, L Vorlesungen fiber den Islam. 1925, (Religions wiseenachaft- 
liche Bibliothek, 1. Bd.) 

t.-Brit. India Office. Library. Amomal report. ip2t/23. [1623.) 

Gribble, J. DB. A histery af the Deeran. 1824. 

Guidi . Elements linguse eoptican. 1984 

Halper, B. Descriptive catalogue of Genizah fragmenia in Philadelphia 
oo + 10 

Harit Krishan Deb. The Svnatikea and the Omkara. [1921.] 


Harris, D. J, Irrigation in India. 1923. (India of to-day, ¥. 2) 

Haushofer, K, Japan nd die Japaner, 1923. 

Heber, R Indian journal, by P. R. Krishonswami 1023, (An Eastern 
library, no. 3.) 

Homchandra Raychaudbori. Epigraphic notes. Bombay, 1921, 

Hemehandm Raychaudhori. The Gupta empire in the sixth and seventh 
conturies A. BD. 11921.) 

Hemebandra Raychaudhuri. Interrelation of the two eples of anctent 
India, 1022.) 

Hemethondra Raychaudburi. The later Mauryas and the decline of their 
power. [1021] 

fibbard, E,'T. Side Hghta: Lolgi Carnovale. 1922 

Hosthanier, Jacob, The book of Eather in the light of history... 1923, 

Houtema. M. Th., ed. The encyclopedia of Inlam. no, 27. 1824, 

India. Survey of India Dept. Eecorda, v. 17. 1922. 

rage loc Forechungen ...¥. 41. 1023, 
RK. Inatitunt voor de taal-, Iand- on volkenkunde van Nederlandsch India, 
Lijet der Leiden ens. op. 1, April, 1924, 

Java-Institunt. Batiwerk, [102—?] 

Java-Instituus. Bodayadaneon en tangen aanvolling ran bet programma 
vor het congres van het Jara-Inatituct. 1024. 

ier eacnessch edocs General statement and inatructiona ta contri- 
batons. ads 

Jewish Ualversity. Tabwary: Jertinlem. Scripta. v.21. 193. 

Jhabvala, S HL Man aceording to 2 ma - ~~ 1923, 

Jivanji Jamabedjl Modi. Memorial papers . = [19821] 

Joh, “The took of Job... by ¢. J. Ball. Oxford, 1922 

Jofion, P. Grammaire de Vhétren biblique. Home, 1923. 

Kavyopadhyyays, Hira Lal. A grammar of the Chhattisgarh! dialect of 
eastern Hindi 1921. 

Kharshedjes Manekjee Shastri. Dastur Mehirji-Rana and the emperor 
Akbar. 1016. 

Kleen, Tyra de. Moudraa .. . 1024. 














Littmans, Enno. Morgentindlache W%rter ttn Dentechen 1924, 

Melliet, A. Teo langues: du monde... 1924, 

Moisaner, B. Rabylonien and Assyrien. 2 Bd. 1925 (Kolturgeechicht- 
licha Bibliothek. 1. Reihe, 4) 

Michaleki-Iwiedeki, 5. F, Dhammapalam. 1925. 

Mifler, 6. & A Pollack whale from Florida. 1024, 

Mohamed Barakatullah, The Ehilafet... (1004) 

Mowinckel, & 3 Panlmenstodien. VI. Die Panimdichter. iret. 

Mullan Feros library. Rombay. Descriptive catalogue of some mann 
scripts hearing on Zoroastrianism and pertaining to the different col: 
eaten Prepared by Errad Bomanji Nuserrwanji Qhabhar . .~ 
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Nig, Kalidds, Les théories diplomatiques de Wind ancienne et J"Artha- 
gistra ... 1023, 

Nirenstein, & The problem of the existence of God. 1924. 

NGtecher, Dr. Friedr. Da» * Angesicht Gottes schuuen” , . , 1834. 

Oustersch genootechap in Nederland. Verslag: van let corste congred , 
Leiden, 1921. 

Oxford University. Asimolean museum, The H. Weld-Blundell collec: 
Hon, by Langdon, v. 1-2 1923. 

Paimanabha Menon, EK, P. History of Kerala. vy. 1. 1924, 

The Pall Text Society's Pali-Hng. Dict. Ed. by T. W. Rhys Davide... 

and William Stede. Pta. 1-3. )92)-22. 

Paret, Rudi. Strat Saif ibn Dht Jazan, 1924. 

Pitandaki, Bronisiaw. Muteriuls for the study of the Ainu language and 
folk-lore. L912. 

Pollah archives of oriental research, Wydaja ... 1, mo. 1-2 1014 

Popence, P. The date-palm in antiquity. 1024, 

The Port of Now York anf ship news. ¥03,n0.2 N.Y. 1984 

Providenee, R. 1. Public library. 46th annual report. 1923, 

Hasinen, M. Die tatarischen Lehnwirter in Tacheremissiechon, 1923, 

3 sera. Toimituksia 50.) 

Rhoda Island vehoot of design. Bulletin, ¥, 1, no. 1. LIS. 

Rice, W. H. Hawaiian legends . . . Honolulu, 1923, 

Saklatwalla, J.B. A bibliography of religion. 1022. 

Sanchi, India. Museum of Archasology. Catalogue. Calcutta. 1022. 

Sapir, E. The Algonkin affinity of Yurok and Wiyot kinship terms. 
yoo3, 

Sheath, Paul. Al-Markera. [p, 4.) 

Schoch, C Ammizaduga ... 1085, 

Schoch, C. The." Arcus visionis” fn the Babylonian observations, with 
tables of the Babylonian calendar. 10924, 

Schech, C The “ Arcus visionis” of the plansts in the Babylonian obser- 

Sellin, Ernst. Wis wurde Sichem eine jeraelitische Stadt? [1 d.] 

Seta, E. N. Kieli-ja kansatietecllisii tutkinlmia, 1024. (Suomalais- 
ugrilaisen seura. Toimuksia, 52.) 

Sewell, R. The Siddhantas and the Indian calendar... 1924, 

Shannon, KE. V. The inineralogy and petrology of intrusive triasaic din- 
base at Goose Creek, Loudoun County, Virginia. 1924. 

Silberachmidt. M. Seep ee ee ne Oe 

_ bGrkischen Reiches ... . 1923. 

Sofia, Francesco, Utimi Tibulll dies . - 1920. 

eae a play ia me Philadelphia, 1924 





Sulzberger, Mayer. The status of labor in ancient Teracl . . 123. 
Surendranath Majumdar Sestri. The dative plural in Pall, ro—r 


Surendransth Majumdar Sastrl, The lost ring of Sakuntala, Patna, 1021. 
ranuth Majumdnor Gawtri, Were the Pradyotas of the Puranes 

rulers of Magadha! Patna, 1921. 

Svenska orientsiliskapet. I. 1923. 

Temple, Richard Carnac. Fifty years of the Indian Amtiquary. 1821. 

Tahoko Imperial Wuiversity; Scienco reporta, Ord ser. v. 4 not, 1 2S 
1024. 

 rseesest Sl apemmabeaginas Bangkok. Recueil des inectiptions du Slam 

_ dd ebitr, par G. Coedea: [nod] 

Vijaya Indra Suri. Reminiscences of Vijaya Dharme Suri, 4. 

Wall al-Dni. [Collection of poems] 1924. 

Winner Zaltachrift, fur die Kunde dee Morgenlandes. Bad. 31, Hit. 1. 

Yewdale, Ralph Bailey. Bohemond 1, Prince of Antioch. [n, d.] 


The Librarian also read « letter from Mr. Andrew Keogh, Li- 
hrarian of Yale University, expressing his gratification that the 
Directors had voted to place the Library of the Society on per- 
manent deposit with the Yale University Library. 


The ‘Teueggror, Profemor 5:0. decliet, presented 












that of the Auditing Committes: 
Recurrs ane Expexorrvess ros tos Yeas exon Decewms 31, 104 
nasty 
Balance, Jan, 1, I1024.. eoeescese oes §3,10048 
Annual Pee ns PPT nana ok ee £,535.TO 
Authors’ reprints, corrections 57.58 
Pohilcation Fund... —, 1041.40 
Dividends (Chicago, Rock 1. & P.}_. . 190.00 
Toterest : 
Yale University. . wabeahiweTeren en 118.37 
Liberty Bonds , oemenens  WODIP 
Mortgage (Conn. Tite Co). coves ESBS 
: Ry.. ere Ap eshwetewesnnedeen. 50,00 
Reale of Liberty Bonds = 0.035,63 
313,721.57 
Mortgnge (Comm Tithe Co.). 2.2.6 000600.. 000.00 
i 
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In addition, the income of the J. BK. Nies Fund of $10,000 ie now «vail- 


able for special 


The foregoing funds {exclusive of the Nice Fund), the interest on which 
is used for publication purposes, are represented in tha mesete of the 
Society held by Yale University for the Treasurer of (he Soclety. Salad 


asete were on Jan. 1, 1025, as follows: 


We hereby certify that we have cramined the account of the Tresaurer 
of the Society, and have found the samp correct, and that the foregoing 
account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries 
with the rouchers and the account book as held for the Soclety by the 
Treasurer of Yale University, and have found all correct 

Cuantzs C, Tomner, 
¥. W. W121, 


Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 





Rerort oF THe Eprrous or Tue JovanaL 
Professor Franklin Edgerton, the senior Editor of the Jovnmat, 
— the report of the Editors, and upon motion it waz ac- 


Daring tht past yar greater regularity batten read In th 
appearance of the Jovmwar, owing largely to the helpful cooperation. 
Sees ake Wan esd. he Pak Uneasy at alae 
whos: competence in all respects rannct be praised too highly. 

Volume 44 haa been completed by the issuance of its last thres parts, 
and Volume 45, Nomber 1, has appeared on schedule, tn March, 1925. 
‘The December number (Volume 44, No, ¢) was largely filled with the 
Inder to Volumes 23-49, prepared by Dr, R, KE. Yerkes. Om this account 
the Jovewab is now more than oenally crowded, since much excellent 
material haa necessarily been held over. To the contributors who have 
suffered from this unavoidable delay the Editors wish to express gratitude 
for their uniform patianuce. 





Jiaven A. Morwroommnr, 
Editors. 
aaa or rie Execorive Cowmrrrer 


be Corresponding ANY cect the report of the Exern- 
Se ryaretgeares ritsiel ts the Jovairas (44. 278 and 45. 96); 
upon motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 


ELectiow or Mempres 
sons, Tecommended by the Directors, were duly 








eorpormte members of the Society (the list includes two 





who were elocted:at-a luter session) : 

Mr. Nurmio H. Anabtawy Mr. Wallace H. Miner 
Mr, George Bohrinskoy Prof. George F. Moora 
Mr. K. Chattopadhyaya Rabbi J. J. Schwarta 
Prof, Join R. Denyes Mr, C. BR. J. Seott 
Prof, Mortan & Enalin Rabbi J. L. Singel 

Mr, Hari G. Govil Dr. E. A. Speiser 

Mr. Bes}, F. Gravely Rev. Ferris J. Stephena 
Mr. V. T. Hammer Prof. W. BL Taylor 
Rev, Franklin Joiner Rubhl Sidney S. Tedeache 
Rev, Qonrad W. Jordan Dr. William Thomeon 
Prof, Andrew Keogh Mr. Edwin H. Tuttle 
Mr, Leland Mason Prof, Edwin E. Voigt 


[Total: 28] 
E.ecrion or Orricens 
Professor N. Schmidt, for the Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers for 1925, reported nominations for the several offices as 
follows: 


President: Professor Watrrx E. Cuan, of Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents: President Jcitan Monoensteen, of Cincinnati; 
Professor Hexny Hyveunat, of Washington, D. C.; and 
Professor Matnice Broomrumn, of Baltimore. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr. Cuautes J. Oopex, of New York 


City. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. Luptow §, Brut, of the Metropolitan 

Museum, New York City. 

Treasurer: Professor Jons C. Ancuen, of New Haven. 

Librarian: Profeseor ANDREW Reoon, of New Haven. 

Editors of the Journal: Professor Fnasxiix Enorntox, of Phila- 
delphia, and Professor Max L, Mansons, of Philadelphia. 

Directors, term expiring 1928: Profeseor Atummr T. Cray, of New 
Haven: Profesor LeRoy C, Bauerr, of Hartford: end 
Professor Pati, Haver, of Baltimore. 


“Seed aedsamrmerelenrbaag leone 
i pani g Secretary made report on the activities of 




















po ; i : ecommendation of the Directors it 
was yoted: that the American Oriental Society does hereby ratif: 
ing the Constitution of that body by substituting therefor the Con- 
atitution as printed in their Bulletin, No. 3, pp. 30 and 31. 

Tt was voted: that the Society express to Mr. Adolph 8. Ochs 
and the New York Times Company its cordial appreciation of the 
splendid gift to the American Council of Learned Sovieties for the 
preparation of a Dictionary of American Biography. 

President A. 'T. Clay delivered an sddress on Recent Discoveries 
and Mesearch in the Near East. 

The session adjourned at 12.54 p, m. 





THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 2.33 o'clock on Tura- 
day afternoon; the reading of papers was immediately begun. 

Professor Jawesa A. Mowroomeny, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
(a) Report on a Photographic Reproduction of the Alleged Ancient Samar-. 
itan Codex at Nablus; (b) Two Hebrew Seale from Palestine Remarks. 


Professor N. Mastivovrren, of Columiiia University: ‘The Garrett Col 
lotion of Oriental Manuseripts in tha Princeton University Library. 
Remarke by Professors Haopt and Jackson, 

In 1800-1904 Mesars. Garrett, of Baltimore, purchased » collection 
of Oriental manuscripts consisting ef about 1700 items and deposited 
it in the Library of Princeton University. Profesor Houtema gave 
& catalog of L104 Arabic and Turkish Mea. of this oolleetinn. De. 
Tdttmann published o fist of 355 Arable Mss. The author of this 





Professor F. W. Wittrama, of Yale University: A Chapter in Early 


Professor NaTmastet Rercn, of the Dropsie College: The Biblical Term 

‘Migraim* and * Egypt." Remarks br Professors Haupt atid Ember and 

Distinction between the two names explained an tho basia of Bib- 

liea!, Aasyrion, and lgyptian texte, Determination of the geograph- 
feal extent of some of the names of tho Egyptian territory, 
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__ Professor LaRor ©. Basexr, of Trinity Callege: ‘Ths Contents of the 
Kashmirian Atharra Veda. 
This paper deals mainly with a comparison of the contents of the 
Kashmirian AV and of tho vuigate, following the standard 
of the hymna of the latter. The paper also points out that the Kash: 
mirian AV hus more Rig Veda hymne than the rulgate. 


Professor KR. Asaxawa, of Yale University: A Comparison of the Rela- 
tion af the Japanese Kend-Governorship and of the Prankish Countahip to 
the Rise of Prudaliam in the Respective Countries, 

From the relatively greater control exercised by the Japanese state 
over the keni-governor thay was done by the Merovingian and Carc- 
lingian kings over the count, and from a ect of complex hut mutually 
related catiees, the former official never auceeeded, as did the latter, in 
making of his sphere = feudal state and himeelf fia military Jord. 
Forther significant difference is seen in the relation of the two offices 
to the inwtitution of immunity in the two countries, and consequently 
fn the relation of buemmlty to feudalism, 


Professor Cuastes C. Towurr, of Yale University; The Exiled God of 
Barepia. Remarks by Dr. Ogden. 


Professor Fraseurs Enorstor, of the University of Peansyivania: {) 
Acsop and the Panchatantra; (b) Slavonic Versions of the Punchatantra, 
Remarks by Professora Morgenstern and Haupt, and Dr, Chapman. 

(a) For nearly every Panchatantra fable, alleged parallels have 
been found among Greek and Roman fables, Hut nearly all those 
parallels are illusory. Of the 47 tables in the original (reconstructed) 
Panchatantra, only two are really goontically related to Greek fables. 
These are the Ass in Ponther’s (lion's) Skin, aml tho Ase (Tver) 
without Heart (and Ears). In both cases the Greek forms are clearir 
eccondary as compared with the Hindu. These two fables appear In 
Greece only in the 2d and 3d centuries A. D.; they wore derived ulti- 
mately from older popular (oral) Indian versions, not from the Pan- 
chatantra |tself, 

(6) ‘The standard works on the history of the Panchatantra in 
Europe (Chauvin, Bihl, des owrrages orabes, Tl, and Hertel. Das Pad- 
eaftestra) are full of errors regarding Slavonic versions, owing to the 
authora’ Ignorance of Slavoni¢ lungnages. Of nine different Slavonic 
roreions listed in Hertel, only five ever exited an actual and distinct 
versions. This paper laya ihe four literary ghosts, and summerims 
the real facta regarding the Slavonic vertiona, mainly on the baela of 
Rossion anthoritie. 


Rev. Dr. LL. Una, of Cambridge, Masa.: A Contribution towarda the 
Identification of the Soma Plant of Vedic Times. Remarke by Dr. Ogden. 
Te has been maintained that the Vodic soma plant is not an Asclo- 
pias, or a Sarcostemma, bot is another genus of the Asclepiad family, 


B63 Proceedings 


soma plant. In support of these conclusions it has been urged that 
Ephedra lo 4 mountainow plant, not ono of the plains, that it is a 
cal way, frequently met with Sarcostemma brevistigma, about lat. 
16°, South India, finds it iw called the soma plant, knows of three 
as well as thoes supporting it, are brisily considered, 


Dr, E. A. Sretam, of tho University of Pennsylvania: The Hittite Let- 

tere of Arrawn. 
This paper gives 4 tranalation of the first two Hittite documents in 
paint of disrovery. The first letter had been translated lato German 
before the discoveries of Boghoz-kai, hence the translation is now 
ecurcely tenable for the most part. The second letter has never been 
translated into any language, so far as the writer knows. A sketch 
of the Hittite grammar, as exemplified by these letters, is alao given, 


Rev, Dr. B, A. Exzas, of Now York City: The Sardis Bilingual In: 


The session adjourned at 5.15 o'clock. 





The third session was called to order at 9.24 o'clock on Wednes- 
day morning; the reading of papers wes immediately begun. 


Rev. Dr. Anpawaw Yomanean, of Columbia University: A Turkish Ma 
of Kalilah and Dimnah, dated 13th Century A. D. 


Dr. Witttaw J. Coarmax, of the Hartford Theological Seminary: (a) 
Chronological Table to the Problem of Inconsequent Post-dating; (b) 
Notes on Hosen 1): 1, 

(as) The Table, exhibiting « consecutive series of years from the 
division of the kingdom to the Exile, preeupposes, (1) that the ayp- 
ehroniame of 1-TT Kings, so far as they have been correctly trans- 
miltted, are more likely to have had an immediate and practical origin 
than other chronological data in the same context: (2) That the 
anomalous mode of dating in Il Kings 15: (13), 17, 2, is an ftem of 
‘pest politics’ and hence of unuenal value; and (3), that the Batry- 
lonian date for Pulu’s ‘taking the hands of Bel’ is to be preferred 
to that of the Assyrian Canon, with the consequent probability that; 
tooally antedated by about two yearn. 
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— (b) Tk has been commonly supposed, and very naturally, that the 
ldAel, ‘ (for) my son,’ must be interpreted by the context 

‘in whieh [it occurs, L o., that wo have to do with a problem of diction. 
Tymical opinions are those of Wellhausen, Al. FPropheten (p. 187), 
und Marti, Dodekepropheton (p. S61.). The probability io that Hoses 
med an ae-old expression quite independent of the context in which 
he employed it. The citation in Matt, 2:16 shows that the Maseo- 


retie Text has a respectable antiquity, going back at least to the first 
century of the Christian Era. 


Dr. Eouexr H. Pretvrrxs, of Harvard University: Edeomitic Wisdom. 
Remarks by Professors Haupt, Buttenwieser, Qhermann, Montgomery, Dr. 





famons for its anges (Jer. 40, 7; Obad. 8: ef. 1 Ki. 5, 
19 f.}, although some Jews would deprive their inveterate foe of this 
distinction (a glove in Obad. 7, “there is no understanding in it" 
{i ein the mount of Exon), flatly denies Obad. fb; ef. Jer. 40, 7 
{GXX} and 1 Bar, 3, 23). Some portions of the Edomitie wisdom 
literature were incorporated in the Hebrew Seriptures (ef. Gen. 34, 
20-39, # fragment of an Edomitic history): they are in part adapta- 
tlons of Egyptian wisdom (Prov. 22, 17-23, 14; Pa. 104) and ia part 
original compositions (Prov, 3), 1-3), 0; Job). 


Professor Jotun J. Opzemann, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: An 
Important Document of Judeo-Mohammedan Religious History. 

This paper attempts a preliminary religious-historical annlysia of a 
work attributed to Nissim b, Jacob and known under the title Hibbar 
Viphé mé-he-Yesht's. While a critien! examination of this famows 
Hebrew work made modern scholars enepert it to be a translation 
from the Arable, a thorough study of ita actual Arable original, the 
only manuscript of which, discovered and identified by Harkavy, {s 
now in New York, proves it to be of fundamental importance for the 
eee en ene Seek See caeee re) Sntees, beweee: Seeet eee 
bicnhlef thie sonbhel-whiak-kave mot got! boku! eubellited Go siete 
investigation. 


Prefessor Onantes E. Laxuax, of Harvard University: (9) The Case- 
Forms teed in Sanskrit end Pali to express the From-relation ; ib) The 
King of Siam's New Volumes of Pali Texts and Commentari: Hemarke 
by Professors Hopkins, Kent, Ragerton, Sturterant, Dr. Ogden and Dr. 

(a) The situation is briefly this: in the plural and dual of al! 
deelensions, and in the singular of ali declensions, with one exceptian, 
there fia no special form to express the from-relation, that ja, no truly 
ablative form. For the s-etems alone, and for them only in the 
singular, there exists an ablative caseending, namely, as. For the 

5 








singular of non-e-stema, tho from-relation {a expressed hy the case- 
form of the genitive; and for the pinral and doa! of al! stems, it 
expressed) by the ease-form of the dative. 

That this procedore is a more make-shift bs cloar from the fact that 
the penitive-form in wied in the singular, and the dative in the dual 
and plural. This is maile yet more clear by the wavering usage of 
the Pali, in. which the from-relation tx often expresend hy the case 
form of the instrumental. The facts of the Vedio dinlect deserve a 
now and careful sifting from this polut of view. That this niatter has 
an important practical bearing upon method in teachior the inflections, 
ia obvions. 

th) An account of the fourteen new volumes, with the enbstance of 
the King’s Pacedasam, or ‘Announcement.' With a note on the in- 
terest and valin of the Royal xift to Amirican Wheaties, and bibtio- 
graphical alds for the cataloguers. 


Professor BR. P. Dovomesry, of Goucher College: Nabonidns and Bel- 
thasmar. Remarke by Dr. Chapman and Professor Haupt. 

New light on the campaigna of Nabonidua confirms the view that be 
made Tema (modern Teimé) hin headquarters in Arabla, having en- 
trusted the kingdom (éarrifteam) in Babylonia te Belahacsar, ‘That: 
Tend becaumm = sort of enpltul is indicated by the statement that 
Naboniios mode 1." Uke the palace of Babylon (dime dba! BAbiied), 
These facta make possible a reinterpretation of biblical, cuneiform 


Profesor Watrm E. Crags, of the University of Chicago: The Brah- 
migds Purina. Remarks by Dr. Alvbott amd Dr, (hb 
An accoant of work being done on the Purinss in preparation for a 
book on the mythology of the Parinas and for a comparison of parallel 
passages which may eliminate many of the later interpolations, A 
discussion of the great Importance of the Brahinigda Porana both ip 
ite Indian form and in its Balinese version for the study of the whole 
problem of the date and early form of the Puranas. 


Professor Pave Hacer, of the Johus Hopkins University: (a) The Jew 
ish intereaiary month Veadar; (b) Fe. éem, grerhound, and Arab. admak, 
fal fal: (¢) Syr. aiwd), tke, and kdpydtd, window; td) The Assyrian suf- 
fix -ta. Remarks by Professors Buttenwieeer and Montgomory, Dr. Speiaer, 
and the arthor. 
{a) Adar, the twelfth Babylonian month, means hoging (Adar l= 
Fes: 17, *25). The original form of Veadar was Uuter-Adari, Extra- 
Ader (OLZ 16, 300). Under influence of r gator became yadar (AJP 
45, 340) and Uedor Adar was shortened to Ua'edar {) wl 
lable eilipels}. Arab, géflen li-dmmihi, woo to his mother, is son- 
tracted to gajldmmihi (VG 249), Initial y is preserved also in 
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Marcheshvan (> Heevan) = Bab, Voercenimad, eighth month (ZA 2, 
266). Bab, « was pronounced w (AJP 30, 307). The # im elev, 
eighth (OLZ 10, 531) instead of J ia due to the Inbia) (contrast VG 
166, 9; 488, 9). 
tb) Eg. tom, greyhound (2 due to m) = kem = Arab, médeck, grip, 

gripe (ef, OD prijphund, catching hares, foxes, wolves; Russ. borzot) 
= Heb, somdk, support (prop, held) and Ass kamdeu, kendiw (ZA 
a3, 67; JHOUC 343, 48, Oct. 3) <mk > Arnh. mdka!, mdkot, mdked, 
hak, also mulkun and é¢mbkon (cf. Heb. jakdl, AJSL 22. 205) as well 
as Heb, #kém, shoulder (JBL 32, 123¢; 35, 49; AJP 40, TL) and 
Arsh, Fdmas, kdmoh, bdbok, bold in, curh (<< *mdkeh), Not con- 
mictel with Nesdii (name of a female dog) and kaydaib, rapacions 
{Jockals) fo Labid's mo'dilagak (coutrast THUC 341, 481, Jan. 10). 
Arab. sdmak, fish (S of mk) orig. catch (cf, mesk}. Mink musk, 
prop. holding = persistent, Lasting. 

fe) Syr. akg, like = kigdjet ;képyéid, window = kapjat; Ags. ke’- 
des, thus = bipdjt-ma. Heb. ke, like =i (cl. Aram, d? = dij) = 
ist, orig. light, then Mindling, consing te hurn (ef. Hel, ér and Arab, 
deyora) > Heb. bepiidé ond ki, brand. Eight may also denote some 
thing admitting ght (cf, koppin, lights, windows, Dan. 4, 11) or 
something reflecting Light and forming images (cf. Ase, mudi, mir 
tor, and foméila, likeness; JRL 36, 141), 

(d) Aes. ABbied’s, Assyrian = Aliirejla; Aird = Affiroje ( ATSI 
1, 170t) later. Suffit -ja=— Mt, being: Aram. gedmdu, first, prop, 
front-being. Also final aleph in Heb. hd (BA 1, 160. 296) and ? of 
Hithpacl remnants of fit = Heb, df (Arab, (4 = inna + it) while 
Assyrian adverbial ending 44 (= Syr, -<t; ef. Ass afd, being, crea- 
ture; Eng. ty = like, body) = Heb. fed (THUC 354, a0, L 20, He, 
604), Suffte -4 shortened to -@ (WaG 1, 253, LT: @ 87, C) and iden- 
tical with genitive ending (kisgly crown = king's crown). For ZS 
3,27, 1. 17 see VG 303, 110; ef. abso OLZ 12, 2iza). 


Professor Mosrea Borreswinamt, of the Helrew Union College: The 
Text Transmission of Job. 

The session, adjourned at 12.49 o'clock: at the Inncheon which 
in an appreciative speech. 





THE FOURTH SESSION 
The fourth sessitm was called to order at 2.34 o'clock on: Wednes- 
y afternoon; the reading of papers was immediately begun. 


Profesor E. Wasnmcay Hornins, of Yale University: The North-West- 
ern Recension of the Rimdyane. Remorke by Dr, Ogden and Professor 





# 


This paper presents « comparison of thie text with the other re 


Profesor Jawes B. Paarr, of Willisms College: The Buddhist Revival 

in China, Eemarks by Professor Hopkins and Dr, UhL ; 
Beginnings of the Revival in Boer times. Increased impetus since 
the fall of the Manchus. Attempta at propaganda. The Li Shang Hui, 
The Young Men's Buddhist Association. Intellectual and educational 
movements, Mr.Quyang’s Buddhist College in Nanking, Tai Hau's 
Buddhist College in Wn Chang, Other educational movements. Pres- 
emt prospects, 


Professor Panar K. Hrrri, of the American University of Beinit; Ori- 
ental Studies In Syria. Remarks by Professors Moutgomery and Torrey. 
In reeent years and with the awakening of national Ilfe, a now 
impetus has been given to Grientel studies in Syria incleding the 
language and history of the land, The newly organized Arah Academy 
of Damascus, the Jewult University at Belrot and the American Uni- 
rersity of Beirut are the three great conters whore tho study of Arah 
history and Arabic language and literature is being fostered to an 
extent unknows in the past. The Arab Academy of Damascus has « 
museum, o library end a monthly pobliestion of its own. The Jemit 
University has ite own prees, monthly and periodical publications, and 
two research professors im tha field of Arab history and literature. 
AM thre: professors in the department of history at the Amoericen 
University of Belrut have chases different periods of Orinntal history 
as thelr special fielia of endeavor. 


Rev, Geooece W. Raias, of Brym Mawr, Pa: Field Work on the Go- 
rakbnathin. Hemorks by Professor Clark and Dr. Uhl, 


The AdnpAefe yogis are « falvite eect following Gorakahandtha, « 
7 SNE OPEL sited pma tect rere They worship 

fiva, especially aa Bhalrava, and Sakti. Initiation cewters around in- 
vestiture with a sacred thread and the splitting of the ears, Two: 
tows, of celibacy and of poverty, are of interest because of exceptions 
which these yogia make. Their chief erat ts at Gorakhtilla, hut they 
hare establishments all over Imlia. Some of thease seats are much 
older than the sect. Their text-books may be deseribed as tantric 


Rev. Dr. E. G. A. Kexmtane, of Union Theological Seminary: The An- 
cient Cuit of Hebron. Hemarks ty Professor Buttenwicser. 
Hebron je connected particularily with the enlt of the dead The 
ged of the dead is a phase of the solar divinity Shamash, so that the 
cult of Hebron must have been a solar enit. Judges 16: 1-3 in origi- 
sally a cult myth thet accounted for the origin of a Shamash ennetu- 
ary at the higb-place of Hebron. 
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Professor A.V. Wix1ams Jacnson, of Columbia University: ‘Notes on 
‘the Manichaean Cosmological Fragment Mf. 08-99. Remarks by Dr. Yo-. 


President Jutian Monserstexs, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
‘Date ond Historical Barkground of the Ten Commanitmenta, 


Rev, Dr, Justin E Agporr, of Summit, NX. J.: Ekneth’s Version of the 

Bhiicahugita, of ‘The Mendicant’s Song." 
The Maratha saint Eknath, who died in 1000, was the author of a 
very extended commentary on the eleventh Skandha of the Bhigavata 
Puripa, In the 27th chapter fi Ekemth’s version of the Bhikehugita, 
or the Mundicant’s Song. In the form of a parable, he portrays in 
detall and in very vivid style the life of o very rich miser, who 
stopped at nothing in order to add to his riches. But the ‘five 
enemics of wealth" took all and left him in abject poverty, He now 
repenta, he eres life in ite tran light, he becomes a wanyasi, and Te 
turning to hie old home suffers persecution, bot helne reviled reviles 
not again, amd shows that the heart com be In perfect peace, evan 
uniler the etress of inenit and injury. 


Professor Coastes FL Rest, of Yale Coiversitr: A New Venture in 
Professer Narwawie. Scmurr, of Cornell University: Is Canticles an 

There is no objection against assuming that worshippers of Tammuz 
in Teracl amd Judah used songs like thoes indicated in o Babylonian 
ettalogne. But the similarity between these and Cantlelea iv very 
alight. Co Sit Si Gk HIMES ie Pa as 
There fs oo hint of an intention to awaken by imitative magio the 
life of mature amd thu» to secure thi blessings af the womb and o 
the fields. The spices used in the anointing ofl were alao found in the 
homes of the rich, The couch of the thoughtless wife in Prov. T was 
perfumed with myrrh, aloce, and cinnamon; and lovers innocent of 
the Tammue colt rejoiced in wine, wots, and pomegranates, That 
certain haper legomens in this diwan also oecur occasionally in Baby- 
Jonlen is no evidence that they are laan-words. The language appears 
to be late. 


Rev, Dr. Ammagaw Youranvan, of Columbia University: The Value and 
Usage of the Letter Beth in some of the Oriental Languages. 


Profemer Davm M. Rourmrsox, of the Johns Hopkins University; The 


The session adjourned at 5.48 o'clock. 


oll 





The fifth session was called to order on Thursday at 9.42 o’elock. 

It was reported that the Directors had decided to meet during. 
Easter Week in 1926 at Philadelphia, on invitation os the _ 
versity of Pennsylvania, Dropsie College, and the Sesquice ! 
prego Jommittes. 









Enlargement of Membership Se ecareet il ali peaee ee 
leon made in developing its plans. 
ton’s Paficatantra had been published, and that Blake’s Grammar 
of the Tagalog Language had been printed and the copies were on. 
the way to the United States. 

President Clay reported the action of the Directors in ander- 

to wasiet in the publication of a Library of Semitic Inserip- 

tions, and explained something of the nature of the proposed 
volumes, 

The Corresponding Secretary made a brief statement cone 
the budget adopted by the Directors, 

The President appointed as a Committee on Arrangements 
the meeting in Philadelphia in 1926: Pratiaase sisaheranery, Mrs. 
Jastrow, Mr. Schoif and President Cyrus Adler. 

As a Committee on the Nomination of Officers for the year 1926, 
he appointed: Professors Hopkinz and J. B. Pratt and Dr. Duncan. 

As Auditors he appointed Professors Torrey and F. W. Williams, 

Tt was voted: that the Corresponding Secretary send the felicita- 
tions of the Society to the Arab Academy of Damascus. 

The following resolution was adopted : 


The American Oriental Bociety, sesernlided in ita Annual Meeting, 1985, 
desires to record ite deep appreciation of the courtesies extended to ft 
by Vale University, attentions which have marked the meeting sa a most 
agreeable and memorable occasion. 

The thanks of the Society are dus to the President and orat! 
of Yale University for the freedom of that distinguished institution and 
for tte howpltality at Iunehenn: to the Biological Department for the nse 
ef its Loetrre Hall; to the Oriental Club of New Haven and the Graduate 
Clob for their open and warm hospitality; and very perticolariy and 
personally to the local Committee of Arrangements, Professors Hopkins, 
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Archer, and Torrey, for their delirate planning and execution of a pro- 
gram of entertainment which overlooked nothing In ihe care of thetr 
sureta, 


It was voted: that the Society express its thanks to Professor 
Barret who retires from the office of Recording Secretary. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 
Dr. Erratene M. Gack, of Yale University - Progresa on the Sumero- 
Babylonian Sign List. 


Dr. E. A. Sresana, of the ee of Pennaylyaiia: Voealic wm in 
This paper pdiiudsita| Sedan’ Ahetiba Sadite gamle 
Eniaibtera sissalis tanstion? this process is beat seen in the imperative 
of the Assyrian primee-n-verbe, where the m actually occurs a8 « vowel, 


Professor Lefor ©. Bazeer, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian 
Atharva Veda, Book Twelve 


Professor Watrzx E. Crasx, of the University of Chicago: The Hindo- 
Arable Numerals. Remarks by Professors Haupt and Hitti, Dr, Ogden 
and Dr. Uhl. 


A criticlam of Kaye's so-called scientific method of proving that the 
httmerical symbola with place vale are not Indian im origin and of 
the positive theory of Kaye end Carra de Vaux that they originated 
with the Neo-Pythagoreans, A presentation of the most important 
data of Indian literary tradition and an effort to abow that it has 
validity for historical purposes. 


Pome K. Hrrrt, of the American University of Beirut: 


Sfaemul Tyan fl A’yan-i-A‘yin, an Unpublished Manuseript by aeSuyutl. 
Remarks by Professor Torrey. 


This is « blographica! dictionary by the famous Egyptian historian, 
ae-Buyuti fd 1505). There fs only one manuacript in the Arabic- 
speaking world and ome in Leiden. The manuecript hos paver been 
published. 1¢ contains brief biographical aketches of the lives of some 
of the mont distinguished mon of the fifteenth century A.D. in the 
Muslim world. A number of emendations and corrections based on 
comparisons with other sources, especially ao-Sakhawi, will be made. 


Professor Jakes A. Mowroomerr, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
Some Intensive Noun Formations of Secondary Origin in the Semitic, 








The following papers were read by title: 
Dr, Geoasm A, Kouvr, of the Jewish Institute of Heligion: The Ori- 


ginal Jewish Source of Longfellow's Scanderbeg in * Tales from o Way- 
side Inn." 


This paper reviews some of the Jewish traditions in | 
poems and devotes special attention to the origin of Sronderbeg, the 
Hebrew prototype of which no om» haa hitherto eranned and analyted. 
The story follows closely the Hebrew version recorded in an important 
historical chronicle of the eixteenth century. There is an Albanian 
version of Longfellow's own poom hy Rion aor whose fuller aceotat: 
of Beanderbey’s explolte, learned)y documented, has recently heem 
lnened by the Dielle Prese in Boston (oat). Other: fibecksr ananantl 
of Scamforbeg are also mentioned. Furthermore, Longfellow’s "Spanish 
Jew,’ Edrehi, in the “Tales,” is a real personage, and the writer of 
aNS Paper Sonkss to Sdentify Stay With 5 Saris euareerer OC she yaa 
name, who be mentional by other distinguished English wr 








Dr, Tsnaxt, Erxos, of the Baltimore Hebrew College: Some Glomses on 


the Rook of Job, 


Profesmur Assos Exmea, of the Johns Hopkins University; (a) A Nete 


on Job 37: 23; (b) Several Semitic Etymologies. 


(a) Verse 23° daddai 14 m"pandhe the Almivhty—we do sot Ond 
him, belongs to the preceding vereg (Dubm). Befure eeggl kook 
(23°) the pronoun Ad hae fallen wut by haplogruphy, and it haa to be 
restored, For the Masoretic p’rod prdagd (23"), and on abundance of 
righleoumess, we must read y'rfh peddig, and the canse of the right- 
cous one. It is uot necessary to change ihe Masoretic j"annd (23*) 
to fepypt. 22 la therefore to be read: 


Ad sapyi-kigh iimispdt rib paddy 16-¢“onnd 
serrndhitrecorrn gti a= | 

(b) Eg. deme, kind of stone = Assyr. elmaru; cf. Heb. Mimir, Greek 
epipet, Ital. amerigiio, French ¢dmeri, English emerp.—Talomdic did 
or galld, stone, la etymologically conneeted with Heh. sigg?l, to free 
from stonca—Hob. }iiag, be attached, love = Arab. ‘diiga, be attached, 
love puadonately (the 4 of bddeg being dine to part. assimilation of 
the original * te the following emrd).—Aram. & Syr. rugid, skincbottle 
==Arab, girbet, skin-bottle (metathusis)—Ey. m‘h2, thirty == Tal- 
erodie s"ubhdr, Imtercalated.—The orig. meaning of Eg. nb, gold 
(Copt. wite) in fusible <abj, tir > flame == Assyr, neble, flame, 
Arab. wabl, arrow, orig. flask. Arash. nafl, present, wift, ix (dential 
with nabl, arrow, the original stem being nff, the } of wabl ete being 
dus to part. assimilation. 3 
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Ber, Dr. Witta’ Rosexav, of the Johna Hopkins University: A Note 
to Joel] Ti dd 


‘This paxmage helps to establish the lateness of the authorship of 
the Book of Joel A solemn sseembhly—a fawt—for the elders and all 
the inhabitants of the land eonld not have been commanded to be 
observed ‘in “The Houas of the Lord“ until the expression “The 
House of the Lord” comsed to refer only to the Temple, where na one 
but priesta had access, It must have referred to synagogues, ua 
organize! institutions establiuhed throughout the land, where people, 
irrespective of particular Jewish descent, were accustomed to meet in 
prayer. 


Mr. Coamorce &. Fianen, of Valley Forge; Pa:: America’s Place in 
Futuro Archaeological Research. 


This paper deala with the work which Amerienn expeditions have 
done in the past, in Palestine and Babylonia especially, and her great 
opportunity for continuing to set the standards of systematic and 
eareful research in the future. Every comiltlon is most fatorable for 
active fleld exploration and the ficki is enormous, Only by great 
tndertakings can we continue to ineresse our knowledye of the past 
and fill in the literary and historical gaps which are at present so 


Mr, Comman W, Josnax, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor os thyself’; (b) Heb, week, glory, jules, perpetuity. 
(a) Heb. gé-ahobtd rdid famdka doce not mean Thou shalt Lore 
hp wrightor ae thyself (Heb. ké-nopidka} or Thow shalt love tay 
neighbor Becnuse he i the same ae you (Heb. kt kaméhu kamdks) but, 
according to Haupt, Thow shalt love thy fellow-Being aa thine equal, 
I & without any condesocnsion, hot regarding him ae an inferior. 
Rf iw a transposition of Arab. Fajr, other (cf. Hora-Nehemiak, SHOT, 
66, 33}, Also ru‘, evil, i identical with this word; of. pH. ethér, Gr. 
frepet, Lat. alters eviz, Fr. e'altérer. For the 7 in ro’, evil, of: Asa. 
raggu 
(6) Professor Haupt reais Jam-mingdA instead of le-maageh (GE 
BIT") < nogdh (> weph, glory; wiggahén, victory) be bright; ef. Ass 
wingétea, music, and Heb, sogh, shine; our glee, mirth and music; 
violia < situlari = Ger. kilbern (JHU 345, 49). Root of Hab, 
minglh appears in Arab. cdpija, be bright; qihpaha, ndpeks, ndce's, 
giruhe (<< géwuhba) be clear, pure; dhe, be Bowles Heh serch, 
juice, blood (JHUC 163, 50*) corresponds to Arab. nddoha, nddags, 
diem —=ritia (WZKM 31, 286); Stem of Heb. negh, perpetuity 
(¢ due to }, and a = ¢) — Arab, Adliss, continue. 





Profesor Ausexr T. Crar, of Yale University: Two Unpublished 
Amarna Tableta ia the Metropolitan Museam. 


Mr, A. J. Levy, of the Johns Hopking University: (a) Some Semito- 
Egyption Etymologies; (b) Heb, afbdl and Arab, ballad. 

(a) Eg. inp, child = Arab. ibn, son; Eg. éhrd, a precious stone = 
Heb, adfért, a precious stone; Eg. eyn.t, price = Arab, fdman, price; 
Bg. phr, go, ran= Heb, bord}, ron away; Eg. dgé, treed = Arab. 
dd‘ieg, treed; Eg. ey 3, guard = Heb, domdr, keep; Eg. wh, wail = 

(b) Prof. Haupt combines Heb. eahdl, to dwell (> ef}dl) with 
Arab, légats < 1b > labba, bibife, labida = agdme; cf, also edlibo = 
licima (JAOS 43, 425, 1.3), Arab, télad, dwelling, town, land (cf. 
Ast dlu, town = Heb. ob, tent; AJSL 22, 190) < bdlads — labada, 
dinleotic doublet. (.SEUC 348, 48, Jan, 10; JAOS 43, 1201: WZKM 21, 
2840). Zoabdl transposed & of [b with partia] assim ; 


Dr, Lonuow 8. Butt, of Yale University: Some Recent Accessious in 

the Egyptian Department of the Metropoliian Museum. 
Two obsidian pesesh-hef implements, one proto-dynuatic, the other 
XII Dynasty. Helief from Old Kingdom tomba found reused in the 
pyramid of Amonembet I of the XIT Dynasty. A royal] ceremonial 
sledge of the XII Dynasty. A wtela of the late XVIII Dynasty bearing. 
marks of the keunoclusm of Akhnaton aod showing that the finerary 
cult of Sesoetris 1 wa» fourishing more than 500 years after hie death, 
An unusual colored sketch on on ovtracon of two bulla fighting, Two) 


Nate Gerbezim. 


This peper explaina the name of the mountain aa the Sumerian 
Gereu, comparing it as well with the Hebrow “ mountain Prigim.” 


Mr. Lewra C, Moon, of the Johna Hopkina University: (a) The Seven- 
branched Lampstanid; (b) Assyr, fatéderu and Arab. sdiarn. 

(a) The seven-branched golden lampetand in the Jewish Temple, 
which is depicted on the Arch of Titus, is, ucoording to Haupt, not 
socted tree (JBL 32, 118). Kose of Sharon not Tulips preecos; 
Miriam (AJL 20, 102¢; Gocthe's Faust 7782) and Moriah (ZAT 29, 
S83) aut connected with wor, myrrh, Lilies of the field (Matt. 4, 29) 
not doisies (BL 25, 24; JHUC 348, 46=), 

[b) Assyr. udiéiere (2errdeo|) hes no connection with Woru, 
straight, but means, according to Haupt, J heat the wey; Ger, ich 
waleg dew Weg cin, i, oc. impressed jt with footprints; of, Arak 
vilere, wyn. paje's. Heb, achdd méjuddie = beaten gold; ({)idide 
* Chron. 23, 30 = Ask Ex 32, 14; Hr hod-darim. (In. 45, 2) =r Asse, 
w'aller (HW 248°) ddrdmi, I aball destroy (it, beat down; af. Fr. 
obatire) the walls (& 4irdjid). Acsyr. (y)alru, humbly = Heb. ndke 
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rif (Fr. obattw) and Heb jofidr ldki—Aoga’ ki. ‘Agdppéko 
judidrd = let thino eyelashes be dejected, downcast (Ger. mieder- 
geechiagen), Afiiér not level, plain, but depression, lowland, 


Rey. Fensty J. Sternmns, of Yale University: Gleanings from the Cap- 
padoclan Tubleis in the Nies Collection, Yale University. 


Dr. Geosas A. Konvr, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: ‘ Ben-Ammi 
and the Fairies,’ a Jewish Apologue by John Godfrey Eaxe. 
Deecribed as ao * Rabbinical Tale’ by the well-known New England 
post, John Godfrey Saxe, although it appears for the first time in a 
Hebrew ethical work of the seventeenth century, this striking and 
soulful story te traced to the Orient, with parallel versions in prose 
and rhyme in several languages. Attention is aloo called to the many 
Jowiah traditions in hie remarkable collection of Fairy Tales, Legenda, 
and Apologues, the Hebrew originals of some of hia folklore stories 


Profomor Coamtes C, Tommer, of Yale University: A Specimen of Old 
Aramaic Verse. 


Professor Journ J. Ouemuany, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: 
Some Notes on the Song of Debora. 


Suggestions of context interpretation of Judges 5: 16c, 17b, 2b, 26b, 


*occeprsdc ealnegnag erated teria Meer (a) The Develop 
ment af the Egyptian Double Contracts; (b) The Egyptian Realty Con- 
tracts 
(a) An account of the historical development of the double con- 
tracts, discussing the question of foreign influence and the possible 
auggestion of state regulation. 
(b) An examination of the contents of the realty contracts, followed 
by an interpretation of the forma used therein and an explanation of 
the composition and structure, 


Professor Atorer T. Cray, of Valo University: The Babylonian Stylun 


Dr. Fuanx H. Briare, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The Scien- 

tile Stndy of Vocabulary and Idiom; (b) The Collection of Material ilhrs- 
trating Indefinite Pronominal Ideas in the Philippine Islands. 

(a) ‘The eequisition of the’ eevetial facts of the phontlogy, mor: 
phology, aod syntax of « language is a matter of comparatively llith 
difficulty, The major part of the time spent in learning o language 
devoted to reading for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of essen- 
tial vocabulary aod idiom, This reading method is unscientific and 
wastefnl. With a more extensive and accurate enbdivieion of vocabu- 
lary and idioms into categories, it Ie possible to register and learn the 








Ste 


aoiay tas haan ie flat eae ee ee 
already been tone in those of phonalogy, morphology, and eyntax. 
(b) This material is being collected by « third questionary dis- 
tributed thro the Ialunds as were the questionaries on * Coordinated 
Words’ and ‘The Interrogative Sentence.” Tt is a comparatively 
simple task to collect Hats of nouns, verbs, or adjectives, but, in order 
to secure a set of constructions which render the bdems expreased in 
English by the so-called indefinite pronouns, it Is necomary to have a 
selected growp of sentences to be translated, which give the indefinite 
Francine in all their vations nea and meanings. The third ques- 
Hionery attemple to supply euch « group of emntences, 





Mr, Part Porexox, of Coachella, Cal: The Distribution of the Date 
Palm. 


A compilation of all available data shows that there are about 
00,000,000 date palma in the world, of which some 56,000,000 are in 
the countries bordering on the Persian Gulf (including India). Iraq 
is far in the lead, with approximately 30,000,000 palms, The whole 
Peolucola of Arabia probably powewses pot more than elght or ning 
million, of which half are in Otian and another fourth in Hae 
Detailed figures are given for all the important date-growing countries, 


Profemer Lours H. Guar, of the University of Nebraska: A Lit of the 
Divine and Demonia Eplihete in the Avesta. 








This paper is « entalogue of (a) the epltheta in their als 
order with the ssapunedl adage ieee eabiygnd ehsaa aa coe 
he: Suid Suvaeleia WMA Chi] SW aajdadeutand tek a0 tise Ridcae “a 
their epithets, those restricted to a single one boing underlined. 


Dr. Grown C. 0, Haas, of New York City: Studies in Hindu Poetion 


The Society adjourned at 11.25 o'clock to meet in Philadelphia 
during Easter Week, 1926. 


a 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
or THE 


AT ITs NINTH ANNUAL MEETIXG AT 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, 1925 





Ih conjunction with the Chicago Society of Biblical Researc 
A number of whore members are also members of the American 

jental Society, the Branch met in the Administration Building 
of Garrett Biblical Institute Friday and Saturday, March 27 
and 28. 





The following members of our society were present: 


Brown, G. W. Laufer Robinson, G. I. 
Byrne Levy, F. A Schaeffer 
There were in attendance also two candidates for membership : 
Voigt, Edwin E. Denyes, John R. 


Professor Kemper Fullerton, president of the Branch, and Presi- 
dent Frederick ©, Eiselen, president of the Chicago Society of 
Biblical Research, and also a member of our society, alternated in 
presiding. 

The meeting was called to order at two o'clock Friday afternoon 
Biblienl Institute delivered an address of welcome. 

As a nominating commmittee there were chosen Professors 
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appointed as a Committee on Resolutions. On motion of rofessor 
Price, seconded by Professor Smith, it was decided to limit the 
papers, with the exception of the presidential address, to twenty 
minutes each and the discussion following to ten minutes. There 
followed the reading of papers, 





Dean Goorce Wintiaw Brows, af the College of Missions, Indianapotie; 
The Possibility of Contact between Sumeriny and the Languages of India 
The following statements come within the bounds of probability: 
(1) Sanskrit may have been in contact with Sumerian or o closely 
related languses long enough and closely enomgh to permit Sanskrit 
to borrow somo words, largely of « technical nature, Int there te 10 
organic connection between the languages. (2) Sumerian and Munda 
may have had connection in the remote past. (3) There tw little 
prohahility of organic connection between Sumerian and ‘Traviiian, 
though there may have been eufficient contact (o induce certain re 
semblanees to Sumerian which ore to be foond in Dravidian. 


Professor Watrm: E. Cranug, of tho University of Chicago: The Problem. 
of the Qrigin of the Arabic Numerals, Remarks by Profeser Sprengting. 


Dy, Beavmmn Lares, of the Field Moseum of Natural History, Chi- 
fagn: Migrations of ‘Tales from the Near to the Far Bust. Remarks by 
Peatemor Fullerias, 

Different Chinese versions of the Story of the Pygmies and the 
ieucaaad tea from the Hellenistic Orient over both the land 
and the ees route. The story of the Kynokephaiot and Amazous in 
Ching is identical with European mediaeval versions, The same story 
Is pointed ont in the diary of Columbus with refermes to the Indians 
an hia first voyage te America, Clesias’ story of the Long-ears appears 
lo the Philippines and Chins. Broadly cireulated ore two tales of the 
Indian Ocean: Turtle Island (a turtle mistaken by navigators for an 
intend) and the Capture of the Rhinoceros. 


Professor Masrrs Sramratisg, of the Unlvereity of Chicago: (a) Arable 
Manmerripta, ete. at the University of Chirago; (b) The Tale of King 
Solomon and the Griffon. Remarks by Dr. Laufer, Dean Brown, and Pro 
feasor Clark. 

(a) A brief statement of 20 MSS, 10 Arabic and 10 Persian, at 
Chicago, Add thervto « leather scroll, with a business document on 
cither side, and » Druze manuscript recently acquired. This eon- 
stitutes the exm of the University of Chicago's treasures in Arable 
and Perelan MSS, We are hoping to draw other mmnuscripta mop 
owned In or near Chicago to the University for exhibition and cata: 
leguing. We hope further that this little nucleus may be increased 
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‘fo @ manuscript collection more worthy of o great University, which 
‘hus muintained » fairly full Semitic Department, including an Arab- 
‘Lat, since ite foundation. In the meantime, the collection by photo- 
static reprodietion of Kalila wa Dinoma texts has given this Univer- 
sity the greatest collection of Ealila wa Dimna texts to be found 
together anywhere in the world, 

_{b) One of the curious additions made in certain types, chiefly 
Persian, to the text of Kalila wa Dimna. To the Paris MSS men- 
toned by Ie Sarcy in his brief note, Notices ef Brtraits dea Manw- 
forte de fa Hibliothtque Nationale, vol, [X, 1 (1813), pP. 461, note 2, 
We may now add two Erltish Musenm MSS for the addition of the 
tale of Solomon and the Griffon to the tale of the King and Bird, the 
second of ‘the Mahaibhirata tales (AJSL XL, No. 2 (Jan, 1904), p. 
hiw.). Besides the tale as fom! in Kalila wa Dimna, there are five 
version# in other languages. 


Professor Evorn Hi. Brane, of the University of Wisconsin: Genoese 


Commerniial Expansion in the Levant in the 13th Century. Romarks by 
Profresors Price, Voigt, Sprengiing, and Dr. Lanfer. 


Professor Avnexr H. Lrurm, of the University of Miinols: The Present 


Conditions in Arabia with Special Reference to Ihn Saud and the Wahubis, 
Remarks by Professors Price, Schermerhorn, Sellers, Fullerton. 


Professor J. A. Scott, 


Tho Torks never conquered or ruled the Interior of Arabia. Their 
control extended in a horseshoe shape from the Persian Gulf to Yemen, 
Early in tho Great War, the Eritiah encouraged Hussein, sherif of 
Meees, to revolt agra against Turkey and declare himself king. Though 
the settlement after the War disappointed him, he remained king of 
the Hejaz; bis son Abdulinh became emir of Transjordania and his 
son Feinal, king of Treg. Syrin, however, went to the French and 
Hussein never did sign a treaty with England. Tbn Saud as leader 
of the Wahabis has gained steadily in wtrength during the tnat 20 
yeare, Keeently he has expelled King Huesein from the Hejaz and 
hos driven his son Ali to a slender footing at Jeddah. Tim Saud how 
imetied a call for = congress to meet af Meeen and decide upon the 
future of the Hejaz There was talk of « Joint attack with Turkey 
upon Iraq. Such a movement would put the British into the difficult 
position of having to decide whether to abandon their protégés or to 
engage in an expensive war in which victory would probably have no 
grea! ralne, 


At six o'clock the members of the societies were guests of North- 
western University at s dinner in the University Club of Evanston. 
oting his brother, President W. D 
Scott, greeted the societies on behalf of the University. 





At 7.30, thi srssdting was called bo order with President iaelen 
in the chair, in the Garrett chapel. There followed two papers. 
Professor Geoaom L. Konorsow, of McCormick Theological Seminary: 


Moffatt’s Tranalation of the Old Testament. Remarks by Professors Smith 
and Fiselan. 


Moffatt’s translation is an independent rendering Lapealbe an interpre 





Professur KReures Fouuesros, Oberiin Graduate School of Theology: 
Hlmomts in the Problem of lesiah's Attitude ty 701, {Presidential adf- 
dress. 

ik aah plies tke RUGak OE SUALSCA RCT ee 
found to be the following: (1) The date of Hesekiah's acoresion, fixed 
for 720, and important as marking the probable change of policy from 
the pre Assyrian of Alas to the anti-Assyrian af Hemwkiah. (2) The 
situation in Egypt, the development of the Ethiopian control over 

Egypt, an increasing source of confidence for antl-Aseyrian agitation 

in South Syrian. (3) Isaiah's probable opposition to the anti-Assyrian 
at the revolt of Gaz in 720 and his certain opposition 
at the revolt of Ashdod im TIS/TH. (4) The date of cc. 29-2] 
fixed for the Seunacherib period, (5) The criticism of these pro- 
phecles shows revision in the interest of eachatological hope. ‘The 
ron only doom and thus Inalah's attitnds in 
feet chapters toward the anti-Aseyrian party in. the Bennachertly 
Ferind was the same es in T26 apd 713/711. (6) The reforms of 
are to be dated after 701, and hence cannot account for any 
change in Isaiah's attitude during the campaign. Accordingly, when 
Heaekiah revolted In 701, Iealah threatened doom and did net promise 
deliverance, in agreement with hie attitude throughout Hesebiah's 
reign. (7) On the basis of the above conclusions the Isaiah parm 
tives wre to be examined. They were found to be historicafly on- 
aed the prophecies in them which agree with the narrm 
tires are therefore compromised by their unreliability, Tho group, 


eo. £8-31, in their original form, is to be regarded as determining 
Texinh*s ettitnde in 701. 
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At nine o'clock the meeting adjourned to the home of President 
Eizelen for an informal social hour. Professor Hoy (. Flickinger, 
who had recently returned from Greece and Asin Minor, gave-u talk 


THIRD SESSION 
Saturday morning at ten o’clock, the meeting was called to order 
by the president, Professor Fullerton, and the reading of papers 
was begun. 
Profeaor A. T. Qrasrzap, of the University of Ulinole: Isaiah and the 
Of all the “History of Adssyrin,” the scetions dealing with the hib- 
dical history have found the least acreptance. The ease of Iealah is 
therefore taken aa the most typical example of dleagreement between 
the historian and the biblinal critic. In general, the historian agrees 
with the critic in his use of criteria for date, authorahip, and hie 
torical value, but with lese emphasis on the purely linguistic, «till 
less on vague “ideas” of the author, but lays much stress on the 
historical connectiime and above all ou definite references to hletorical 
events, 


Professer E. D. Sores, of Northwestern University: Religion and Foll- 
tee in Japan. Remarks by Professors Stearne and Fullerton. 

Much water has gone under the bridge since T gave an wddrese on a 
similar topic five years ago. A somewhat strained and serious situa- 
tian confronts us mow, There are those who think we are surely 
drifting toward war with Japan, and there are others who feel that 
this eatastrophe can be averted, but only on the baale of sympathy 
and mutual understanding. We cannot expect the man on the street 
to enter deeply inte questions which require time and patience to 
woterstami, bot there ie a place for the scholar and the scholarly: 
talnded man of business of in polities to lay o deep foundation in his 
own mind for really entering into the mind of these people with whom 
increasingly we mat have to do. 


Professor Wattace N. Sreanses, of Ulinois Women's Collage: A Poe 
Bell's “Jews and Christians In Alexandria” contains a papyrus 
fragment dated the second year af Tiberius (i.¢ poated in Aleaandrin; 
feeoed from Rome earlier). Originally in Latin, the document was 
translated into Greek for public reading. Interesting are the words: 
“Not to introdore or invite Jews who sall down to Alexandria from 
Syria or Reypt, ... otherwine, I will by all menns take vengvance 
Dit tive na fomamting & poucral plague fur tha whale weet.” Rome 

Us 
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mude sant distinction between Jew and. Christien, Many details 
known to Pan) would enter Into bis decisions, In the present case, 
as later at Rome, an imperial decree forbade. Under Nero (Eus., 
fl. i, UY, xvi) Christianity probably entered Egypt against similar 
restraint. 


Professor C, A. Becewrrn, af Chicago, Theological Seminary: ‘Later 
Jewish and Early Christian Ideas of God, Remarke by Professors Price, 
Fullerton, Rall, and Case, 

Three aspects of tbe Jawiah ides were presented. (1) The pure 
ethiral heiwm of the prophets. (2) Manifestations of the divine 
cher isherdt hy priests and the commor people associated with sacred 
places, trees, and waters, (3) Development of intermediaries between 
God as transcendent and the world of men—angela good and evil, The 
TorvA,. Wisdom, the Spirit, and Mewre or the Word of God. ‘Tha. 
early Christian iden of God was deseribod in three wtages: {1) That 
af Jesne and the Symoptics, reproducing with alight variations the 
conception, of the propheta, (2) An amalgamation of Hebrew with 
Greek clemente beginning with St. Put] and advanced by the epistles 
to the Habrews ead) See) Carpal oF Nae (3) The. fisether, .devaiop: 
Iedddinabte, iualfakta, awhoes itl snag: Se lounra ealy fer evixiioa | 


Professor Clark for the Nominating Committee “ 
recommendation of the following sthoaty az tha coming souk! 


President: Professor J. M. Powis Smith, Wniversity of Chicago. 
Vice-President : Tr. Berthold Laufer, Field Museum of Natural 











essor Ovid R. Sellers, McCormick 





Oihet snerbers af tha Executive Committee : Professors Kemper 





Pallerton, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, and E, H. Byrne, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Tt was voted unanimously fo accept the report of the Committee 
and to declare these officers elected. 


Tt wes voted unanimously to record the thanks and appreeiati 
of the Branch for the faithfal and efficient work of Protect ny 
George Allen ae Secretary and Treasurer dormmg the past four 
yeaTK., 

Professor Smith ‘ie the following resolution, which was 

Sr icpica Gia VANSG. Wek Bikaiks of tha Aswictone: OHwist BGA ED 
been the gueet of Northwestern University and Garrett Biblical Instliate, . 
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whu have acted as our hosts during the sessions hold on March 27th and 

‘Whereus, in the purmuance of their hospitahte impulse, thuy hary placed 
at our disposal al! that we cowld desire, Garrett Biblical Institute giving 
the use of ite dormitory accommodations and of its beautiful chapel and 
clac-rocms and serving wi a generous luncheon, while Northwestem Uni- 
versity made ua lis dinner guests, 


Therefore be it reeoleed: That the Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Soelety place on record ite hearty appreciation of the 
and courtesy of President Eisclen, the Trustees and the Faculty of Garrett 
Biblica] Inatitute, and President Sevtt, the Trustees and the Faculty af 
Northwestern University, and Instruct its Secretary to tramemit a copy 
nf this resolution to the Prosidents of Northwestern University and Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute respectively. 


An invitation to hold the next annual meeting at McCormick 
Theological Seminary was accepted provisionally, with the date to 
he determined by the Executive Committee. 

The meeting adjourned to the North Shore Hotel, where Garrett 
Biblical. Institute was host at Iunch. President Seott of N 
‘western [niversity made an informal speech of welvome, to which 
Professor Fullerton replied. 


FOURTH SESSION 
At two o'clock the meeting was called to order by President 
Eiselen and the reading of papers resumed. 


Professor Eaxest W. Brncn, of Garrett Biblies! Institute: The Fing- 
dom in Matthew. 

There appear exeellint reasons to suppose that in the mind of the 
First Evangelist the Kingdom or "reign of God was “at hand” In 
Sercherastediyadlomes yr omnes aisha, agua ob 
Jeewe. That the Evangelist thought of the new order as mundane ts 
shown by such terme ae “salt of the carth " and “light of the world.” 
The socalled eschatological element in the gospel eeema to represent 
the new order ut 4 future, perhaps elimactic stage of development, 
Yet the same kingdom. Matthew siresses, then, the immineice of the 
new onfer, ite gradual development and ite commummation. It is all 
the same movement bot developing lke « living thing. 


Professor D, D. Lroxevarrt, of the University of Chicago: Arariah of 
Judah. Remarks by Professors Smith, Robins, Fullerton, Eiselen, 


Mr, Mamox Him Dunswom, of the University of Chicago: The 
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Wisdom of Amenemopet and the Bouk of Provera Remarks by Mr. 

Wise, Professors Sellers, Robinson, Pullertan, Luekenblil, Smith, Case. 
A Britich Museum hieratic papyrus from the XXI or XXIT Dynasty, 
published in 192%, ani containing The 4deomitions of Amencmopet, 
shows sume striking parallele to the third section of the Biblical book 
of Proverbs. Nearly all of the proverbs of 22: 17—23: 10 are found 
in the Egyptian document, Although the sentence order varies, the 
verbal agreement ia so close that the agreement can scarenly be accl- 
dental, ‘The evidence seems clear that a pertion of this book was 
taken over anil aiapted hy the Hebrews. ‘This papyrus, then, is the 
searest approach to an original document entering Into the writing of 
the Old Testament which las yet been discovered. It throws some 
light oo the problem of textual criticiam, and also raises the qune- 
tion, How much more Hebrew literature may be traced to an Egyptian 
mource? 


Profesor Orn B. Serurea, of MeCormick Theological Seminary; Hosea’ 
Motives. 

Hoara’s conéclous motive waa the desire to bring Israel to the 
txclusive worship of Juv and to purge tha Juve worship iteelf of 
degrading elements. A good part of his inapiration, however, came 
through his unconscions motives, among which we can discern love, 
desire for recognition, martyrdom, eadiam, exhibitionism, and hunger. 
The following papers were presented by title: 

Profeecr Moses Burreswiters, of Hebrew Union College: The Text- 
Transmlesion of Job, 

‘Professor Ima M. Petcr, of the University of Chicago: Homonyme in 
Sumerian Texte, 

A homenym designates apecific syllahles whose Ideographic or sy]- 
labie forma are different, but which are pronoumeed alike and ote 
employed to denote words with one and the sama meaning. Varin- 
tiene of this definition are found in oorront works on cuneiform char: 
acteristira, especially illustrated by those cases where hisyllahie idec- 
grame are broken up in their writing and pronunciation into thelr 
phonetic valora, Some monosyllabic rooia are expanded into two 
syllables, in some cases for variecty's sake, in other cases to harmonize 
with accompanying words and syilahles. Homonyms are valuable for 
determining the proper reading of the sign in qnestion, and to show 
that in many cases, the essential matter in Sumerian was the promm- 


elation rather than the exact form of the sign, Examples of the above 
am abundant. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
oy THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 





Aste This Soriety shall be called the Asmmrcan Oxmerrat Socamrr. 
Asticie IL The objects contemplated by thin Society shall he:— 


1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and) Polynetian 
languages, aswell a# the encouragement of researches of any sort by which 
the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of « taste for Oriental studies in this country. 

4, The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
comimmnications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the belore-mentioned objercta. 

4. The collection of a Hbrary and cabinet. 


Anricte Tf. The membership of the Society shall consist of corporate 
meubers, honorary members, and honorary associates. 
Auroax IV. Secrms 1. Honorary members and honarary sasocistes 
shall he propoted for membership hy the Directors, at some stated. 
of the Society, and no person ghall he elected a member of elthor class 
without receiving the votes of as many oa three-fourths of all the menibera 
present af the meeting. 
SeoTmox 2. Candidates for corporate membership may he proposed and 
elected in the kame tanner as honorary membora und honorary associates 
pinned Nese A eto ania Pans, Spd Ros Bi ap Sly ten hice 
Such proprasta shall ty in writing and shali be addreseed to the Corre 
epending Reerstary, who shall therenpoo submit them to the Executive 
Committer for His action, A unanimous yote of the Executive Commitice 
tall te noceaary im onder to elect. 


Asticys V. Secnos 1. ‘The government of the Society shall coslat of 
6 President, three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a 

Secretary, a Treasurer, Librarian, two Kiitors of the Jormvat, the Preal- 
dent and the Secretary of any iluly authorised branch of the Society, and 
tine Direetora. The officers of the Society shall te elected af the anmuat 
meeting, by ballot, for a term of one vear, The Directors shall comaiet of 
three groups of three members each, one group to be elected each year at 
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thr anntial menting foro term of three years, No Director shall be eligible 
for immediate re-election as Director, tho he may be chosen as an officer 
of the Society, 


Sects 2 An Executive Committees, cmatating of the President, Corre 
aponiding Secretary, and Tressurer, and two other Directors each elected for 
a term of two yeara, shell be constituted by the Board of Directors. The 
Executive Committee shal] have power to take action provisionally im tho 
name of the Society on matters of importance which may ariee between 
meetings of the Society or of the Board of INrectors, ami on which, in the 
Committee's apinion, action cannot be postpoued withint injury tu the 
interests of the Society. Notice of all actions taken by the Executive Com- 
mitten shall be printed sa soon as possible in the Jounwan, and ahall be 
‘reported to the Directors and the Society at thy succeeding annual meeting. 
Dnlesa euch ectiona, after being thua duly advertised and reported, are 
disapproved by a majority vote of the monibera proeent at any =eaion of 
the sticceeling annual meeting, they ehall be construed to have been ratified 
antl aball stand 23 actions of the Society. 


Axrrctx VI. ‘The President asd Viee-Presidenta shall perform the etis- 
ae een ae nnn oe sey memes A Se 


Agricem VI, The Secretarica, the Treasurer, thy Librarian, and the two 
Rditors of the Jovexat, shall be ex officio members of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and shall perform their respective duties under the superintendence 

Agricte VITL It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial emeerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to 
carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Socinty, and to exercise 
m& general. supervision over ita afaira. Five Directors at any regular 
meeting shall be s quorum for doing business. 


Agrroux IX. An annnal meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to he determined by the 
Directors, Gne ot more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
ee al such place and time sa the Directors shall 


Asrue X. To provide for scientific meetings of groups of members 
living af too great s distance to attend the annual seasiime of the Soriety, 
branches may be organised with the approval of the Directurs. The details 
OL arpanlestion are. to-be lett to thaps foxming a branch thus sathociend, 

guliject. to formal ratification by the Directors 


Agricexy XL This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members preeent at an 
aonual meeting. 
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BY-LAWS 
or the Board of Directors shall direct. 


Tl. ‘The Reearding Seetetary shall keep o reeard of the procesdingy of 
the Soolety ina book provided for the purpose 


TiL ». The Treaunrer shall hove charge of the funds of the Society; and 
hia investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the euperin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each anounl meeting he shall report 
the atate of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and pay- 
ments of the previous year, 


TIL, b, After December 31, 1896, the fiecal year of the Society shall 


TL « At ewh smal business mreting in Faster week, the Presid ent 
shall appoint an auditing committoe of two men—preferably me in 
le or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the 
accounts afd younkers, and to inspect the evidences af the Society's prop- 
erty, and to ste that the funla called for by hie balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty ux soou ns possible after the New 
Year's day sureeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Sockety at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are watiefactory, the Treasnrer ehall receive bis acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treawurer's hook, 
and pulilished In the Proceedings 


IV. The Librarian shall keep « eatalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, anil whall at 
cach annual meeting make a report of the pecessions to the Whrary during 
the porvious year, and shall te farther guided in the discharge of his 
itutles by such rulew aa the Directors ahall prescribe. 


¥. All papers read before the Seclety, and all mantecripte dinposited 
by anthora for publlesthon. or for other purposes, aball he at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, onli mation po he seeker): le giana 
Editors at the time of presentation, 


VI. Each turporate member shalt pay into the treasury of th Society 
an srnnal sseesement ef five dollars; but a donation at any one time 


off seventy-five dollars shal) exempt from ebligntion to make this payment. 
VIL All members shall be entitled to one copy of all current nombers 


of the JowawaL isened during thelr membership. Back volumes of the 
Jocmwal shall be farnished to members at twenty per cent reduction from 
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VIM. Camfidutes for corporate membership who have been elected shall 
qualify as members by payment of tha first annual assessment within one 
month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them, or, in 
the case of peraons not residing in the United States, within a reasonable 
time, A failure eo to qualify, unless explained to the satisfaction of the 
Executive Committee, shall be construrd as 4 refusal te become a member. 
if any corporate member shall for two years fall to pay his sasessments, 
his name may, at the discretion of the Executive Committee, be dropped 
from the list of members of the Society. 


IX. Six members hall form a quorum for doing business, and three 


‘TARY BY-LAWS 





1, The Library shall be accessible for conmltation to all members of 
the Society, at euch times au the Library of Yale College, with which it 
ia deposited, ahall bo open for = similar purpose; further, to such prrvona 
aa Shall recelve the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

& Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library spon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them te the Librarian, 
pledging himelf to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of sald detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the uasistance of the President, or of a Vice-President; 
and be shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from 
that of their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this 
term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may aleo, on epecial grounds, and at. the dis- 
cretion of the Librarian, bo allowed to take and te the Society's books, 
ba duly returned in good condition, or thelr loss or damage fully com- 








IL On Toe Oeoarcmation or Baaxycees 


I. Upon the formation of a branch, aa provided in the Comstitution, 
ship in the Society such persons as may seem eligible to them, and, pending 
shall receive the Jocmwat and all notices issued by the Society. 
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